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THE OUTLOOK. 


|; Spectator this week gives us some account 
of his study of the newsboy in this city ; wwe 
surrender a large amount of space to expressions of 
opinion concerning certain suggestions for legisla- 
tion dealing with the matter of strikes from well- 
known leaders in the labor movement, from writers 
and thinkers on social and economic questions, and 
from practical business men; Mr. Ripley Hitch- 
cock contributes a careful study of “An Etcher of 
Modern Holland,” Van ’s Gravesande, whose work 
is now on exhibition in this city; Mr. Thayer finds 
themes for his verse in the winter landscape of the 
Sleepy Hollow woods; Dr. C. C. Abbott makes 
‘“‘The Old Farm’s Wood-Pile” the text for some 
delightful reminiscences of boyhood on the farm ; 
and Elizabeth Glover concludes her story of “A 
Reconciliation.” Inthe Home Mrs. Lillie has a word 
to say about “Good Reading for the Young ;” Helen 
Campbell answers the question of “ Dispersion or 
Extinction ?” and a timely subject is discussed under 
the title “The Schools and Their Makers.” To 
Our Young Folks J.T. Hunter contributes the story 
of “Margie’s Sacrifice,” and Elizabeth Abbott 
Rand describes “ How George Washington Lost the 
End of His Nose.” ‘The sermon in the Sunday 
Afternoon on “Salvation by Growth,” by Dr. 
Abbott, is complementary to the sermon published 
last week, and is printed by request. In the 
department of Books and Authors will be found an 
extended review of Professor Bryce’s “ American 
Commonwealth,” one of the most noteworthy publi- 
cations of recent years. The special demands upon 
our space this week necessitate the omission of the 


usual column devoted to musical criticism and inci- 


dents. 


* 
* 


To an extent which few have expected, the 
Democrats in the House of Representatives have 
receded from the position taken in the “ omnibus 
bill,” that in the admission of Territories into the 
Union political advantage shall not accrue to the 
Republicans. In this they have followed the leader- 
ship of Mr. Cox, who, as a lifelong free-trader, 
looks upon the Northwest as a future stronghold of 
tariff reform. Beyond this consideration they were 
guided by the more obvious one that they could at 
most delay the admission of these Territories but a 
few months, and it was well for them to strengthen 
as much as possible the future popularity of their 
party in the new States. By a majority of thirty 
the House has voted for the admission of the four 
Territories of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
and Washington. The attempt to bring in New 
Mexico has thus fortunately been abandoned, and 
will not, we hope, be renewed until illiterate Mexi- 
cans shall have ceased to constitute so large a pro- 
portion of its population. The first qualification for 
American Statehood should be an American citizen- 
ship. 


* * 
* 


mended that the Saxton Ballot Reform bill now 
before the New York Legislature be divided, and 
that in one measure be incorporated the provisions 
which Governor Hill has expressed himself as 


e 


indorsing, while in the other sifall be included those 
which, though deemed desirable by the reformers 
who wish to strike the hardest possible blow at 
bribery and machine politics, would be certain to 
be met with the Governor’s veto. Governor Hill, 
as will be remembered, has declared himself to be 
heartily in favor of the secret ballot, and willing to 
accept the plan of the printing and distributing of 
ballots at public expense, but opposed to the 
requirements that none but official ballots can be 
cast, and that these must be marked by the initials 
of the inspector. The proposals which he indorses 
are far more important than those which he con- 
demns, and the suggestion of the Union League 
Club (a Republican organization) that the Repub- 


| lican legislators try to secure the actual passage of 


a good measure, instead of the certain defeat of a 
better one, i8 to be commended. The latter policy 
might seem to be the better piece of partisan strat- 
egy, but the public is tired of having bills intro- 
duced for campaign purposes only. If the neces- 
sity of ticket peddlers at every polling-place is 
done away with, we may hope that in a few years 
the public may be relieved of the burden of a 


support. 
* * 
* 


The New York “ Tribune ”’ calls attention to the 
fact that although we pride ourselves on our inge- 
nuity in dealing with all practical questions, we 
have been far outstripped by other countries in 
scientific methods of balloting. What is known as 
the Australian system has been in operation in that 
remote country for thirty years; Great Britain has 
been working underit for sixteen and Canada for four- 
teen years. ‘Ten years ago its leading features were 
introduced into Belgium, as our readers learned from 
an article on the electoral system in that country in 
our pages recently. Even the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg has introduced the system in its mu. 
nicipal elections, while Italy and Norway have sub- 
stantially embodied its chief features in their own 
systems. There is no country in the world where 
the purity of the ballot is so important as in this 
country, and it is a singular fact that we have 
awakened so late. to its: importance. Now, how- 
ever, that it has taken hold of the popular mind, | 
energetic action seems assured. Legislation of 
some form touching the subject has been proposed 
in twenty-nine States and Territories, and in many 
the movement seems to be non-partisan. It is safe 
to say that the great body of voters in every State, 
so far as they have given the matter any thought, 
cordially support the demand for ballot reform ; 
and it happens to be one of those reforms which 
can be opposed only on the ground of some special 
interest with which it is likely to interfere. 

The imminent failure of the Panama Canal 
scheme, and the fact that such a multitude of men 
will be left without occupation and in a destitute 
condition on the Isthmus, throws a responsibility 
upon us to which Congress has not been indifferent. 


| The special appropriation of $250,000 for the pro- 
The Union League Club of this city has recom-— 


tection of American interests and citizens is a wise 
precaution, and so is the increase of our naval forces 
on both sides of the Isthmus. Secretary Whitney 
has always shown a clear conception of the duty of 
the Government at Panama, and a prompt 4 el 


ance of all responsibilities which that duty imposed. | 


In addition to the probable necessity of caring for a 
large body of American laborers, whom the collapse 
of the De Lesseps enterprise will leave destitute, we 
have other obligations which must be met. We 
have guaranteed the neutrality of the Isthmus by 
treaty with New Granada; we have refused to per- 
mit a capitation tax on our citizens crossing the 
Isthmus ; we have refused to permit the exaction 
of passports from such citizens ; we have refused to 
consent to a tonnage tax upon vessels of the United 
States in the ports of the Isthmus; and by every 
possible diplomatic expression and action we have 
announced to the world our determination to pre- 
serve the neutrality of the Isthmus under all cir- 
cumstances. Under the convention with New 
Granada now in force, we are not only authorized 
to keep the transit across the Isthmus free from 
domestic and foreign disturbance, but we have 
agreed to use force if necessary to preserve it. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the action of the Senate 
followed closely all our preceding policy on the 


Isthmus. - 


* 
* 


One of the immediate results of the recent elec- 
tion of Boulanger in Paris is the fall of the Ministry 
of M. Floquet, after being in power less than a year. 
Our readers will remember that, as an antidote to 
Boulangerism, Floquet proposed a return to the elec- 
tions by scrutin d’arrondissement and a revision of 
the Constitution. Last week both Chambers of the 
French Assembly passed the bill re-establishing the 
scrutin @’arrondissement. But when the question 
of the revision of the Constitution came up in the 
Chamber of Deputies, a motion was made by the 
Monarchists that the debate on the subject be ad- 


journed. In spite-of vigorous opposition, the motion. 


was adopted by a vote of 307 to 218; whereupon 
M. Floquet immediately announced the resignation 
of the Ministry. Again a Republican Ministry has 
been thrown out of power by Republican votes. 
M. Floquet’s plan for the revision of the Constitu- 
tion, reported some time since ‘iin these columns, was 
not radical enough to satisfy the extreme Left, but 
was so radical as to seriously alarm the Conserva- 
tive Republicans, who have now overthrown him 
and so lost the services, as leader, of one of the few 
men in the French Chamber who possessed genuine 
force of character and a good deal of political capac- 
ity. President Carnot is endeavoring to re-organ- 
ize a Cabinet with M. Méline, the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, as Premier. 


* * 
* 


Boulanger has issued an address to the electors 
of the Department of the Seine, in which he de- 
clares that the next step must be the dissolution of 
the Chamber and an appeal to the country on the 
question of revision. This is the attitude of the 
Monarchists, and they are quite likely right in 
declaring that dissolution is the only way out of the 
present situation. No Ministry which President 
Carnot can now organize can, probably, long survive ; 
there is too mucb uncertainty about public opinion. 
Sooner or later dissolution and an expression of the 
political judgment of the people will be necessary 
in the interest of stable government. Meanwhile 
it is to be noted that Boulanger becomes somewhat 
more definite in his declarations on the question of 
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revision; but what he has to say is by no means 
reassuring. He grows more and more fervent in 
his admiration of the American Constitution, and 
declares that what he now hopes for is the modifi- 
eation of the French Constitution so as to bring it 
in harmony with our own. He advocates, however, 
an extension of the President’s term to ten years ; 
and when we take into account the increase of 
power which this extension of term would bring to 
the President, with the dependence of the Mmistry 
on the President rather than on the Chamber, the 
veto power, the command of the army and the 
navy, the power of appointment, and the control 
of the Treasury, which would all follow if the 
American system is adopted, one questions whether 
Boulanger’s desire to reproduce in France the 
chief features of the American Constitution is 
altogether the desire of an unselfish Republican. 
The inevitable outcome of such a change would be 
an immense enlargement of the powers of the 
President, to be followed by Boulanger’s election to 
that office, 

We reported some time ago the growth of the 
protection sentiment in Spain. During the last 
few weeks the expression of this sentiment among 
certain Liberals in opposition to the policy of the 
Liberal ministry under the leadership of Sagasta 
has jeopardized the Liberal government. Sagasta 
has steadily pushed forward the reforms which 
were a part of his programme. He has urged the 
extension of the suffrage, the reorganization of the 
military system, and a revision of the civil code. 
The protectionists in the Liberal party, led by 
Gamazo, have been growing more and more active 
and influential, and Sagasta has met them with 
some important concessions in the form of a reduced 
land tax and of a revision of the revenue laws 
The Conserva- 
tives were not slow to perceive their advantage by 
the division of the Liberals, and on the protectionist 
issue made a canvass in the hope of being returned 
to power. Fortunately, they made the blunder of 
opposing an extension of the suffrage, and so alien- 
ated a large constituency of men who might other- 
wise have been attracted. Sagasta at once followed 
up his advantage and pushed through the revision 
of the civil code and a partial reorganization of 
the army.: There are indications, however, that 
troubled times are ahead for the Liberal party on 
account of its division on this subject. It is note- 
worthy, as an evidence of Sagasta’s temper, that in 
a speech on Saturday last he proposed a large 
reduction of the army estimates in order to secure 
a considerable reduction of taxation, at the same 
time reaffirming the free trade policy of the Lib- 
eral party. He declared that Spain must now 
devote her whole attention to economic matters, 
and that as she was for peace, and peace only, 
there was no need of a great armament. Sagasta 
is the only Prime Minister in Europe who has the 
courage to-day to turn the State which he rules 
definitely in the direction of peace. : 


* * 
* 


“The Parnell trial has been the center of interest 
in England during the past week, the history of the 
Parnell letters having now been made public forthe 
first time. ‘The testimony of the spy, Major Le 
Caron, although cross-examination failed seriously 
to break the force of it, does not seem to have made 
a great impression in England; a result due, prob- 
ably, to the general skepticism of the evidence of 
spies. Major Le Caron was followed in the witness- 
box by Mr. Soames, the solicitor for the “ Times,” 
and it was from this gentleman that an account of 
the manner in which the “ Times” came in posses- 
sion of the Parnell letters was secured. Thisaccount 
confirms the suspicions which have long been enter- 
tained by Mr. Parnell’s lawyers. The letters came 
from Pigott, a man of very doubtful character, 
and a bitter personal enemy of Mr. Parnell’s. Mr. 


Soames admitted on cross-examination that the 
“Times ” bought these letters without any serious 
attempt to prove their authenticity or to trace their 
history ; on the testimony of a single expert in hand- 
writing the “Times” secured the letters and made 
its tremendous onslaught on Mr. Parnell. The 
fact that more than $20,000 was paid for letters 
whose genuineness rested mainly on the unsup- 
ported statement of a man like Pigott has not made 
a favorable impression on the English public. 
Unless Pigott or some intermediary between him 
and the “Times ” is able to bring the letters home 
more certainly to Parnell, public opinion will hold 
that the “ Times” had a very weak case. In the 
course of his testimony Mr. Soames declared that 
Mr. Labouchére had offered Pigott $5,000 if he 
would swear that the letters were forgeries. This 
statement has naturally made an unpleasant im- 
pression, but it is hard to believe that Mr. Labou- 
chére, however willing he might be to father a 
transaction of this character, would be so lacking 
in common sense as to put himself in the power of 
a man of Pigott’s antecedents and feeling toward 
Home Rulers. | 


~ 


The full text of the article on the Bismarck 
dynasty, which has sold so many editions of the 
current issue of the “Contemporary Review,”’ is a 
very effective and stinging indictment of the later 
policy of the German Chancellor, and, although an 
ex parte statement so far as facts are concerned, 
and undoubtedly exaggerated in its inferences, 
there is enough truth in it to make it very unpleas- 
ant reading for Prince Bismarck and for Count 
Herbert, his son. The gist of the article lies in its 
endeavor to show that until five years ago Bis- 
marck was a faithful servant of the German Gov- 
ernment, but that with the approaching end of the 
late Emperor William’s career Prince Bismarck 
awoke to the necessity’ of providing for his own 
successor. In accordance with this plan he put his 
son, Count Herbert, in line of education and promo- 
tion; sent him from the- Foreign Office as Minister 
to Hague, and afterwards on a mission to England, 
and then made him Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The story is then told atlength of the brief reign of 
the Emperor Frederick and the various devices to 
which Prince Bismarck was driven in order to pre- 
serve the policy of blood and iron which he had so 
long carried on in Germany. The speedy death of 
the Emperor Frederick removed the uncertainty of 
the situation, the influence of Bismarck being su- 
preme over the young Emperor. Things would 
have gone on quietly had it not been for the indis- 
cretion of Dr. Geffcken in publishing extracts from 
the diary of the Emperor Frederick. The story 
of what followed has been told in these columns so 
fully and so recently that it need not be repeated. 
The writer of the ‘Contemporary Review ”’ article 
puts all the facts together, and makes an exceedingly 
effective case against Bismarck as the enemy of 
Frederick and of all the men who were his inti- 
mate friends. Count Herbert Bismarck has dis- 
played considerable ability, and something like the 
working power of his father, but, if this writer is to 
be believed, he does not possess, in addition to the 
Bismarckian force, the Bismarckian intelligence and 
political sagacity. The latest reports from Berlin 
seem to indicate that a new obstacle is springing 
up in Bismarck’s path. Count Waldersee is appar- 
ently growing in favor and influence with the 
young Emperor, and Bismarck and Waldersee are 
likely to come in open collision in the debate on 
the military budget which will occur early next 
month. 

qi | 

One of the most interesting events of recent 
years in the far East is the establishment of what 
is practically a constitutional government in Japan. 
The Mikado has proclaimed a Constitution which 
reserves to the Mikado the command of the army 


and navy, the right to declare war and conclude 
peace, to open and dissolve Parliament, to confer 
titles of nobility, to exercise a restrictive right of 
pardon, and to sanction the publication and execu- 
tion of laws. Two legislative houses are provided 
for—a House of Peers, the members of which are 
partly hereditary, partly elective, and partly nom- 
inated by the Mikado; and a House of Commons, of 
three hundred members, to be elected every three 
years by all Japanese citizens above the age of 
twenty-five who pay taxes to the amount of twenty- 
five dollars. Liberty of religion, freedom of 
speech, and the right of public meeting are estab- 
lished. The legislative bodies are to possess all 
legislative functions, and the control of the finances — 
under certain restrictions. Judges are to be ap- 
pointed for life and to be irremovable except by 
legislation; emigration is to be unrestricted, but. 
full naturalization is reserved for foreigners who 
have resided in the country for fifteen year. 
Thus Japan takes another step forward. She 
ought now to demand, what the foreign powers 
could not refuse in view of the abuses of the last 


| few years, the abolition of the Consular Courts and 


a complete revision of all Japanese treaties with 
foreign nations. 

A church trial is now going on in England, the 
outcome of which may be of very serious moment 
to the Established Church. The Rev. Dr. Edward 
King, Bishop of Lincoln, is on trial before a court 
presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
ritualistic practices in his diocese. Among the acts 
with which he is charged are the singing of the 
“ Agnus Dei,” the making of the sign of the cross 
during the benediction, the use of the mixed chal- © 
ice, the use of lights on the altar, the eastward posi- 
tion, the cleansing of the paten and chalice, and 


the drinking of wine and water before the congre- 


gation. Many of these practices are in constant 
use in ritualistic churches all over England, as they 
are in use in some ritualistic churches in this coun- 
try. It is true they have been declared illegal by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, but 
for some time past there has been no attempt by 
law to disturb them. The prosecution of Dr. King 
has been brought about by a church organization 
which aims at the suppression of ritualism. The 
Archbishop did his utmost to secure a compromise, 
and has only consented to try the issue because he 
was compelled to. As Bishop of Truro he himself 
formerly practiced many of these ritualistic observ- 
ances. The Bishop of Lincoln, who is on trial, was 
formerly a divinity professor at Oxford, is a man 
of great learning, and of singularly pure and noble 
character. The case can hardly fail to be decisive 
in its outcome on the English Church. If the 
Bishop of Lincoln is condemned, it is difficult to see 
how the ritualists can remain in the Church. It 
would seem as if a secession would be inevitable in 
that event. The feeling in England, however, 
seems to be that the condemnation of Dr. King 
would probably hasten disestablishment rather than 


involve a division of the Church. 


* * 
* 


Nothing more clearly registers real progress in 
this country than the increasing intelligence and 
generosity of rich men in the use of their money. 
It is not often that an appeal for funds for any edu- 
cational enterprise worthy of support fails of suc- 
cess, and it is a great credit tothe American people 
that they are coming to do out of private gener- 
osity, for the sake of education, science, and art, 
that which is done abroad by governmental action. 
We have reported, from time to time, the progress 
of the American school at Athens, which is now 
conveniently and adequately lodged and is the cen- 
ter of a genuine and eminently useful scholarly 
activity. Of the sum of $100,000 necessary to en- 
dow the school permanently, $25,000 has already 
been subscribed in Boston, and an appeal is made 
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to New York to complete the subscription. There 
could be no better test of the far-sightedness and 
intelligence of the rich men of New York than their 
response to this appeal; to perceive the value of 
the school at Athens and the relation of its work to 
the intellectual life of America is to show the pos- 
session of a. noble ideal for the Nation. Americans 
with means and imagination—and there are many 
such—have still another opportunity inGreece. It 
is possible to secure for exploration the site of the 
great shrine at Delphi, one of the focal points of 
ancient life. Several years ago the French were 
attracted to this site, and have been negotiating for 
a final concession, but the treaty under which the 
concession was made has been thrown out of the 
French Senate, and the privilege of excavating 
Delphi is now offered to us. It will involve an 
expenditure of $80,000 to remove the little village 
which now stands on the site. An appeal has been 
made for this sum of money. If the offer-is not 
promptly accepted by us, we shall be shut out by 


some one or other of the European nations. 


* 
* 


Water-color painting has come into fashion 
among us within a comparatively few years, but the 
success of the Water-Color Society shows that lik- 
ing for the art has become general and substantial. 
Here and there one may still find traces of aca- 
demic prejudice against water-color painting as a 
frivolous art, but the public have yielded to the 
charm of a medium which our artists are employ- 
ing with increasing skill, as the present exhibition 
indicates. Its chief characteristic is a better gen- 
eral average of technical work, a more intelligent 
_ use of the medium. This improvement is hardly 
likely to be recognized as it should ,be on account 
of the absence of anything of pre-eminent distinc- 
tion, and yet the present showing is far more hope- 
ful than reliance upon a few star pictures to carry 
a multitude of faulty essays. The variety of in- 
fluences illustrated is something possibly unequaled 
at any other water-color exhibition. There are the 
mellow low tones of Holland painters like Kever, 
Bastert, and Poygenbuk, and the reflection of 
Holland is seen in the paintings of others, possibly 
including Mr. Horatio Walker, the painter of one 
of the best pictures in point of color. Whistler 
is represented, and his swift selection of effects 
and flashing execution have not been without 
influence upon the methods of some of our clever 
young artists—for example, Messrs. Chase and Blum. 
The older English water-color school may be said 
to be represented by the careful linear drawing and 
the detail of Mr. Linton’s landscape with figures by 
Birket Foster, and by the work of Messrs. Richards 
and J. D. Smillie. There are French influences of 
various kinds—those of Leloir, Rossi, and Vibert 


tending to sprightly, neatly turned figure-drawing ; 


those of landscape painters like Laubigny, impres- 
sionists like Monet and Pissarro, and flower paint- 
ers like Madeleine Lemaire. But in all these dif- 
ferent lines of expression there are fewer signs of 
a mistaken desire to rival the solidity and force of 
oil, and a better understanding of the value of 
-water-colors as a means of expressing light, atmos- 
phere, transparency, and delicacy. It is true that 
we find several of the customary large labored fig- 
ure pieces, which must be taken as examples of 
earnest yet mistaken effort, but the exhibition 
shows a more general appreciation of the medium 
as a direct means of recording impressions of 
nature. As regards the subject, it may be said that 
the ideal is hardly recognized, and the exhibition 
accords with the general tendency toward the 
intime treatment of figures and landscapes. The 
Etching Club exhibition shows a reaction from an 
extreme of dull mechanical work in favor of the 
personal, apt expression possible in painter's etch- 
ing. This may be but a temporary rally, but the 


improvement is to be noted, and thus the general. 


aspect of both exhibitions may be accepted -as en- 
couraging. 


i 


The “ Congregationalist ” criticises the Board of 
Trustees of Andover Seminary for not furnishing 
the Board of Visitors with the money necessary to 
defend the legal proceedings brought by the Board 
of Trustees, in which the Board of Visitors is made 
defendant, for the purpose of determining whether 
the Board of Visitors has not transcended its pow- 
ers. This is the first time that we remember to 
have seen the demand made that a plaintiff should 
provide the defendant with the costs of suit before 
the suit is decided. In divorce proceedings, how- 
ever, the court does sometimes require the plaintiff 
husband, we believe, to furnish the defendant wife 
with means for carrying on the defense, and possi- 
bly that may furnish a precedent for similar action 
in this case. We confess, however, that we are not 
able to see how the trustees could pay such bills 
out of trust funds without an order from the court. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—By the explosion of a boiler, 
believed to have been neglected by the engineer, 
the Park Central Hotel of Hartford, Conn., was 
early on Monday morning destroyed. It is said, 
also, that the building was insecurely built. ‘At this 
writing fifteen bodies have been taken from the 
wreck, and it is believed that at least as many more 
are under the ruins. The scenes of suffering are 
described as terrible. Among those killed was the 
Rev. Dr. Perrin, one of the leading Congregational 
clergymen of the State and a member of the Yale 
University Corporation. Mr. Bright has suffered 
a relapse. A rumor that Stanley has been killed 
is discredited by those well informed. A com- 
mittee of experts on the New York Assembly ceiling 
matter has made a report which indicates the ex- 
istence of a corrupt job. The Japanese Minister 
of Education, Viscount Arinori More, has been 
assassinated by a religious fanatic. Rutgers Col- 
lege is to have a new dormitory, the gift of Garrett 
E. Winants, Esq., of Bergen Point, N. J——The 
House Committee of Ways and Means has reported 
adversely on the Senate tariff bill, on the ground 
that the Senate should not introduce original legis- 
lation on revenue measures. 


STRIKES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


W* publish in another column a plan suggested 
by The Christian Union to prevent strikes, 
together with opinions respecting it from P. M. 
Arthur, T. V. Powderly, and L. B. Tuckerman, 
representing labor; from Professor J. B. Clark, 
Professor R. T. Ely, and Professor Richmond M. 
Smith, representing the advanced school of political 
economy ; and from Chauncey M. Depew, who rep- 
resents certainly as well as any man connected with 


the railroads that class of capitalists who seek to 


deal justly and equitably with their employees. 
The views represented by these gentlemen may be 
grouped in three classes: first, those who approve 
with more or less modification the essential features 


of the plan proposed—this includes Mr. Arthur, 


speaking for labor, and Professor Clark, speaking 
for the student; second, those who think no legis- 
lation is necessary, or at least is practicable—this 
includes Professor Ely, Professor Richmond Smith, 
and Mr. Depew; and, third, those who think the 
proposed legislation inadequate, represented by Mr. 
Powderly and Mr. Tuckerman. 

We have offered these suggestions of legislation 
to prevent strikes, and have invited these opinions 
upon it, not because we think ourselves able to 
devise a panacea for the cure of labor troubles, but 
because discussion, whether in a public assemblage 
or in the greater assembly of all the people, is 
always most e.ficient and resultful when some defi- 
nite proposition is offered to be voted up or down, 
to be amended, or to suggest a wiser substitute. We 
do desire to promote an intelligent and thorough 
discussion of the problem presented by strikes, and 
we offer tentatively the scheme for proposed legisla- 


tion suggested in another column, with entire readi- 
ness to withdraw it and substitute something better 
if something better shall be brought forward by the 
public discussion to which we hope this suggestion 
may give rise. It is not, then, for the purpose of 
defending this particular scheme, but for the pur- 
pose of making it clear, that we reply briefly to 
those who, like Mr. Depew and Professor Ely, 
think no other legislation is necessary, or those who, 
like Mr. Tuckerman, would postpone all legislation 
until they can secure what seems to them a final 
and ideal remedy. 

Mr. Depew, if we understand him aright, thinks 
that nothing can be done to protect either the 
rights of the laboring classes or the rights of the 


_public—the one violated by the aggressions of capi- 


tal when in the hands of unscrupulous and selfish 
men, the other violated when a prolonged conflict is 
provoked either by the aggressions of capital or by 
the domineering demands of labor organizations. 
Professor Ely is not quite of the same opinion, be- 
cause he thinks the present laws are adequate for 
the pretection of the laborer, but he seems to us to 
forget the greater public. He proposes, if we un- 
derstand him aright, to leave things as they are, 
but to take the franchise away from any corpora- 
tion which proves itself unable to get along peace- 
ably with its men, and, as a result, unable to serve 


satisfactorily the community. But the corporation ~ 


is unable to serve the community only when mob 
violence comes to the support of the strikers. To 
leave organized labor with no other protection than 
that which is afforded in case mob violence pre- 
vents the running of the railroad or the horse-car 
is to put a premium on mob violence. Thus far 
this remedy has not sufficed to protect labor, still 
less to protect the public from the great inconven- 
lence and damage inflicted by a bitter conflict be- 
tween a carrying corporation and its employees. 
We see little reason to think they would be any 
better protected in the future. One prominent 
labor journal declares that the era of strikes is 
over. If this is so, workingmen are left without 
any protection except that which they may find in 
the sense of justice and the sentiment of good-will 
in their-employers, unless some possible remedy is 
provided to take the place of that declaration of 
war involved in a strike. 

Mr. Tuckerman undoubtedly represents the view 
of a minority, but of a minority who are very much 
in earnest, who have a definite plan, and who are 
increasing in numbers. Government ownership and 
control of railroads can no longer be pooh-poohed 
off the stage of public discussion as unworthy of 
consideration. It was defended by Mr. Gladstone 
something like a quarter of a century ago. It has 
been adopted in Germany and, in Australia. In 
our own country the administration of the cable 
railroad on the New York and Brooklyn Bridge has 
not worked so ill as to indicate that an enlargement 
of the experiment is impossible. We should our- 
selves be glad to see the municipal administratio 
of a city railroad tried experimentally. But we are 
not able even to conceive how our complicated sys- 
tem of railroads could be carried on under our 
Federal system of government without constitu- 
tional as well as legal changes of the most far- 
reaching and radical character. This reform, if it 
be a reform, will not be reached in the present cent- 
ury- Meanwhile, shall the laborer be left depend- 
ent upon the justice and good-will of the employer, 
and the public dependent upon the combined justice 
and good-will of employer and employed? Or shall 


it take some measures to protect itself from the | 
evils inflicted by their warfares with each other, 


and to protect them from wrongs which in q state 
of public excitement either is liable to inflict ipon 
the other? To this question we cannot think there 
is more than one answer: some better remedy than 
the present law affords must be found. That the 
remedy we suggest is the one, we are by no means 
assured ; we only offer it for consideration. 
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The history of civilization makes it Very clear 
that when men are not provided with a legal remedy 
for real or supposed wrongs they invariably take 
the law in their own hands and avenge their wrongs 
and protect their rights by their own acts. As 
gradually the law extends its domain and furnishes 
protection, acts of individual violence either for 
self-protection or for the infliction of penalty cease. 
Where such legal provision is wanting, they con- 
tinue ; where the courts are corrupt or the methods 
of administration inadequate, or the process too 
slow for an impatient people, lynch law is admin- 
istered. Where a particular wrong is left un- 
punished, the wronged becomes his own avenger. 
In most parts of this country the law furnishes 
inadequate punishment for wrongs done to woman- 
hood, and the father, the brother, or the husband 
who shoots down the wrong-doer at sight is inform- 
ally acquitted by the courts, if not justified by 
public sentiment. Now, the horse-car men, who a 
few years ago were working sixteen or seventeen 
hours a day, had no legal remedy provided for them. 
They had nothing to do but to withdraw in 4 body— 
that is, strike—and to do what they could, by legal 
means if possible, by illegal means if they dared, to 
prevent other men from taking their places. We 
no more justify their mob violence than we justify 
lynch law; we only trace both to their natural 
source—the lack of legal remedy. It is not only, 
however, the laborer, but still more the public, which 
is now left unprotected. If A and B fall into dis- 
pute in the street and undertake to settle it by fisti- 
cuffs, the police interfere, and A and B’s protesta- 
tions that they can settle their own controversy and 
want to be let alone do not suffice; Government 
compels them to submit their dispute to a legal tri- 
bunal. We are clear that the time will come when 
it will be considered an anomaly that two organized 
forces, a labor organization with its volunteer allies 
from the mob, and a corporation with its paid minute 
men hired from Pinkerton detective force, should 
be left to fight out their battle with one another, 
leaving the public deprived of its customary and 
necessary method of carriage until the combatants 
have settled their controversy by a wager of battle. 
In our judgment, the men of thought and the men 
of wealth must find some other method for the 
settlement of such controversies or for the preven- 
tion of them, or the men not of culture nor of 
wealth, who are, after all, of the majority in this 
country, will enter upon some experiments which, 
whatever the final result may be, will temporarily 


inflict no small disaster upon the community. 


—,__ 


THE PEWLESS RICH. 


HE New York “Sun” publishes a report of 
an interview with the “ Superintendent” (Old 
English, Sexton) of St. Thomas’s Church of New 
York City respecting free seats and free sitters in 
the church, a part of which we transfer to our col- 
umns. Several officers of the church, subsequently 
interviewed, indignantly deny that the Superintend- 
ent correctly represents the sentiments of the church. 
No one knowing of the rector, Dr. Brown, and his 
work in the past, needs his prompt and vigorous 
disavowal of such sentiments. And we suspect that 
the interviewer does not even represent the Superin- 
tendent’s views with absolute correctness; that the 
somewhat too frank utterances of a rasped and 
irritated spirit have been at least not mollified or 
mitigated by the pencil of a reporter with a keen eye 
to the possibilities of a sensation. Nor need we add 
that the sentiments imputed to Mr. Williams are not 
the sentiments of The Christian Union on the subject 
of churches and their relation to a non-supporting 
public. A pewed church is not to be administered 
on the principles of a theater. 
At the same time we have a word to say, not so 
much in behalf of this superintendent in particular 
as for sextons, church trustees, and pewholders in 


general. There are in all our larger towns and 
cities, and notably so in New York, a certain class 
who live on the churches without contributing any- 
thing to their support. They know that churches 
need support, cannot be maintained without it; 
that coal, gas, interest on money invested, salaries 
for sexton, choir, clergyman, all must be paid for, 
in coin of an earthly kingdom. They believe, the- 
oretically, that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
They would disdain to live physically or even intel- 
lectually on the charity of their more generous 
neighbors. But they do not hesitate at all to live 
spiritually upon their charity. They take no pew; 
pay fo rent; make no systematic free-will offering. 
They go from church.to church as the fancy seizes 
them on Sunday morning, and are generally the 
first ones to object if a collection is taken up. If 
they were poor, the church would cordially welcome 
and provide for them. It is not true that the 
churches, even of the aristocratic quarter of New 
York City, are closed against the poor. But these 
are not poor. The self-supporting, self-respecting 
mechanic and hard-working wage-earner is not to 
be found among them. They live in the great hotels, 
the expensive boarding-houses, the aristocratic flats ; 
and.the chronic question every Sunday at break- 
fast is, Where shall we go to church? If they 
came for spiritual advantage, or even received such 
advantage though they did not come for it, the 
churches would, though somewhat less cordially, 
welcome and provide for them. But they never 
come for spiritual benefit, nor get it when they 
come. They are drawn by curiosity; they remain 
to criticise. They are this Sunday at St. to 
hear the famous rector ; next Sunday at St. to 
hear the famous music ; Sunday after next at St. 
to see the fashionable congregation. We have 
heard of a young man who deliberately contrived 
to get himself regularly invited to dinner by his 
various friends in order to save his board. The 
class we are speaking of probably do not consciously 
and deliberately contrive this method of boarding 
round in order to save pew-rent, but the effect is 
the same. The pewed churches are asked whether 
Christ would have turned away willing hearers 
from his doors if they did not bring a fee in their 
hand. Certainly not. And if the Superintend- 
ent of St. Thomas’s really sad, “ I am not looking 
for souls for the pews; it is the dollars that 
are wanted,” he said what does not represent 
the spirit of any Christian church. If there 
is any steepled club in New York City which that 
sentiment correctly represents, it is not a church of 
Christ. But it is also true that Christ told his 
Apostles that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and that if any town or city would not provide for 
their support they were to leave it and go their way 
to one which did not wish to get something for 
nothing. a 

There are probably few churches in any city 
whose doors are more besieged by these wealthy 
worshipers in forma pauperis than St. Thomas’s 
Church. For it has for them a threefold attrac- 
tion—beautiful music, a fashionable and wealthy 
congregation, and an eloquent preacher. It is not 
strange that the Superintendent has gotten somewhat 
out of patience in having to deal every Sunday 
morning with a Lazarus clothed in purple and fine 
linen standing at Dives’s door waiting for an invita- 
tion. We have not a word of justification or apol- 
ogy for the spirit of exclusiveness in the Church of 
Christ. But the Church of Christ cannot hope to 
do much good spiritually to men and women who 
habitually live on their neighbors. And if the 
criticism of the churches be carefully analyzed, it 
will be found to rest, not on the fact that the poor— 
that is, those who cannot pay—are excluded from its 
ministry, but on the complaints of those who are 
perfectly able to bear their proportion of its expenses 
and who complain because other people do not bear 


all the expense and invite ‘them to receive all the 


benefits. 


A HINT TO THE CHURCHES. 


6 ee: increasing demand for evangelistic work in 

connection with our churches is a goqd and 
} hopeful sign. It shows itself in many ways: in 
the number of professional evangelists who have 
entered the field and are serving the churches at 
various points by an itinerant ministry; in the 


recent Conventions of Christian Workers, such as 


that held not long since in New York City; and 
in the movements inaugurated by the Evangelical 
Alliance for a systematic visitation of towns and 
cities by organized lay effort. That our churches 
have been too exclusively schools, that they are too 
little fulfilling the first half of the Master's com- 
mandment to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
that they have allowed a great barrier to grow up 
between themselves and the non-worshipers, and 
that it is high time they removed it and began to go 
out into the highways and the hedges to compel the 
unchurched to come in, is, we think, patent to all 
observers of modern church life. But it is not quite 
so clear how this evangelistic work will best be car- 
ried on: by what instrumentalities ; in what manner. 
In many of our churches the minister cannot well 
personally undertake this evangelistic work. Ifhe 
is to be the teacher and pastor of his own people, 
he must both keep pace with modern thought and 
keep himself in contact with his own people. And 
what with the demands which literature makes on 
him if he is to be a full preacher, and those which 
the sermon makes on him if he is to be an instruct- 
ive preacher, and those which the homes in his 


parish make on him if he is to be a sympathetic 


preacher, and a pastor as well as a preacher, little 
time or strength is left him either to become ac- 
quainted with the mental and moral state of the 
men and women who never go to church, or to con- 


duct services which will have any prospect, by their 


own unaided force, of attracting them. 

But, on the other hand, there are serious objec- 
tions to the employment of professional evangelists. 
There is not any organized method of certifying 
their wisdom, to say nothing of their orthodoxy. 
For the adaptation of any particular evangelist to 
a particular parish, the pastor must depend on this 
evangelist’s general reputation—a very untrust- 
worthy dependence. The employment of such 


an evangelist necessitates the organization of extra 


meetings, and these cannot be sustained without 
extra work by a people who are often already 
overworked, nor without a derangement, more or 
less serious, of the regular services of the church. 
The introduction of a special work and a special 
worker in the church is liable to be accompanied by 
special excitement, and to be followed by a reaction. 
Some evangelists are, indeed, wise enough to resist 
the popular demand for a spiritual sensation, but 
those that do are liable to dissatisfy their audiences, 
while those who do not are liable to do them more 
harm than good. And while it is undoubtedly true 
that many churches could well afford an annual 
day of thanksgiving for the spiritual benefit which 
they have received from the visit of a conse- 
crated and wise evangelist, and the new life which 
dates from the day of his coming, there are others 
who would be more inclined to appoint a day of 
fasting and prayer to pray for a recovery from the 
evil effects of a deadening disappointment or a 
more death-dealing sensation which the evangelist’s 
advent brought with him. 

We are persuaded that in many, if not most, com- 
munities, the evangelistic work in connection with 
the church could better be done by organized lay 
effort than by the visit of a professional and paid 
evangelist. The layman does not need to know 
theology in order to proclaim Christ as the Saviour 
of sinners. He does need to know Christ as a 
personal friend and Saviour, but not to know church 
theories about him. No better evangelistic work 


has ever been done in the history of the church 
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than by Franciscan friars in the sixteenth century 
and by the itinerant preachers of the Methodist 
church in the eighteenth century; and both were 
generally uneducated. The Salvation Army has in 
many cases done an excellent evangelistic work; 
and its officers are not theologically learned, cer- 
tainly not professionally or scholastically learned. 
Much of the work of the Y. M. C. A. has borne ex- 
cellent fruit, and it has been carried on by laymen, 
and founded on a simple familiarity with the Eng- 
lish Bible. These historic illustrations, which have 
indeed been almost continuous in the history of the 
~ ehnrch from the day when Christ commissioned the 
seventy for evangelistic service in Perea, demon- 
strate that a professional education is not indis- 
pensable to the preaching of the Gospel, though it 
is to the teaching of Christian truth and duty to 
such as have accepted the Gospel. _ 

We submit, then, to our readers that it is neither 
necessary for them to throw on an already over- 
burdened minister the duty of an evangelist, nor 
to wait till a professional evangelist can be secured 
to do a work hitherto neglected by the church. 
Let the laymen take it up. Let the teachers in the 
- Sunday-schools visit their pupils and invite the 
parents into the church service ; or, better yet, carry 
to them from house to house the story of the Gos- 
pel. Let the preacher make his afternoon or 
evening service an evangelistic one, with a short 
sermon, and, if circumstances justify, an after 
inquiry meeting; and let the church, districting 
their geographical parish, invite every family not 
already attending church to come in. Let the 
_ churches, carrying out the plan inaugurated by the 
Evangelical Alliance, district the town, city, or 
ward, and visit undenominationally every family 
not already connected with some church. Organize 
cottage or parlor meetings, and let two or three 
laymen agree fo carry them on, giving thereunto 
one evening a week. Turn the Sabbath evening 
prayer-meeting into an evangelistic meeting, and 
ask laymen, instead of exhorting or confessing to 
one another, to tell the story of Christ’s love to 


those who do not know it, and who should be per-. 


sonally invited in to hear it. Take no census; 
make no estimate of numbers ; place no reliance on 
crowds ; trust not to spasmodic excitements, but to 
steady and permanent work. And in seeking for 
an evangelist, if one is sought for, look rather for 
aman who is wise to organize lay workers than for 
one who is eloquent to do for congregations en 
masse what the layman should do for them one by 
one. Christ did a large proportion of his preach- 
ing in conversation. And Christ was a layman. 
Both facts are significant and worth pondering. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PRISONS. 


At the meeting of the Congregational Club of this 
city on Monday evening, after the election of new 
members, one of whom was the Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Tay- 
lor, the subject of “ Prison Reform” was discussed. A 
letter was first read from Mr. George Kennan on the 
eon prison reform in Russia. It was announced, 

r. Kennan began, that a magnificent system of prison 
reform was about to be introduced throughout the Russian 
dominion, but this announcement did not arouse in him the 
expectation of any immediate changes, since a precisely 
similar announcement had been made at a prison reform 
conference in Sweden nearly twenty years ago and 
from time to time had been repeated. So far as he 
knew, the plans had never gotten so far as even to min- 
isterial consideration, and he believed never would get 
any further if people continued to allow themselves to 
be satisfied with'promises instead of reforms. The Rev. 
Wendell Prime, D.D., then addressed the meeting upon 
the general principles to be considered in the prison 
reform. Dr. Prime was followed by Mr. Charlton T. 
Lewis, who told ** How Prisons can be made to Pay the 
State.” Mr. Lewis’s test whether prisons paid or not 
was their educational and not their financial results, 
and it was on educational grounds that he condemned 
as barbarous the law passed in New York State 
last summer keeping prisoners in idleness so_ that 
they might not compete in the ranks of profitable 
labor. ile told of his visit to Sing Sing two weeks 
ago, when the warden informed him that upon the 
day of his visit two men had been sent from the prison to 
the insane asylum, having become deranged through,the 


enforced idleness. Mr. Lewis contrasted the American 
with the British system of prison discipline. During 
the last forty years in England the criminal population 
had been ate: He seventy per cent. In our own |coun- 
try it has increased, and increased out of all proportion 
to the population. The hope for prison reform in this 
country is that the condition of affairs has become so 
bad that public sentiment is finally being aroused on 
the question. Mr. W. M. F. Rounds, of the Prison 
Reform Association, closed the discussion by present- 
ing, not as a philosophical nor theological deduction, 
but as the lesson drawn from his experience, the truth 
that the reformation of the prisoners depends upon the 
recognition of their common manhood. With a great 
deal of effect he urged upon the Club the necessity 
that every one interested in the question should do all 
that he could at this critical moment to bring about a 
change in the prison methods in the State of New York, 
and on motion of Dr. Virgin the Club passed a set of 
resolutions which will be presented before the Legisla- 
tive Committee at Albany. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Newsboys and their business methods and social cus- 
toms have always been a subject of interest for the 
daily paragrapher. Perhaps it is the esprit de corps 
that prevails throughout all departments of the “ pro- 
fession,” the spirit of Bohemianism that proves the 
child to be father of the man ; or perhaps it is the con- 
sciousness of the generally accepted tradition that, like 
Napoleon’s soldier who carried in his knapsack a Mar- 
shal’s baton, the little fellow at the tail-end of jour- 
nalism may occupy some day the managing editor’s 
desk. Anyhow, there isa touchof human nature some- 
where that makes the whole world of newspaperdom 
akin. And so the newsboy, even if he doesn’t meet his 
cronies at the Press Club, is ineffaceably stamped with 
the newspaper work, and he comes in for his share of 
notoriety and credit. And there is a good deal of the 
same feeling toward the newsboy on the part of the gen- 
eral public as there is toward the full-fledged scribbler. 
The little fellow has all the dash, the verve, the chic, of 
his big brother, and sometimes—be it said with a sigh 
and a blush—sometimes more of the man part. Do 
we not all remember sweet-souled Charles Lamb’s 
lament over his own dead youth! And who has for- 
gotten the bitter moan of poor Richard Realf, the poet, 
hero, and scamp? Maybe it is this reminiscent inter- 
est that the newspaper man feels in the newspaper boy, 
as he looksinthe glass of time and sees his own features 
strangely distorted now. It was something like this, 
at all events, that induced the Spectator the other day 
to take a little tow-headed urchin by the hand and ask 
him about business. 


* 
* 


Business was dull. But it was picking up, and there 
was a good time coming. The Spectator asked his 
ragged friend for an accurate account of the absolutely 
necessary daily expenses of a newsboy. This was the 
answer, without hesitation and with matter-of-fact 
promptness and ease: “ Ten cents for dinner at ‘ Jim 
Fisk’s ’ or ‘ Boss Tweed’s ;? six cents for breakfast at 
the Lodging-House in Duane Street; six cents for 
supper at the same place ; six cents for lodging, and two 
cents for cigarettes.” The Spectator explained that he 
had used the term “ absolutely necessary ” in speaking 
of expenses, and therefore cigarettes might have been 
left out. But this boy had all the simple-minded per- 
tinacity of Wordsworth’s famous little girl who insisted 
“we are seven,” for he declined flatly to entertain a 
mild proposition that the cigarettes be left out for the 
sake of argument. No; cigarettes are held by the ordi- 
nary newsboy to be as necessary as food. It would’ be 
time thrown away to argue against the soothing paper 
smoke to a vender of newspapers. He will suffer him- 
self to be washed and combed and dressed, and he will 
pay tribute to the Cesar of humanizing influences so 
far as to eat with a fork and learn to read ; but there is 
no record and no memory of a cigarette-smoker giving 
up the dainty weed. This much the Spectator learned 
in five minutes. He also learned that five or six years 
ago business was a great deal brisker. In thosedays— 
my little informant told the story with an inward gaze 
of mournful retrospection and infinite wisdom of ex- 
perience that would have done credit to old Merlin— 
in those days boys sometimes made $5 or $6, and they 
spent it right royally, too. Whenever there was an 
“extra,” treble prices were asked, and given without 
hesitation. Nowadays, if a boy makes seventy or eighty 
cents a day he’s doing pretty well. And then there’s a 
different class of boys taking the places of those who 


made up the “society” of those days. Boys are a little 
| 


more careful with their money now, there is less gam- 
bling, and more of respectability and conventionality 
prevails throughout the whole class of newsboys. The 
Spectator learned from Mr. Heig, the Superintendent 
of the Newsboys’ Lodging-House in Duane Street, that 
while there are exceptional instances of frugality and 
thrift, the majority of the boys put little or nothing 
away in the “bank ” at the House. They like to go to 
theStheater, and they like to gamble a little, and then 
they like to smoke cigarettes and to frolic generally— 
and so the money goes. 


* * 
* 


In the National Theater on the Bowery the Specta- 
tor sat in a front seat and listened to the chatter of the 
gallery gods, many feet above. These gallery gods 
are mostly newsboys, bootblacks, and boys of that 
class. It costs ten cents to occupy a seat in the gal- 
lery, and the occupants, to judge from demonstrations, 
have a great deal more fun than the purse-proud 
holder of a box seat. Between the acts the Spectator 
looked up to the gallery just in time to catch a peanut- 
shell on the forehead. The coatless, white-shirted 
young rascal who had thrown the missile grinned good- 
natured defiance down on the disgruntled victim. This 
is how the average newsboy spends a surplus ten-cent 
piece that he may manage to secure. To get this 
admission price the average newsboy will gamble 
away the few pennies that he may have. The game 
most commonly played is called “crap,” and as high 
stakes as fifty or sixty cents change hands in the course 
of the game. “ Policy” is another familiar game that 
has many customers among the newsboys. “A dollar 
foracent” is the fascinating inducement that is offered 
to the boy who has a penny to risk. The Spectator 
came across some tragic cases that illustrated the un- 


The haphazard life of the boys tends to destroy the 
| industrial element ‘and to form a mania for the risks 

and chanees of illicit games. There is one story which 
is part of the traditional history of the Newsboys’ 
Lodging-House at Duane Street. 


* * 


Poor “ Kid” Heins ! When he came to the Duane 
Street Lodging-House some years ago he was such a 
frail, delicate little fellow that the larger boys imme- 
diately nicknamed him “Kid.” It was a term of en- 
dearment, for young Heins was a boy that had many 
friends. He was energetic qnd unusually thrifty, and 
withal good-hearted and generous. He borrowed two 
‘cents to buy four papers with the first day that he 
- started in the newspaper business, and fortune favored 
the bold young speculator. He doubled and tripled 
and quadrupled his capital, and it was soon known 
about the House and among the newsboys that “Kid” 
Heins was making money fast. Time passed, and the 
embryo Wiman throve and became the holder of a 
bank-book. The child grew strong and rosy. He had 
been weak and sickly, and nobody had expected him to 
live long, much less to grow fat and rich. Baker, the 
boy now employed at the Lodging-House, who was young 
Heins’s comrade in the old days, remembers how the 
little capitalist increased his wealth till he got together 


the entreaties of companions, induced him to visit the 
race tracks one day and bet on the horses. Late that 
night he reached New York a winner of $100! The 
next day he went to Mr. O’Conor, the Superintendent of 
the Lodging-House, and asked permission to draw what 
money he had in the bank—over $1,300. He repre- 
sented to Mr. O’Conor that he wished to start in busi- 
ness for himself; and he got his money. He went to 
the race track that day and lost $500. The next day 
he bet again, and lost $500 more. “Kid” Heins was 
now seventeen years of age, and too old to begin life 
again as a newsboy. The plump and rosy cheeks grew 
pale and shallow, and the quick, energetic step grew 
heavy and listless. One night the boy stole some trifle 
from a bread-wagon. The next day he was sent to the 
penitentiary for six months. He might have been sent 
to a reform school and been saved, but he went to 
prison, and he was glad to go. In three months he was 
dead. He had died of quick consumption and volun- 
tary starvation. The story of this unfortunate lad’s 
fate circulated quickly among the boys, and it served 
to discourage even the bolder young gamblers. It must 
be mentioned that the efficient Superintendent of the 
House, Mr. Rudolph Heig, with his estimable wife, 
adopts every means to save the boys from the evils of 


games of chance, and no games of chance are played in 


happy consequences of gambling among the newsboys. 


$1,300! But the passion of his class, combined with | 
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the Lodging-House ; but it is asad faet that the average 
newsboy is an inveterate gambler. 


* * 


What becomes of the ordinary newsboy when he 
grows too big to follow any longer the business of sell- 
ing newspapers and shining shoes? The Spectator 
asked this question the other day of several people who 
are interested in the subject, and who have peculiar 
facilities for obtaining accurate information. The Lodg- 
ing-Houses of this city and those of other cities have been 
founded with a purpose of answering this question 
satisfactorily. An industrious and economical newsboy 
to-day cannot be said to have few chances of bettering 
his situation and securing a foothold that may result 
in future prosperity. Societies are organized to secure 
employment for newsboys in the West and elsewhere 
on farms, and the fact is that any boy may get a place 
in the West if he wishes to go. The street Arabs of 
this city, as a rule, have no fancy for farm life in the 
West, however, and many boys could not be induced to 
go there. There are traditions that tell the story of 
the penniless, ragged newsboys who became in after 
life millionaires and public benefactors, and one would 
not be obliged to go very far to secure substantial basis 
in actual fact for these traditions. Nevertheless, after 
all the newsboys who become farmers and mechanics 
and millionaires are disposed of, there is a considerable 
margin left of boys who do not get on very well or who 
meet with misfortune of many kinds—boys who will 
be wild and unruly, the type that can be controlled 
only by a mother’s loving counsel, and, having no 
mother, drift from bad to worse, and end—where ? 
Where is there any place in this big city for sucha 


. boy? 


HOW TO PREVENT STRIKES. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LEGISLATION. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION, in order to eall out 
comment and suggestion that might lead to 
practical results in dealing with such strikes of the 
employees of carrying corporations as that just 
terminated in this city, recently sent the following 
tentative propositions to several well-known political 
economists, railroad men, and leaders of laborers’ 
organizations. Editorial comment will be found 
on another page. 7 


THE PROPOSED ENACTMENTS. 


The Christian Union proposes for the consideration of 
the public the enactment of a law by the several States, 
the provisions of which would have, of course, to be 
earefully guarded, the essential principles of which only 
are here outlined. They are two in number : 

First, the provision that every carrying corporation 
reveiving a franchise from the State for that purpose 
shall submit all questions which may arise between its 
employees and itself, respecting either wages or hours 
of service, to a judicial tribunal to be created for the 
purpose, with possibly an appeal in certain cases to the 
Appellate Court of the State, the decision of this 
tribunal to be binding in law upon the corporation. 

Second, a provision making it a misdemeanor for any 
employee of such corporation to leave its services with- 
out giving a prescribed notice—say one week. 

The object of the first provision is to give employees 
some other remedy for real or fancied wrongs than that 
afforded by a strike ; the object of the second is to pre- 
vent in any event a strike without adequate notice, and 
is based on the idea that if such notice were given the 
company could be prepared for it and the evils of the 
strike and the inconvenience to the public would be re- 
duced toa minimum. The purpose of the whole would 
be to protect the public from the serious inconvenience 
and loss inflicted upon the community by the present 
method of adjusting differences between railroad cor- 
porations and their employees by a strike. 


~ 


From P. M. ArtTuurR, 
Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


I am in favor of a general law that will com- 
pel corporations who receive their franchises from 
the people to submit all disputes between them and 
their employees they cannot settle themselves to a 
board of arbitration, whose decision shall be bind- 
ing upon both parties. Said board to be appointed 
by the President; or the power to be invested in the 
present Inter-State Commissioners. Had such a law 
been in force there would have been no strike on 
the C., B. &Q. road. I am in favor of your second 
proposition providing the corporation is required to 
give the same notice to the employee before dis- 
pensing with his services. So long as capital and 


labor are employed disputes will arise, and some 
means ought to be provided for the adjustment of 
them without resorting to strikes; and the most 
effectual way of preventing them is compulsory ar- 
bitration. I am, and always have been, willing to 
submit the differences of the engineers to arbitra- 
tion, confident that we would receive justice at the 
hands of intelligent men. When men are unwilling 
to submit their grievances to arbitration it is prima 
facie evidence that they have not got a good case ; 
hence the necessity of a law compelling them to 
submit them to a third party. 


From T. V. PowpvER ty, 
Grand Master Workman of the Order of Knights of Labor. 


I can see no reasonable objection to the first 
proposition offered by The Christian Union, pro- 
vided the judicial tribunal to which such cases would 
be submitted would have authority to send for and 
examine the books and papers of the railway com- 
pany in question. In the majority of cases the strike 
is the result of a reduction of wages; the reason 
assigned for the reduction is that the profits of the 
concern are too small to allow a continuance of the 
rate of wages then being paid. The judicial tri- 
bunal would have no means of ascertaining whether 
there was any truth in that statement unless the 
right to examine books, papers, and persons was 
made a part of its functions; with that amendment 
I would vote for the tribunal. 

The second proposition would work excellently 
for the railroads, but would be unjust so far as the 
employees would be concerned. It would give the 
employer an opportunity to single out those whom 
he did not want and discharge them ; he would also 
have a chance to have other men ready to take the 
places of his employees as soon as they struck, and 
he would not be at all anxious to arbitrate under 
these circumstances. The aim and object of the 
strike is to retain, or gain, advantages. When a 
strike becomes necessary it is the intention of the 
men engaged to make it a success if possible. If 
they give a week’s notice of their intention to strike, 
they will be struck out of work by the employer 
before that time. Since the proposition is “based 
on the idea that if such notices were given the com- 
pany could be prepared for it and the evils of the 
strike and the inconvenience to the public would be 
reduced to a minimum,” is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the greater number should be consulted in 
the matter also, and the employer required to give 
a timely notice of his intention to make such changes 
in the regulations of his establishment as would be 
likely to provoke a strike? It is a {poor rule that 
will not work both ways, but this bill seems to re- 
quire that the workingmen only should study the 
interests of the public, while the company may defy 
public opinion as it pleases. 

There is a far better plan for the prevention of 
strikes than that outlined in the proposed law 
offered by The Christian Union. The public, 
whose “ inconvenience” is taken into consideration 
in the proposed measure, has been inconvenienced 
far more through the operations of monopolies and 
corporations than through strikes on the part of 
workifgmen. 

The train of abuses which have been endured by 
a patient public as the result of corporate rule is 
much longer and weightier than those inflicted by 
strikes on the part of workingmen; but the proc- 
ess has been gradual, and, as a consequence, has 
not attracted the attention that has been bestowed 
upon the strike. It is only when a strike takes 
place that humanitarians or philanthropists realize 
that there is anything wrong with the workingman. 
So long as the toiler keeps on bending beneath the 
burden, no hand save his own will be stretched 
forth to lighten the load. As soon as he does what 
the worm is commended for, and turns on his per- 
secutor, hundreds rush forward with a remedy 
which in every instance aims only at the effect; the 
cause goes on unchecked. 

When the strike is inaugurated, the first plea of 
the employer,is that the interests of the public will 
suffer or the public will be inconveniended; then 
for the first time will he admit that the publi S 
a right to interfere in his business or that he owes 
anything to the public. In every railway difficulty 
the claims of the public are kept constantly before 
us by the corporation which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would regard any appeal from the 
public as an unwarrantable interference with its 
rights. 

The best plan whereby strikes on railways may 


Knights of Labor, and place all railway companies 
under the control of the Government. Make them 
real, bona fide public institutions by giving the public 
the right to exercise an authority over them that 
will remove the cause of the strike. The great 
city of New York is at the mercy of a few street 
railway companies who have been granted the privi- 
lege to run cars upon highways which belong to 
the people. It may be called Socialism to advo- 
cate the ownership by the city of all street rail- 
roads within its limits, but the argument in oppo- 
sition to the plan loses force when we consider 
that the streets which have been monopolized 
by the railroads are owned by the whole peo- 
ple of New York in common. If the ,rail- 
road has the right to the best part of the 
street, who is to prevent it from taking the whole 
street if it wants it, or, if it can purchase enough of 
the raseally material which finds its way into the 
legislative department of the city, to vote the whole 
street to the use of the company? The street is a 
public highway, and as a public highway it should 
remain; everything which relates to it, in a per- 
manent way, such as conveyances for the use of the 
public and the rails over which they run, should be 
owned and operated by the city. 

Until the government controls the public high- 
ways and manages them for the good of the whole 
people there will be strikes, and all legislation tend- 
ing to suppress strikes will be simply medicating 
the symptoms; they will be useless so long as the 
cause of the strike remains. 


From L. B. TuckERMAN, 
Editor of The Workman. 


I don’t believe the plan you propose will work. 
The contests between the carrying corporations and 
their hands, and the consequent inconvenience to 
the general public, have produced a profound con- 
viction that there must be a change ; but the drift of 
thought is almost wholly toward government owner- 
ship as the solution of the problem. The Grangers, 
the National Farmers’ Alliance, the Agricultural 
Wheels, are as pronounced in favor of this as 
are the Knights of Labor, the trades-unions, and 
the various socialistic organizations. All these 
organizations that favor government ownership are 
opposed on principle to allowing any public fran- 
chise to be operated by a private corporation for 
private profit, and would oppose your plan as terfl- _ 
ing to perpetuate a wrong condition of affairs and 
to put off the proper solution of the problem. 
Moreover, these enormously rich corporations have 
the reputation of being anarchistic ; 7. e., they obey 
such laws as they please, and hire the ablest legal 
talent to prevent their being forced to obey laws that 
don’t suit their convenience. The probability is that 
their wealth would enable them to nullify such a law 
as effectually as they have been able to practically 
nullify every other law to control their operations 
in the interest of the public except in so far as it 
suited {their convenience. The Constitution of the 
State of Pennsylvania is explicit in its declaration 
that a corporation acting as a common carrier shall 
not engage in mining, and yet the Reading Railroad 
is the great mining corporatiun of Pennsylvania. 
There is still another difficulty which I don’t see 
how it is possible to guard against, and that is the 
arbitrary power to punish by discharge and then to 
black-list. Suppose you pass a law that common 
carriers shall submit to arbitration, and forbid the 
strike without notice ; how are you going to prevent 
the quiet discharge and black-listing’ of the men 
who may have the temerity to refer a complaint to 
this court of arbitration? I am speaking of a 
real and practical difficulty. I happen to know 
several black-listed men. Two, in particular, were 
black-listed a year ago last Christmas, and haven’t 
had a job since, except such little catch-work 
as their friends could throw in their way—a day's 
work here and there, not amounting in all to 
their rent. One is now down sick from priva- 
tion and worry, and is living on the charity of 
his fellows; the other is dependent on his minor 
children ; and all either did was to be spokesmen 
for their shopmates. These men are honest, effi- 
‘ient, temperate men, one a teetotaler—God-fearing 
men, too; men who had been in the employ of 
their respective firms for years. They cannot 
prove a black list, but wherever they go, while there 
is work for other men, there is no work for them, 
and they know and their friends know that they 
will never again find work at their trades. Now, 
a too flagrant exercise of that power pretty certainly 


be abolished is to. adopt the proposition of the 


results in a strike, and the strike tempers it as 
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assassination tempers the despotism of/ absolute 
monarchies. _ The risk of a strike renders it dan 
gerous to profits to push matters too far. You 
make it a misdemeanor for the employeé to strike, 
and the corporations will see that that/part of the 
law is enforced, but woe unto the man whom their 
spies in the labor organizations shall find agitating 
with a view to referring any question of wages or 
hours to the Board of Arbitration! 

The fact is that it is essentially illogical to at- 
tempt to operate public franchises for private profit. 
These contests, and the inconveniences result- 
ing therefrom, are the necessary and legitimate 
results of the attempt to carry out that absurdity 
in practice. It is no less absurd to allow private 
corporations to operate these nerves and arteries 
of the body politic than it would be for a man to 
rent out to a third party the operation of his nerv- 
ous and arterial system, and allow him to charge 
“all the traffic will bear” on every message that 
went from brain to muscle or special sense-organ 
to brain, and on every drop of blood that came to 
refresh a hungry cell. There is one solution of the 
problem, and only one. The public, through its 
agents, must operate all public franchises with the 
sole object of ministering to the public welfare. 


From Proressor Ricuarp-T. Ety, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


I have read with interest your draft of a sug- 
gestion for legislation designed to prevent strikes 
upon railroads, whether horse or steam. I cannot 
say that I entirely approve of it. My view harmo- 
nizes with the decision bearing on this subject 
given some years ago by Judge Noah Davis, of 
your city. The corporations having received fran- 
chises from the State are under obligations to per- 
form services. They should be compelled to per- 
form these services or to forfeit their franchises. 
If they are not able to live without perpetual quar- 
rels with their employees, they thereby confess their 
incompetence to perform the duties which they have 
undertaken. It has been urged that this view 
would make the corporations slaves of their em- 
ployees ; but there is no experience to warrant this 
assertion. At any rate, the corporations should be 
compelled to show reason why their franchise 
should not be forfeited. If they can prove that 
they have in every respect treated their employees 
fairly, that they have been willing to arbitrate dif- 
ficulties, and that all overtures on their part have 
been rejected by their employees, this might be 
regarded as a satisfactory reason for a non-forfeit- 
ure of franchise. 

It is said that employees owe duties to the gen- 
eral public; but if they owe duties to the general 
public, the public is under obligations to these 
employees to see that wages, length of working day, 
and other conditions of service are in every respect 
what they ought to be. Duties and rights are 
always correlates. If we, the general public, make 
claims of the employee, then certainly they can 
make claims of us. What has the general public 
in New York done to warrant it in making it a mis- 
demeanor for an employee to leave the service of 
the railroad corporations without previous notice ? 
Better than your suggestion do I like that which 
appeared in the “ Record and Guide” of your city, 
of the 2d instant. It is to the effect that con- 
ductors and car-drivers should be licensed and made 


public officers ; that their pay and hours of labor, as | 
well as general treatment, should be established by. 


the city or State. This implies the recognition of 
the fact that rights and duties are mutual. 

For years we have had very little difficulty in 
Baltimore with street-car strikes. I remember only 
one during the eight years I have been a resident 
of this city, and that of short duration. A few 
years ago street-car employees were compelled to 
work, in this city, over seventeen hours a day. 
Finally they protested against this brutality, and 
called a mass-meeting. They received the sympa- 
thy of our best citizens and the active support of 
our most influential newspaper. Several cler- 
gymen attended the mass-meeting, and expressed 
their heartfelt sympathy with street-car 
employees and their determination to assist them 
in all lawful endeavors to redress their griev- 
ances. As a result of all this a bill was finally 
passed by our Legislature introducing a_twelve- 
hour working day, and since the brief strike 
that took place at this time, the public has 
been put to no further inconvenience. The 
effect of this active co-operation of the best ele- 
ment of Baltimore society with the workingmen 
has been most salutary. The estrangement and 


bitterness between industrial classes which you 
found in New York City is here very largely want- 
ing. I attribute your difficulties in New York and 
Brooklyn largely to the callous indifference of your 
wealthy and cultured classes. I have never heard 
of a clergyman or prominent lawyer in New York 
City or Brooklyn who has actually helped’ street- 
car employees to redress their grievances. The 
workingmen feel that they are left to fight out their 
own battles alone and unaided, and your experience 
in all your troubles is the legitimate outcome of this 
feeling. 


| 


From J. B. CLARK, | 
Professor of Political Economy in Smith College. 

In my judgment, the time has come’ when com- 
pulsory arbitration is required in cases of dispute 
between carrying corporations and their employees. 
The initiative in the action should be taken by the 
party having a grievance; and the other party 
should be compelled to respond or lose the case by 
default. If neither party were to apply to the 


tribunal, this court itself should have authority to 
summon them before its bar, and to pronounce a 


binding decision. 

In enforcing a judgment thus rendered, as against 
a corporation relatively little difficulty would be 
encountered. In coercing the men the difficulty 
would be greater. It would be possible for them to 
refuse to work on the terms decided on by the 
tribunal. Could any police power compel them 
to resume their places under such circumstances ? 
If not, then it is clear that they would retain, in 
spite of arbitration, a practical power to. strike. 
That which the tribunal is designed to prevent 
would not necessarily be prevented. Can this difh- 
culty be met? The answer to this question is in- 
volved in the reply to the second inquiry on the list, 
namely, whether a discontinuance of work without 
due notice should be made a misdemeanor. 

A statute that should introduce a criminal pro- 
cedure into a case that is primarily civil would 
hardly be sustained by public opinion. It would be 
bitterly opposed by workingmen ; and if an attempt 
were made to enforce it, the result would be to over- 
whelm the police courts, without reaching any con- 
siderable proportion of the men who, in the case of 
a great strike, would be liable to punishment. A 
striker would not be placed in much actual danger 
by the existence of such a statute; and it would 
not have a great practical influence. By intro- 
ducing the public as a party in the case a tech- 
nical ground for such a statute would be afforded ; 
since the community is injured by a precipitate 
strike. It is on this ground that the combination 
laws of former times were based. A part of the 
odium attaching to the memory of these laws is due 
to the fact that they introduced a criminal procedure 
where a successful civil action would remove all 
occasion for it; for if the dispute between employers 
and employed could be settled, the interest of the 
community in the case would cease, and the entire 
ground for the action for misdemeanor would be 
taken away. Can such a result be attained? Can 
carrying corporations and their employees be made 
to submit their disputes to an authorized court and 
to abide by its decisions? The employers can 
certainly be made to do this; the workingmen can 
be so if they can be impelled, by some practical 
influence, to surrender their privilege of striking 
under any circumstances, legitimate or otherwise. 

A thing that workmen prize and tenaciously 
cling to is a certain claim to precedence over non- 
union men who, when a strike actually comes, are 
employed te take their places. They think that 
they are justified in preventing the employment of 
such men by all means short of criminal violence. 
They believe that they have a right to displace 
these men and to resume their own former positions 
after such a contest with their employers is ended. 
If a strike under wrongful conditions were made to 
work a clear forfeiture of this claim, it would not be 
lightly resorted to. Men would dread to see the 
authority of the court and the higher authority of 
public opinion clearly arrayed against them in their 
effort to keep their places vacant, and to regain 
them if temporarily filled. It is always true that, 
in the case of some strikes, public opinion is, on the 
whole, against the strikers in their efforts to keep 
non-union men from taking and holding their posi- 
tions. This influence, however, is not, under pres- 
ent conditions, a very decided one. The members 
of the community are not unanimous in their views. 
The popular verdict would be pronounced and de- 
cisive if there were certain recognized circumstances 
under which a striker would forfeit all his reserved 
claims in this direction. 


It is clear that men ought not to leave their 
work while arbitration is pending, nor after a decis- 
ion has been rendered. They ought not, under any 
circumstances, to leave it without due notice. 
They zan probably be prevented from doing so. 
A tribunal may be established with such rules of 
procedure that the privilege of resorting to it would 
be worth much to employees. By conforming to 
its just requirements they might see their claim to 
precedence over outside men confirmed ; by refus- 
ing to conform to such requirements they might see 
it definitely forfeited. For this and other reasons 
they would be extremely unwilling to lose their 
status before the court, and to see their names 
written on a black-list of their own making. I am 
led to believe that the authoritative arbitration of 
disputes between public carriers and their em- 
ployees is practicable. Of the desirability of it 
there has not, in recent years, been any doubt. 


From Ricumonp M. Smirna, 
Professor of Political Economy in Columbia College. 


Glancing hastily at the proposition that the 
wages of employees of transportation companies 
shall be fixed by a judicial tribunal, and such decis- 
ion shall be binding on the parties concerned, it 
certainly seems to me to be open to grave objection. 
It has generally been accepted as a principle that 
compulsory arbitration fixing wages could not, in 
the nature of things, be successful. It is impossible 
to compel men to work for less than they consider 
necessary or desirable, if they can find work else- 
where; while, on the other hand, it is impossible to 
compel producers to pay wages which would destroy 
the net profits of business. But if, after the decision, 


the men are at liberty to work or not to work as. 


they please, and the employer is equally at liberty 
to give or not to give work as he pleases, then the 
object of the reference is entirely lost. The arbitra- 
tion is a failure, and the parties begin maneuver- 
ing again for a new position. The losing party 


‘commonly assumes the attitude of the workingman 


in “ Punch” who exclaimed on hearing the decis- 
ion of the arbitrators: “Ca’ that arbitration! Why, 
they’ve gone agin us!”’ 


It is, of course, possible to fix contractual money 


relations between men by State action, either legis- 


lative or judicial. A notorious example in these 


modern days is the statutory fair rent between 
Irish landlord and tenant, as fixed by a land 
court. But such determination does not interrupt 
the work of production. If the rent is reduced, it 


brings hardship to the landlord by diminishing his — 


customary income. If the rent remains high, it is 
a hardship to the tenant, but he is in no worse con- 
dition than before, and can abandon his farm. In 
businesses where wages or the reward of the laborer 
enters as one of the items of expense, the wages 
might be fixed at such a point that the employer 
would refuse to continue the work of production 
because it brought him no profit. And it is not 
easy to see how he could be compelled to continue 
the business. 

The answer to this, of course, would be that the 
tribunal would consider the question whether the 
corporation could afford to pay the wages demanded 
by the laborer and still make a fair profit. With- 
out stopping to notice that this would compel the 
tribunal to ignore every social and ethical ground 
for the advancement of wages, which would com- 
monly be the strongest plea from the side of the 
laborer, the legislation desired by The Christian 
Union would bring us to the following curious 


dilemma: 


The present tendency is to fix railroad rates in 
the interest of the customer of the railroad—that is, 
the consumer. Witness the customary five-cent 
fare on street railroads and the elevated railroad, 
any attempt to raise which would undoubtedly be 
checked by legislative action. Witness also the 
recent action of the Iowa Railroad Commissioners 
in fixing rates, which, it is true, Judge Brewer has 
declared must be compensatory, but has laid the 
burden of proof on the railroads by saying that it 
must be decided by actual trial whether they are 
compensatory or not. In this way a limit is put on 
the gross income of arailroad. Regulating the pay- 
roll would raise the expense account toa maximum. 
With the gross income fixed at a minimum and the 
expense account placed at amaximum, would not the 


net income out of which dividends are to be paid be 


apt to disappear? It seems to me that the rail- 
road would be ground to very fine powder between 
this upper and nether millstone. 

There are two ways out of this dilemma. One 
is that railroad building would cease, as it did after 
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_the™“ Granger” legislation in Wisconsin. Or the 


State would have to take one more step and guar- 


- antee to the stockholders reasonable dividends. 


_ After protecting the railroad customer by fixing 


fair rates, and securing fair wages to the railroad 


employee, it would seem reasonable to guarantee 
_ fair dividends to the railroad investor whose money 


has constructed the instrument of transportation 


which accommodates the first and employs the 


second. But if the State does these three things, 


what remains of the “private” character of the 
railroad business except the mere corporate form 
and the opportunity to steal and make deals? If 
we go that far, the State may as well assume the 
ownership of the meansof transportation at once. I 
think labor organizations are powerful enough and 
public opinion is sympathetic enough in this country 
to secure fair wages to the laborer without proceed- 
ing to that doubtful experiment. The true sphere 
for State activity in behalf of the laborer is in regu- 
lating the conditions under which he works; 2@.g., 
the length of the working day, the sanitary condi- 
tion of the workshop, the tenement-house, ete. To 
attempt the “ pretium justum” is always a dubious 
matter, especially when it is the price of labor. 
CotumBIA COLLEGE, February 15, 1889. 


Mr. Cuauncey M. DEPEw, 
President New York Central Railroad. 


In a conversation with a representative of The 
Christian Union Mr. Depew stated very clearly and 
strongly the opinion that the proposed settlement of 
disputes between common carriers and their em- 
ployees by compulsory arbitration was altogether 
impracticable and unjust to the companies. The 
employers could be held responsible ; their charters 
even could be revoked if they refused compliance with 
the decisions of the courts ; but the employees could 
not be held responsible, and the attempt to pass any 
act making it a misdemeanor for a man to stop 
work when he chose would be the political death 
of the legislator who proposed or the party which 
supported it. Such an act, if it could be passed, 
would be an interference with the free move- 
ment of labor, at variance with our institutions, 
and productive of only disastrous results. When 
asked whether this was constitutionally impossible 
or merely “legislatively impossible,” he replied, 
“Both.” The fact that a strike among seamen 
had always been judged a misdemeanor and punished 
as such he deemed not to be an analogous case, 
because of the exceptional seriousness of the perils 
there involved. When it was suggested, however, 
that the suspension of railway traffic sometimes in- 
volved public interests nearly as important as those 
of the companies or the men, Mr. Depew not only 
admitted that such was the case, but termed the 
railroads “ the arteries” of our commercial system. 
Yet it was impossible, he thought, that the public 
through legislation should secure against injury from 
strikes the interests which it had at stake. It was 
possible in Germany, where each railroad official 
became, so to speak, a part of the military 
system, but the remedy of State ownership would 
never be adopted in America, since it not only 
resulted in much higher rates, poorer accommo- 
dations, and slower service, but was opposed to the 
whole spirit of our institutions. In reply to the 
observation that Australia, quite as democratic a 
country as our own, had also adopted the system of 
State ownership, Mr. Depew described with much 
force the evils which he believed would be involved 
in attempting a similar experiment here, among 
other things making it clear that with our spoils 
system (though he did not use the word) the in- 
crease of patronage would make it impossible by 
anything short of a revolution ever to displace the 
party in power. The German Government, he 
said, had in its railroad civil service a most impor- 
tant political weapon,.of which it availed itself in 
the controlling of elections. Legislative remedies 
being thus described as out of the question, he was 
asked if the companies were able to propose any 
method by which the stoppage of traffic through 
strikes should be avoided. He replied that difficulties 
between employers and employees arising from real 
or (more generally) fancied grievances would prob- 
ably keep recurring for a long time to come, and 
he did not believe that there was “in this world ” 
any method of settling them except through the 
gradual improvement of the relations between the 
companies and the men. On his own road there 
had been a steady improvement in these relations 
ever since he had become connected with it, and he 
did not believe that his road was any exception to 
the general rule. 


A MEMORIAL TO MR. ROE. 


Editors of The Christian Union: 

As a resident six months out of each year of the 
Highland region of the Hudson, I am greatly interested 
in that section and desirous that the beauty of its 
scenery should secure the largest possible recognition. 
It is for this reason that I am interested in the sugges- 
tion which prompts this letter. 

Mr. E. P. Roe, for many years my neighbor, was an 
intelligent and devoted lover of the Highland country. 
He found there much of the material which supplied 
the descriptive and poetic quality of his work, and his 
memory must remain one of the possessions of the sec- 
tion. In at least one story he described with great 
minuteness and fidelity the sucéessive phases of natural 
life in the Highlands during the- year, and the beauty 
of his surroundings left a permanent impression upon 
all his work. 

It seems eminently fitting to me that some memorial 
of Mr. Roe should be placed in the country which he 
loved so well—a memorial to the man and the lover of 
nature, as well as to the successful novelist. Perhaps 
the most appropriate memorial, and one which would 
fall in most completely with Mr. Roe’s own tastes, 
would be something which was in a sense part of the 
country itself. It would be peculiarly appropriate, I 
think, that such a memorial should be largely a work 
of nature and only subordinately a work of art. 

These requirements would be met if a bowlder of 
sufficient size were taken from one of the mountains, 
and set up with as little change as possible, on a proper 
site, with a suitable inscription. 

As a neighbor and friend of Mr. Roe, and as a lover 
of the country in which he was so deeply interested, I 
should be very glad to bear my part in the moderate 
expense of this enterprise. Such a memorial ought to 
be a joint expression of the regard of his friends and 
of those who feel indebted to him for impulse received 
from his writings. I suggest, therefore, this project, 
in the hope that others will join with me in securin 
this lasting recognition of Mr. Roe’s character an 
work. Yours very truly, 

LAWSON VALENTINE. 
Tue SALAMANCA, February 12, 1889. 


The Christian Union is ‘in full accord with the 
suggestion of a memorial to Mr. Roe. It is spe- 
cially fitting that such a memorial should be erected 
in the beautiful country which had not only the 
observation of his best years, but the strength of 
his deepest affections. Mr. Roe has laid a host of 
people under obligations for moral and spiritual 
impulse. Those who knew him knew a man whom 
they delighted to honor ;.and even those who were 
not interested in his literary work were deeply 
attached to one whose whole life was an expres- 
sion of good-will to others. The form suggested 
for a memorial is one which will identify his 
memory with the country in which he lived, and 
which will commemorate especially his love of 
nature and the unfailing joy which he found in the 
scenery about him. It will stand also to his host 
of friends as recognition of the free-hearted and 
generous hospitality which always welcomed each 
new-comer with the sincerest pleasure, and bade 
him farewell with the sincerest regret. Several 
influential friends of Mr. Roe who have been con- 
sulted approve of this plan, and have signified their 
intention to aid in its accomplishment. The sum 
of money required need not be large; it cannot be 
definitely stated at this moment. The Christian 
Union will be very glad to act as an agent between 
those who are furthering this project and those who 
are desirous of contributing to it. 


AN ETCHER OF MODERN HOLLAND. 


By Ripeitey HircHucock. 


oh the work of many artists and the 
public there is a distance, or an intangible 
barrier like that which has sometimes separated 
the pulpit from the pew. The artist may be a 
skilled performer, a marvelous “painting or 
modeling machine,” but wonder at the perfec- 
tion of the mechanism passes, and the workleaves 
us cold. | 

This absence of sympathy, of really genuine ex- 
pression, is familiar to every one, although every one 
is not frank enough to acknowledge it. There is 
little vital sensibility in many examples of French 
academic art and in most modern Italian sculpture. 
There is little beyond a very high and praiseworthy 
degree of quick apprehension and mechanical dex- 
terity in much of the etching which is prized 
because etching per se is held to illustrate a high 
phase of art. Yet painting, sculpture, etching, and 
the other arts are but means, to repeat the old 
truism, and in the hands of a true nature-lover like 
Storm van ’s Gravesande the etching-needle takes 
its proper place. The present exhibition of this 
artist’s work shows again that the etcher is not a 


mere performer on copper, but one who is telling 
what sensitive eyes have seen in the most fitting 
way. 

Since personality counts for so much in Van ’s 
Gravesande’s work, something may be said regard- 
ing the man. Mr. Hamerton has told us that Carel 
Nicolaas Storm van ’s Gravesande is a Dutch gentle- 
man, with the title of Jonkheer, a son of the Vice- 
President of the House of Representatives, and a 
member of the Council of State. He studied for the 
bar and took the degree of Doctor of Law at the 
University of Leyden, but his taste for art induced 
him to exchange law for painting. Mr. Hamerton, 
at the time this sketch was published, spoke of 
Van ’s Gravesande as an occasional etcher, and first 
of alla painter. To us the artist has been known 
only as an etcher, and the drawings and water- 
colors shown at the present exhibition are the first. 
which we have seen. “It may surprise some to 
find that the etcher is also a painter,” writes Pro- 
fessor Richard A. Rice, in the catalogue of the ex- 
hibition, “while to me it is no small pleasure to 
introduce a friend who.is already known as an agree- 
able companion and who has enough to say for him- 
self. I had the pleasure of seeing most of these 
drawings in the summer of 1887 at-.the artist’s 
house in Brussels. From its rather grim-looking 
exterior one is hardly prepared for the friendly in- 
terior,which is neither Belgian nor Dutch, but simply 
artistic, in the sense that it suggests at once the 
presence of a man whose life is in art. The glare 
of that interminable street, the ‘Rue du Trone,’ 
made the outlook into the pleasant gardens a great 
relief. We sat by the open window and caught the 
sweet scents while we talked of art and artists. 
There is exhibited a vigorous drawing of his studio 
on the upper floor where the etchings are made. 
His painting is done in another studio at some 
distance from hishouse. The room is on the ground 
floor. At the back is a little garden filled with 
vines and shrubbery, and from it a picturesque view 
along the railway, with a distant outlook. I was 
impressed at once by the extreme simplicity of the 
place, without affectation of disorder or bareness, 
thoroughly characteristic of the man as I had learned 
to know him through his etchings, and as I found 
him, unassuming, earnest, full of good humor and 
friendly courtesy.” 

Let me add to this sketch of the man a few 
notes furnished by Mr. Frederick Keppel: * Per- 
sonally, Van’s Gravesande is an accomplished man 
of the world, and, belonging to one of the best fam- 
ilies in Holland, he is well known in circles outside 
of ‘Bohemia.’ He inherits the title of Jonkheer. 
We have a trace of this Dutch title in the city of 
Yonkers, which was originally a Knickerbocker 
Jonkheer’s estate. His family name is Storm, the 
remainder of the cognomen being a title. Asheis 
a man of large private means, he has never sought 
to live by his art, and in consequence he has always 
been able to keep his artistic conscience clear and 
to eschew ‘ pot-boilers.’ In person he is tall, erect, 
soldierly, a handsome and distinguished gentleman 
of forty-eight. His handsome house in Brussels is 


‘full, but not crammed nor littered, with interesting 


objects of art, paintings mostly of the modern Dutch 
school, drawings, etchings, bric-4-brac, and some 
very fine old pottery and glassware, the latter inher- 
ited. In this house the artist receives all visitors 
with a charming kindliness and well-bred simplicity. 
He will converse with them, with equal fluency, in 
Dutch, French, English, or German. Although 
residing in Brussels, he is an enthusiastic Hollander, 
refusing to be taken for a Belgian. He is one of 
the few artists who take a sincere pleasure in the 
good work done by their brethren. His ideas of art 
are broad, liberal, and catholic. An American who 
goes with him to the Salon every year finds his con- 
versation there to amount to a liberal education. 
Of etchers he ranks Whistler first among the mod- 
erns. There exists only one complete set of Van ’s 
Gravesande’s etchings, and this set is destined by 
the artist for the museum at Amsterdam, which is 
already richer than any other in the etchings of 
Rembrandt.” | 

It would be hard to say when Van’s Gravesande 
first became known to our amateurs. He received 
some slight instruction from a Belgian artist, Fe- 
licien Rops, and his first plates were made in 1868. 
His first set, containing thirteen plates, was pub- 
lished in 1872, and cordially received, especially 
by Mr. Hamerton. A second series was published 
in 1873, and others in 1877 and 1880. No doubt 
Mr. S. P. Avery was among the earliest collectors, 
and others speedily acted upon the hints of Mr. 
Hamerton’s “ Etching and Etchers.” But it was 
not until 1884 that an exhibition of Van’s Grave- 
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sande’s work was held in New York, at the gallery 


of Messrs. Keppel & Co. The collection contained 
188 etchings and dry-points, arranged in chrono- 
logical order. Van ’s Gravesande, like the true 
Hollander that he is, has always been a lover of 
water. Whether his subject has been broad, calm 
surfaces, expressed by leaving the plate blank save 
for judicious indications of reflections, or water 
rippled by a breeze swaying the grasses of the 
shore, as in “Au Bord du Gein,” the etcher has 
rarely failed to treat his mobile, difficult theme 
with admirable delicacy, certainty, and reserve. 
Indeed, reserve is a featureof Van ’s Gravesande’s 
work which is constantly felt. In his best plates there 
is no straining for effect, nothing nervous or forced. 
Possibly this is due partly to the influence of na- 
tional temperament, for there is little Dutch art 
from Rembrandt down which inakes us feel that 
the artist has exhausted himself or that he painted 
or etched without a hearty enjoyment of his work 
and assured command of self. Van ’s Gravesande 
has never worked under whip and spur, laboring to 
realize the unusual in a feverish hope of original- 
ity. But he has been original in the true sense, for 
he has gone directly to nature, recording what he 
has seen in a manner distinguished by simplicity, 
at least in most of his plates. At the outset his 
work showed evidences of labor and preoccupation 
with the means of expression, but the ease born of 
confident mastery of materials was soon to come. 
Among the river views and shore scenes, the har- 
bors with shipping and wharves with lines of piles, 
which we saw at this first exhibition was the “ Mill 
on the Border of the Gein,’’ an etching “ tender, 
reserved, and strong,” to quote: Mr. Hamerton, 
who has called it “one of the most perfect etchings 
produced by the modern school.” These water- 
scapes acquainted a larger audience with the artist’s 
simplicity in composition ; his attainment of strong 
effects by apparently slight means, and his pictorial 
power in the best sense of the phrase. His versa- 
tility was illustrated in transitions from delicate 
studies of foliage and the suggestive treatment of 
water to the broad, vigorous generalization of the 
Courbet-like “‘ Entrance to the Forest,” or the ac- 
curate, thorough delineations of Druidic rocks at 
Carnac, or certain drawings of wharves very sound 
and complete in structural significance. 
the later works of this exhibition were several 
large plates executed in dry-point which seemed to 
me less valuable. The coarse lines and smudgy 
blacks made the means more apparent than the end ; 
but in his smaller dry-points Van’s Gravesande has 
again and again proved his tact and delicacy in 
realizing effects impossible with.the bitten line. 
This first exhibition gained for Van’s Grave- 
sande the welcome due to a true artist. Some two 
years later exhibitions of his etchings and dry- 
points were held at the Grolier Club in New York 
and the Boston Art Museum, and these collections 
included the plates done up to December, 1886. The 
present exhibition at the gallery of Messrs. Keppel 
& Co. carries on the list to No. 282, with a few un- 
important exceptions. Of the last 144 plates, 70 are 
done in pure dry-point, the remainder by a combi- 
nation of dry-point and biting. This preference 
for a medium softer and richer than the bitten line 


is usually due to fitness. That is, dry-point, which has | 


been called mezzotint in line, is evidently peculiarly 
adapted to the rendering of subjects seen in an 
- atmosphere misty, or for other reasons intervening 
to prevent clean-cut, sharp definition. Moreover, 
dry-point may be used to secure a rich and soft 
harmony of tones, although it must be said that 
tonality per se has rarely been Van’s Gravesande’s 
object. It is not to be claimed that the artist has 
been uniformly successful, or even that he has suc- 
ceeded at all in some of the later plates. Occa- 
sionally we find blurred dry-point sketches too 
slight for adequate suggestion, which must be ac- 
cepted as sketches or notes and little more. And yet 
this may prove misleading. The collection exhibits 
a true artist’s work, and there are few of these 
scenes on the Maas, at Dordrecht, and at Katwyk 
which are devoid of charm. Although Van’s 


Gravesande shows a growing preference for the | 


charcoal effects possible in dry-point, he certainly 
exhibits no tendency toward labored or exhaustive 
treatment. 


figures, illustrate selection and omission carried to 
an extreme. Sometimes the dry-point appears like 
a strange eruption without sufficient explanation, 
but, on the whole, perhaps lack of definiteness is 
preferable to the opposite extreme. The artist’s 
versatility is shown again, although less positively 
than before so far as his work ‘on copper is con- 


Among | 


On the contrary, some of these studies 
of harbors with shipping, or beaches with slight 


cerned. But his black-and-white drawings prove 
his ability to render details or to generalize, to 


express texture and solidity or to suggest form. 


His water-colors show the sense of artistic fitness 
and the admirable tact in selection which we have 
learned to value in his etchings, but there is little 
to indicate distinction as a colorist, if I may sum- 
marize in these hasty phrases a collection which 
deserves more detailed discussion. j 

But it is only the general spirit of Van’s Grave- 
sande’s art which I can attempt to indicate. Van’s 
Gravesande is a most companionable etcher. He 


never exhausts himself nor his audience. There is 


always a quality of reserved force in his work, and 
even though he may never show himself as brilliant 
as Whistler, nor as vigorous as Haden, nor as imag- 
inative as Méryon, yet Van ’s Gravesande’s work 
always retains his friends. He is a true artist in 
his sensitiveness to natural aspects and his tact and 
sterling ability in selecting and delineating the facts 
before him in such a way that a true impression is 
preserved. In other words, Van’s Gravesande ap- 
prehends and interprets the spirit of Holland land- 
scapes and waterscapes in his best work, without 
marring the impression by insisting upon his own 
cleverness, but also Without subordinating his own 
calm, gracious, and feeling personality until his 
art becomes that of a copyist. His work is that 
of a poet—a poet of the naturalistic rather than the 
romantic or realistic school—a poet modest, as 
befits a true lover of nature, but one to whom we 
turn again and again with contentment when more 


ambitious verse leaves us unsatisfied. | 


WINTER IN SLEEPY HOLLOW WOODS. 
By StepHen Henry THAYER. 


N O imprint marks the fallen snow 
As through the solitudes l walk; | 
The sunlight sheds its setting glow | 
On yonder hill, as fain to mock | 
The glimmering twilight here below. 


The trees stretch, over hushed defiles, 
Their bare arms, and, within the shade, 

Weave traceries across the miles ae 
Of hermit-wood and hollow glade, 

That pencil all the stilly aisles. 


The nymphs have left their lonely haunt, 
And arctic frosts now seal each nook ; 
Nor does the song of mavis daunt 
The icy challenge of the brook, 
That clamors with a muffled taunt. 


The shy hare peeps from covert bed, 
Half hidden in its furréd nest ; 
The light dart of the squirrel’s tread | 
Scaree dints the white drift’s stainless breast ; 
The tropic voices all are dead. | 


From out the silence breaks the chat 
And flutter of the winter wren ; 
The sparrows gossip this and that ; : 
The partridge drum from up the glen, | 
And, treed above, what’s woodpeck at? _ 


Against the purple depths of sky, 
The button-balls, a thousand spheres, 
Cling to their tenuous stems on high, 
From skeletons that scorn the years, 
And wake an ancient lullaby. 


The tulip-tree flings amber shells 
Aloft to catch the starry tleece— 
(Fair-shapen as the lily-bells, 
They rustle in the wintry breeze, ) 
And why? Ah, Nature never tells ! 


The last year’s golden-rod sways yet, 
A specter in the ghostlier snow ; 

The sumach casts its silhouette 
Against the western afterglow, | 

Whereof the shadows still are set. 


The winds sweep o’er the forest lane 
In moaning tones or shivering blasts, - 

Now murmuring a whispered pain, } 
Now charging through the empty masts, _ 

Then lulled to silence once again. i 


Dumb winter ! may thy voices speak 
Prophetic of the days to be. 
I see, in fen and cloister bleak, 
The yet unbloomed felicity 
Of happy Mays now pale and meek. 
SLEEPY HoLiow, January, 1889. 


THE OLD FARM’S WOOD-PILE. 
By C. C. Assorr, M.D. 


“In winter's tedious nights sit by the fire, 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago.” 


HIS was my wont just forty years ago; but 
such nights were never tedious; nor were the 
ages woeful of which the old folks chatted. Sitting 
by the fire to-night, I am led to contemplate, not so 
much the heaped-up logs and cheerful blaze before 
me as that other feature of days gone by, the old 
farm’s wood-pile. 

Recalling both what I saw and heard when a lad 
of a few summers, I am startled to find that, one 
after the other, the prominent features of my child- 
hood’s days have largely disappeared. Improved 
farm machinery may delight the economist, but its 
introduction has added no new charm to country 
life, and robbed it of more than one. Was there 
not a subtle something in the swish of the scythe to 
be preferred to the click of the modern mower ? 
Harvest comes and goes now without a ripple of 
excitement upon the farm. A hum of the reaper 
for a few hours, and the work is done. A portable 
steam-engine puffs in the field for a day, and the 
threshing is over. But what a long series of de- 
lights, at least to the on-looker, when grain was 
cradled, shocked, and then earted to the barn! 
And, later, far in the winter, what music was the 
measured thumping of the flails ! 

In due course came the present order, the natu- 
ral outcome of relentless evolution, and it is affee- 
tation to decry it. Mankind in the long run has 
been benefited, and all should be thankful. But 
with these major changes have come minor ones 
that I trust can be mourned without risking a 
charge of silliness. I need not name them. Men- 
tion of any one calls up the rest, so closely related 
were they all. Who can think of the old wood- 
pile, a maze of gnarly sticks, hugé chopping-log, 
and the rudely hafted ax, without a vision also 
of the old kitchen with its cavernous fireplace, 
and, just outside the door, the mossy well with 
its ungainly sweep! All these were practically 
out of date in my time, but here and there were 
retained on more than one old farm I knew, and 
are still in use within walking distance of my 
home. 

To many, perhaps, a wood-pile is but a pile of 
wood ; but it issomething more. Can you not see 
that the ground is depressed, as though the earth 
had been beaten down by the continued blows of 
ax and beetle? Do you not notice that the outly- 
ing weeds are different from those that are scat- 
tered elsewhere about the dooryard? Here, there 
is not only a wood-pile now, but there has been one 
for many a long year, perhaps for more than a cent- 
ury- Turn up the soil and you will find it black ; 
examine it with a lens, and you will find it filled 
with wood fiber in every stage of decomposition. 
Dig deeper and you will find many a relic of a by- 
gone generation. Pewter buttons, that once shone 
like silver, the pride of beaux, who, though Quak- 


ers, loved a smart-looking coat; buckles worn at - 


the knee and upon the shoes; bits of spectacle 
rims that once held circular glasses of enormous 
diameter; a thousand odds and ends, indeed, of 
metal, glass, and china, discarded, one by one, as 
they were broken; for the wood-pile was a dust- 
heap as well, and the last resting-place of every 
small object that could not be burned. 

My own earliest recollection of outdoor sport is 
of “playing house” about the generous heap of 
gnarly logs and crooked branches that had been 
brought from the woods during the winter.~ At 
some convenient corner the loose earth would be 
scooped away, water brought until the hollow was 
filled, and a long row of mud pies molded in 
clamshells, the product of a happy morning’s work. 
It was usually when thus engaged that some curious 
object would be brought to light and referred for 
explanation to the wood-chopper, if he were present. 
I can see two old men now, whose sole occupation 
in their later years, so far as I can recall, was to 
split wood. These two men, Uz Gaunt and Miles 
Overfield, were “ master hands with an ax,” as they 
promptly said of themselves. With one foot rest- 


ing upon the chopping-block, and leaning upon his | 


ax, Uz or Miles would critically examine whatever 
I had found; and then, after silently gazing into 
the distance to recall the past, with what an air of 
wisdom would the information ‘be forthcoming! 


Nor would either of these old men ever promptly 


resume his labor. Such an interruption was sure 


to call up a flood of memories, and delightful stories 
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of long ago made me quite forget my play. Noth- 
ing that my own or another’s brain could suggest 
ever equaled in interest these old men’s stories. I 
cannot clearly recall a single one of them now, but 
simply the effect they produced, and the sad fact 
that, in their estimation, the present never favorably 
compared with the days when they were young. 
And is it not ever so’? If I have learned nothing 
else since then, I have learned this: that the 
glorious future to which as a child I looked for- 
ward has proved everything but what my fancy 
painted. 

There was a comic side to my interviews with 
the wood-choppers which I recall even now with 
grim satisfaction, for I think it was right that I 
outwitted an unreasonably cross-grained aunt. Often 
my heart was sorely troubled because, in the midst of 
a most exciting story, Aunt would call out, ‘“‘ Thee 
is hindering Miles at his work; he doesn’t like to 
be bothered ;” all of which was in the interest of 
the work being done, and not Miles’s comfort. Not 
like to be bothered, indeed! Neither he nor Uz dis- 
approved of loitering, for both were old, and Aunt 
knew this as well as they. Before summer was 
over, a stratagem was devised that succeeded admira- 
bly. I had merely to take my place on the off side 
of the wood-piie, where I was quite out of sight, and 
Miles or Uz would work, oh, so diligently ! at the 
light wood for half a day, which needed next to no 
exertion, and all the while could talk as freely as 
when taking his nooning.: Perhaps it was not well, 
but, young as I then was, I learned that in human 
nature the real and the apparent are too often as 
widely apart as the poles. 

The wild life that forty years ago lurked in the 
woods and swamps of the old farm was not differ- 
ent from what is still to be found there, but there 
has been a great decrease in the numbers of many 
forms. The wildcat and fox, perhaps, may be con- 
sidered as really extinct, although buth are reported 
at long intervals in the immediate neighborhood. 
These, it is certain, are stragglers—the former 
from the mountains to the north, the latter from 
the pine regions toward the sea-coast. But it has 
not been long since the raccoon was regularly hunted 
during the moonlit winter nights, and the opossum 
found security in half the hollow trees along the 
hillside. The dreaded skunk was then abundant. 
None of these, however, can be said to be of com- 
mon occurrence now, and their discovery produces 
a ripple of excitement at present, while in my 
eiriy days their capture excited scarcely a word 
of comment. Then the old woodpile was not in- 
frequently the hiding-place of one or more of these 
“varmints,’” which raided the hen-roost, kept the 
old dog in a fever of excitement, and baffled the 
trapping skill of the oldest “hands” upon the 
farm. Now, at best, when the last sticks are cut 
and stored in the woodshed, the burrow of a rat 
is all we find. 3 

With what glee do I still recall an autumn even- 
ing, years ago, when the unusually furious barking 
of the old mastiff brought the whole family to the 
door! Inthe dim twilight the dog could be seen 
dashing at and retreating from the wood-pile, and 
at once the meaning of the hubbub was apparent. 
Some creature had taken refuge there. A lantern 
was brought, and as every man wished to be the 
hero of the hour, my aunt held the light. The 
wood-pile was surrounded ; every stick was quickly 
overturned, and finally a skunk was dislodged. 
Confused or attracted by the light, I do not 
know which, the “ varmint”’ made straightway for 
the ample skirts of the old lady, followed by 
the dog, and, in a second, skunk, dog, lady, and 
lantern were one undistinguishable -mass. My 
aunt proved the heroine of the evening, nor did 
the men object. I often pause at the very spot, 
and fancy that “the scent of the roses” doth 
“hang round it still.” 

A wood-pile, if it be not too near the house, has 
many attractions for birds of various kinds, and I 
am at a loss to know why the whippoorwill should, 
of recent years, have forsaken it. Formerly, the 
first of these birds heard in early spring was that 
which perched upon the topmost stick and whistled 
his trisyllabie monologue from dark to dawn. Now 
they frequent only the retired woodland tracts. 
Various insect-eating birds continually come and 
go, attracted by the food they find in the decayed 
wood, but the house-wren remains throughout its 
summer sojourn here—that is, from April to Octo- 
ber; while during the colder months the winter 
wren takes the other’s place. These little brown 
birds are exceedingly alike in appearance, in habits, 
and in size, and I shall never forget my communi- 
cating the fact that they were not the same, to 


things to forgive too. 


Miles Overfield. It was almost my last conversa- 
tion with him. | | 

“Not the same?” he exclaimed. ‘ You might 
as well tell me that a snowbird isn’t a chippy in its 
winter dress !” : 

“They are not, indeed!” I replied, astonished 
to hear so remarkable a statement. 

“So you set up book learnin’ against me, about 
such things as that, eh?” Miles remarked, with 
unlimited scorn in both his voice and manner; 
and from that time I lost favor in his eyes. Such 
crude ideas concerning our common birds are still 
very common, nor is it to:be wondere’ at. Knowl- 
edge of local natural history is still at a discount. 
Is there a country school where even its barest 
rudiments are taught ? 

The heaped-up logs that, burning brightly, made 
cheery my room when I sat down for a quiet even- 
ing’s meditation are now a bed of ashes and lurid 
coals. 
our farms: mere heaps of refuse sticks and wind- 
fall branches of our dooryard trees. Fit for 
kindling perhaps, but never for a generous fire upon 
an open hearth. As I linger over them, the irre- 
coverable past, with all its pleasures to the fore, 
comes back with painful vividness. The fantastic 
shapes of the ruddy coals, the caverns in the loose 
ashes, the shadows of the andirons, the filmy thread 
of smoke, are a landscape to my fancy, upon which 
my eyes can never dwell again. Inthe faint moan- 
ing of the wind that fills the chimney corner I 
hear a voice, long stilled, whose music led me 
dancing through the world. Place and people are 
alike changed. “All, all are gone, the old familiar 


- faces.”’ 


A RECONCILIATION. 
A STORY Nf TWO PARTS.—II. 
By ELizaBETH GLOVER. 


HEN Mr. Johnston rose from his knees, see- 
ing the one sister alone, and subdued by grief, 
he said : 

“Surely God has touched your heart; are you 
not willing to give up the enmity which so embit- 
tered your father’s last hours ?” 

‘‘T have never wished to keep it,’’ she answered, 
“but my sister will never give it up; and she can 
make her scorn and hatred hard to bear.”’ 

What has so embittered her toward you?” 

It seemed hard for Mrs. Hayward to answer. 
“ Not even my father,” she said, looking toward the 
dead, “ fairly knew that. Neither of us could ever 
yet tell a third person. It was—for my husband’s 
sake that she hated me. I—took him away from 
her. He was her lover first ; but, when I met him, 
I—knew he might care for me more, and I—did not 
prevent it. I knew it was hard for her to bear. She 
felt so deceived. But, ah, she has made me feel it ! 
She can be so cruelly scornful! Though I did wrong 
her, I did not think how much at first; I have 
She—she said words to my 
husband when she broke with me, that—that have 
made a difference with his feeling toward me ever 
since. Qh, sir, she is very hard!” 

“ And are you willing to own to her that you 
have wronged her, and to entreat her forgive- 
ness °”’ me 

‘“‘She would not hear me 
before this if she would have let me. 
never give me the chance. She is set against me 
forever.” 

The minister paled at the word. He was silent 
a moment in sorrowful thought. “ If that is so,” he 
said at last, “ you can only confess your sin to God, 
and bear the punishment of her anger in meekness. 
When she sees no more resentment in your bearing, 
her feeling toward you may change. Perhaps this 
awful and sorrowful moment, and the dying words 
of her father, will move her. I will see her and 
tell her of your repentance and desire for reconcili- 
ation.” 

“Tt will be of no use,” cried the weeping woman. 
“She never wishes to be reconciled to me. She 
believes me to be that which is beneath her love. 
It is the worse because she once loved me dearly. 
She was a faithful friend; she will be as firm a 
foe.” 
The minister, however, sent a message asking 
to see Miss Alice; but she refused to receive 
him. 

He left the house with a sorrowful heart, and 
weary with the excitement of the hour. Certain 
things he met upon the way deepened his melan- 
choly, and must be held, in part, responsible for the 
line of conduct he afterward took. 


I would have ae it 


They typify the modern wood-piles about. 


She would | 


As he neared the town he met a loaded hay 
wagon upon which sat a dull-looking youth, swaying 
in his seat in the stupor of drunkenness. A lurch 
of the wagon nearly threw him to the ground. A 
bystander hastened to the horses’ heads, and the 
minister also drew near to give assistance. The 
boy cursed them drowsily for their interference. 

‘He must not be permitted to go on alone; tell 
me where he lives, and I will go with him,” said 
the minister. : | 

“ About a mile from here,’’ was the reply. He 
is the Widow Allan’s only son. But I will take— 
care of him; I am going in that direction. I 
know his mother. She will take on to see him this 
way. It looks bad; worse to women folks than to 
us, I suppose.” 

“Her only son—‘ the only son of his mother, and 
she a widow; and who will raise him from this 
death in life?” sighed the minister, as he assisted 
the young man, just conscious that his responsi- 
bility was taken from him, to sink back in stupor 
upon the hay. : 

“You take it as hard as a woman, sir,” said the 
other. | 

“ Yes, [ take it hard,” was the reply. 

Mr. Johnston went his way, pondering over the 
needs of the Temperance Society ; how it wanted 
money to establish a coffee-house, and for other 
efforts. 

Presently he met the rich man of the place step- 
ping from the bank of which he was president. 
Full of courtesy to one whose talents and position 
seemed to lay elaim to his distinguished considera- 
tion, he stopped the minister to pass a few words 
of conversation. Young Johnston seized the op- 
portunity, told of what he had seen, and begged 
for help in his reforming projects. Then the rich 
man’s bearing changed. He made light of the 
matter. He had no faith in temperance societies ; 
he was short of funds just now; he would not give. 
It was not the refusal that hurt the minister. It 
was the cruel, selfish carelessness shown by the 
man about the welfare of his neighbors. ‘ Sir,” 
Mr. Johnston said as they parted, “if you had a 
son or brother in danger, you would not feel like 
this.” 

There was that in his tone which made the 
banker look after him with a face suddenly grown 
pale and rueful. He had a son, away at college, 
and spending money very fast. It was as John- 
ston had so often felt: sin and destruction must 
come very near to make men feel them as they are. 
How to bring the full view of them to the hearts of 


his people before a devastating experience should 


do the work was the problem that vexed him. To 
do this seemed the mission of his life—a sad 
and heavy mission, as his brethren the prophets 
had found it before him. But not the greatest 
of them had accepted it with a more entire self- 
surrender. 

That night, alone in his study, as he pondered 
the day’s events—the sudden call of death, the 
insensibility to his own sins, the preoccupation 
with one cherished wish of the dying man, the 
remorseful spirit of one sister, the fixed resentment 
of the other, his meeting withthe shameless 
drunken lad, his talk with the cold-hearted world- 
ling—he felt as never before that the truth con- 
cerning sin and righteousness and judgment to 
come must be driven home to his people by every 
force of which he was master. In ‘new consecra- 
tion of himself to his stern mission, he cried out that, 
cost him what it might, he would spare no effort to 
make them see the truth he felt so deeply. He had 
the sense of some hard step to be taken as he 
formed this resolve. But he was used to hard 
endeavors, 


However bitter the animosity between Alice 
Durfee and her sister, it was evident that while 
they remained in the house of death there must be 
at least such a semblance of truce as would enable 
them to transact a certain amount of business 
together and to maintain the proprieties of civil 
intercourse. They must make the arrangements 
for their father’s funeral and take measures after- 
ward for the settlement of his estate. This last 
matter was willingly left for the present in the 


‘background. They shrank from facing that strong 


hope of their reconciliation which they knew to be 
expressed in the disposition of his property. 

The poor, scared, sorrowful old housekeeper was 
their go-between in settling the details of the funeral. 
She came to Mrs. Hayward with a troubled face. 
“Miss Alice is set against having Mr. Johnston to 
conduct the funeral,” she said. | 

‘Whom else can we ask ?” said Mrs. Hayward. 
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‘There is no other minister here now except the 
Methodist. I can’t think Mr. Durfee would have 
wanted him. He always wanted the best. He 
wanted things done properly. And the Methodist 
minister, of course, he’s a good man, but he’s not such 
a scholar nor such a gentleman as Mr. Johnston. 
And Mr. Durfee himself sent for Mr. Johnston to 
see him before he died. It wouldn’t be seemly to 
have anybody else after that, would it?” 

“We might send to Mayville for the minister 
there ?” 

“ He might not be able to come if you did. And 
Mr. Durfee was a quiet man. He was not much 
known outside the town. It would look so strange 
for us to send away for a minister, when the one he 
sent for in his sickness lives right here.”’ 

It was plain that the housekeeper felt strongly 
about this. And, finding that Mrs. Hayward did not 
share Alice’s feeling, she went back to the latter, and 
at last won her consent to Mr. Johnston’s services. 

“Tt matters little,” thought the unhappy Alice. 
“Any other would be like him, as rash to meddle 
with heart’s bitterness of which he knows nothing, 
as ready to condemn upon his own narrow reading 
of the law. How came my father to call in this 
pharisaical stranger in his dying hours? He must 
have been much broken by illness. I wish I had 
been here sooner.” | 

_ She hid from herself the knowledge which stirred 
uneasily in her mind that her strife with her sister 
- had hastened the father, who loved them so much, 
into his grave. : 

Old Mr. Durfee, although he had not been a 
church member, and had lived a somewhat secluded 


life, had the respect of his neighbors as a kind and 


upright man, an old resident of good family and 
position. All the people of consideration in the 
town gathered at his funeral. They were seated 
in silent ranks about the room where the master of 
the house lay in still unconsciousness of their re- 
spect or curiosity. The only audible sound was of 
the stifled weeping of Mrs. Hayward seated in a 
further apartment. | 

The minister was the latest comer. His white 
face looked pale and worn. Perhaps a quiver of 
pain and dread passed over it as he glanced at the 
coffin, and then at the quiet company gathered 
around. He had reasoned out a hard task for him- 
self to-day. 3 3 

He began to read the Scriptures usually selected 
for funeral services, and the tones in which he uttered 

the solemn words shook his hearers’ hearts. “ If 
aman die, shall he live again?” It seemed as if 
some agonizing doubt hidden in his soul cried with 
his voice in these words ere he was aware. And 
the answer which might have sounded sweet and 
comforting was yet more awful in tone: “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life; whosoever believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shallhelive.” “ As 
in Adam all died, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.’ ‘There was a silence after he closed the 
book until he spoke as follows : 

‘“‘ Brethren, there is a requisition in these words 
of promise. A heavy burden rests upon me to-day 
once more to bring it home to you, while the pres- 
ence of death enforces my words. ‘In Christ shali 
all be made alive.’ Who among you is consciously 
living out of Christ? Oh, let him once again take 
warning to-day of the swift passage of life, the sud- 
den coming of death! Woe be unto me if I speak 
not the truth unto you! I will not flatter your 
souls in a blind benevolence toward him who is gone. 
I did not find him living in Christ. The church 
was not cheered by his union or sympathy. His 
voice was not raised in prayer within its walls. The 
fear. of God in this place did not grow by his 
example of reverence and worship. On every side 
the victims of sin were falling in these streets, and 
he heeded not. The cause of Christ in foreign 
lands languished without help from him. And 
when I stood by his dying bed, I found in him no 
repentance for his own sins, no sense of eternal 
realities, only an intense preoccupation with the 
sorrows and cares of this earthly life. He passed 
suddenly at the last, and, from the words I have 
read to-day, no light shines for me upon his future. 
I look with a heavy heart upon this dead face. I 
would to God there were any to bear witness that 
it had ever been irradiated with the love of Christ. 
God is the judge, and he is merciful. But I could 
not hide this awful fear from you, my brethren, in 
time-serving and complaisance. I beseech of you 
that some of you here present leave behind this 
uncertain record. Brethren, let us pray.” 

But as he bent his head, before his astonished 
hearers could find heart to follow him, there was a 
ery of interference. It was from Mrs. Hayward, 


‘upon it. 


who had risen and thrown back her heavy veil, and 
stood with dilated eyes and pale face, full of passion- 
ate protest and horror. Soe 

“No, no!” she cried. ‘Do not let him; pray! 
I could not bear it! Alice—” and she turned to 
her sister with outstretched hands and imploring 
look—* Alice, will you hear this and say nothing ? 
You can speak, and you loved him. Will you sit 
still and say nothing for him—for our father ?”’ 

Slowly Alice rase, and she, too, threw back her 
veil to face the startled guests. She had listened 
to the minister with a bitter heart. But she said 
to herself his words were what she could have fore- 
told. Being full of angry scorn, she felt careless 
to refute them. She had supposed her sister would 
tamely, hypocritically accept them, and why should 
she, alone in a world so harsh and deluded, try to 
bare her feelings to its gaze? Who would heed her 
should she try? But her heart thrilled as she 
looked now upon the appealing face and outstretched 
hands of her sister. She put out her own to clasp 
them, and the two women drew close to one another 
as they turned to face their guests. Alice spoke 
with a quick, full utterance. | 

‘My sister is right,” she said, “in thinking we 
owe it to ourselves and to the friends who have 
gathered here in respect for his memory to protest 
against the cruel wrong done him. Our private 


knowledge of him is all we can offer, but let us at 


least ask you to judge by this if he were an 
unchristian man. We remember that after our 
mother’s death he came every night to our bed- 
side to hear us say the prayers she had taught us; 
that every Sabbath afternvon he called us to him 
to hear us repeat the Catechism and Scripture 
verses. We grew up in his house orphan children, 
having no claim by birth upon him. ‘There was no 
tenderness or patience he could have lavished upon 
his own children that he did not show us. He bore 
our selfishness and ill-tempers ; he watched with us 
in sickness ; we never heard from him a fretful or 
untruthful word. His heart, as we fathomed it in 
daily life, was always humble, kind, and true. His 
nature was reserved and retiring; he could not 
push himself forward in public activities ; it was 
one to content itself in the care of his home. And 
for the cares that weighed upon him in the hour of 
death,” she said, with lowering voice and bowed 
head, ‘‘ they related to the spiritual welfare of those 
he loved. It has been made his reproach that he 
could not think of his own salvation and was not 
fearing the penalties of his sins. That was because 
it was so terrible to him to see sin in those he 
loved. It was their salvation he agonized over. 
His own welfare could not trouble him, because he 
saw suffering and danger impending over others. 
Was this an unchristian spirit? He died without 
apparent thought of his eternal welfare, but he 
died with the words which are the keynote of 
Christ’s teaching upon his lips, eagerly pressing 
them upon others.” Alice paused, her voice failing. 
“It was said of a greater than he,” she added, “ ‘he 
save! others, himself he cannot save.’ The Phari- 
sees spuke the words, but God knew another mean- 
ing in them than theirs.” | 

She turned to seat herself, but seemed to feel the 
bewilderment as to what should come next: which 
had fallen upon the company. She must take the 
lead now. Her eyes fell upon her sister’s, and met 
a look grateful and affectionate, such as had been 
one of the dearest joys of all her early life. Her 
face flushed, and a sweet and gentle look came 


| 


“We will not go hence without prayer,” she 
said. ‘ Deacon Hunt, you knew our father ! many 
years; will you pray for us before we go?” - 

The quavering voice of the old man, now rising 
in the stillness, was full of pathos. 

‘‘ As far as the east is from the west,” it said, 
‘so far hath He removed our transgression from 
us. As high as the heaven is above the earth, so 
high is His thought above our thought, His ways 
above cur ways. ‘ By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.’ ”’ 

Alice, who had shed no tears, now broke down 
in weeping. 2 

When the rooms were cleared, her sister’ came 
and fell upon her knees beside her. “ Alice!” she 
cried, “‘ will you forgive me? Tell me at last that 
you will forgive me.” 

‘“‘T thought,” said the weeping Alice, “that you 
were shallow and hard and selfish; that your heart 
was full of deceit. It was only when you cried 
out so for father’s sake that I saw my sister again. 
I looked in your face and saw the same love I used 
to trust so. ThenI could not help believing in you 


again, however it was that you came to deceive me 
so.” 

“IT did not mean to deceive you. It was 
temptation that came before I was aware. I loved 
him too, Alice. But, oh! it was bitter to be sepa- 
rated from you! I would have undone it many 
times if I could. I have not been happy. Cannot 
you forgive me now ?” | 

“TI must,” said Alice. “No pain has been like 
this quarrel. It has turned the whole of my life 
to bitterness. I am so glad to love you again.” 
And she leaned her head wearily upon her sister’s 
shoulder. 

There was a remorse in the sorrow with which 
they bent above their father’s grave. They could 
only hope that he who had so longed for their ree- 
onciliation might know it. 

Now, the young minister had prepared himself 
for blame from his hearers. He knew that his act 
to-day might alienate some who had loved him best. 
Nor was he insensible to the ruthlessness of the 
blow dealt upon the hearts of those who loved the 
dead man. He had resigned himself to the deed only 
under the pressure of his stern sense of duty. But 
he was not prepared for the terrible confusion of 
mind that overtook him as he listened to Mrs. Hay- 
ward’s outcry, and to the steady, tender words of 
Alice. They seemed to sweep away his convictions, 
and bring to naught the cause of truth in which he 
had braved so much. Moreover, he had perhaps 
grown more dependent than he knew upon the 
deference of his parishioners. The people, distressed 
and embarrassed by a dénowement unparalleled in 
their experience of funerals, passed out in silence. 
There was not one even of his warmest upholders 
to whisper to him, “ You have spoken a brave word 
to-day.”” He had known it might be so. He had 
not thought he should feel it so keenly. 

Alone in his study,*he tried to face his perturba- 
tion and sinking of heart. Had he not acted with a 
single mind? Had he not done what he verily 
believed the Word of God bade him do? Why 
then should he suffer this distress, momentarily in- 
creasing? Instead of the peace of one who had 
bravely obeyed his conscience, he felt only an agony 
of shame and regret. It was hard for him to bear ; 
for him whose strong sense of rectitude had been 
the one consolation of a self-denying, sorrowful life. 
In vain he called to mind the convictions that had 
led him to the deed. That one distressed cry of 
Mrs. Hayward’s had seemed to rend them as vapors 
are rent by the wind. He could not gather them 
again to a consistent whole. Moreover, certain 
words of Scripture that he had not thought of 
yesterday were ringing in his ears : “ Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant :" -- To God the 
Lord belong the issues of death.” 

For many days he bore manfully the bitter con- 
fusion and pain in his heart; then he fell ill of a 
brain fever, and was for a long time set aside from 
his work. As he recovered, the tidings given him 
of his parish comforted him. He learned that 
there had been a revival in his church that had 
gathered. many converts from the young people. 
He ascertained that in the discussion which had 
sprung up about his words at Mr. Durfee’s funeral, 
a discussion which had spread everywhere through 
the town, while many of the elderly people shook 
their heads over his act and counted it a mistaken 
one, some of the young ones, in the stern simplicity 
of youth, had accepted it, and warmly upheld him 
for the courage and fidelity which had enabled him 
to speak as he did. And these, moreover, had been 
awe-stricken and solemnized by the import ef his 
words as never before, and had not only been con- 
verted in heart themselves, but had labored with 
vigor and whole-heartedness to draw others into the 
church with them. 

Moreover, he learned that the reconciliation be- 
tween Alice Durfee and her sister had been a true 
and lasting one; that Alice had made the old 
mansion again her home, and was beautifying it 
within and without to receive her sister’s family 
there during the summer months. 

So the young minister gave thanks, and left the 
act which had caused him so much pain in the 
hands of the Lord whom he believed to have in- 
spired it. But in his heart he felt that just that 
cross would never be laid upon him again. And it 
was noticed that after his illness his preaching took 
a gentle, more cheering, more peaceful tone, and 
that he had grown in hope and charity. It was not 
now as if he saw only the devouring wolf ready to 
ravage his flock; but as if he saw also the Good 
Shepherd leading them, ready to protect them with 
his life, and able to find and guide them in their 
wanderings. 
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THE HOME. 


THE TRUE SPIRIT OF WORK. 


ERHAPS the strongest test of character is the 

power to work entirely free of the personal spirit ; 
the power to work heartily while out of sympathy 
with many of the methods, and yet in entire sym- 
pathy with the purposes, of a work ; joining handto 
hand with workers with whom there is no personal 
sympathy. ‘The power to see the good in the pur- 
poses and opinions of opponents is a gift of grace 
that belongs only to the highest characters. 

A unity of purpose can exist where there is great 
diversity of opinion as to how the purpose is to be 
accomplished ; and true devotion is not shown by 
tenacity of opinion, but by a spirit of investigation 
to discover how far that tenacity of opinion is jus- 
tified. Determination to have one’s own way is 
the prerogative of small minds; the ability to yield 
to greater knowledge, the prerogative of large minds, 
that care more for the end to be accomplished than 
for the maintenance of personal opinion, or a mis- 
taken sense of personal dignity. When the sole 
object in the heart of each worker is the common 
good of all, there is then discovered a flexibility of 
mind, a spirit of inquiry. Success will not then 
seem to rest on “I think,” but “ These are the facts: 
how can we meet them ’” 

Perhaps, after all, the friction that arises in the 
home, in organizations, is not due so much to a per- 
sonal feeling as to a lack of frankness of expres- 
sion. Two people or two factions may seem oceans 
apart when there is simply a different use of words, or 
a misunderstanding of each other’s attitude. The 
fortunate people of whom Mr. Edward Bellamy told 
us so charmingly in the current “ Harper’s Magazine” 
lived in blessed peace because they were never con- 
fused or distressed by language ; they stood face to 
face, heart to heart, and the embarrassments of con- 
ventionalities were unknown tothem. Had we this 
blessed gift, how fast the friction of social life within 
and without would disappear! How harmonious 
would be the conference of organized bodies, while 
time now wasted by friction, by misunderstanding, 
would be devoted to legitimate ends! Though we do 


- not possess the gift of mind-reading, we have one 


which brings us into kinship with the divine faith. 
Finding men and women engaged in the same work 


_ that lies so closely to our own hearts, should not the 


consciousness of the purity and integrity of our own 
motives give us confidence in theirs? We may 
differ from them as to methods, but, if we are true 
to ourselves, will we not believe them as true to the 
common purpose or work until we know the reverse 
by positive evidence? Having this faith in each 
other’s integrity, will we not be able to march toward 
the goal, keeping step, and fighting under the same 
banner, though its exact shade may not be our par- 
ticular choice 

It would be a strange soldier who refused to 
march because the style of gun selected by the ma- 
jority was not the peculiar pattern of his choice! 
But he would show courage and power who accepted 
the best weapon he could find to down a common 
enemy, even if in the pauses of the battle he urged 
the effectiveness of his chosen weapon. 

Broad, comprehensive minds, working intelli- 
gently, see the good in all, and seek to bring out and 
use that good. Small minds, working for personal 
glory or position, doubt the motives that move oppo- 
nents, antagonize the good that is laid at their serv- 
ice,and the whole world suffers a loss through 
them. 


The bitterest tears shed over graves are for words 
left unsaid and deeds left undone. ‘She never 
knew how I ‘loved her.’” “He never knew what 
he was to me.” ‘I always meant to make more 
of our friendship.”’ Such words are the poisoned 
arrows which cruel death shoots backward at us 
from the sepulcher.—[ H. B. Stowe. 


GOOD READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


By Lucy C. 


HAT to read—when to read—how to read ? 

This certainly comprises the questions in a 
vexed problem of to-day. Themore I see of young 
people—and my work as well as my pleasure in 
life throws me constantly with them—the more 
thoroughly am I convinced that the literature ab- 
sorbed in childhood leaves its vital trace upon 
maturer years. Parents, guardians, teachers, do 
not seem to appreciate this; and yet, from casual 
sources, a hundred instances could be cited where 
something achild reads has suggested or concentrated 
a thought for good or evil, and—who knows ?— 
shaped a destiny. ‘Thefashion of to-day, of course, 
is to allow a child's mind to expand in every direc- 
tion, and to take in whatever it sees fit; but I think 
if those in charge of the little being would reflect 
how delicate is the mechanism of that divine piece 
of work, how carefully its first impressions must be 
received, lest failure result, they would appreciate 
their own responsibility, and, while allowing indi- 
viduality to have its way, guard against, wrong 
judgments or impressions of the world to be formed. 


Children of to-day read so indiscriminately; their 


literature is so varied and so attainable that it cer- 
tainly behooves those over them to consider the 
effects of their reading. If a child is seen to be 
“fond of books,” his or her family at once pro- 
nounce such a one remarkably intelligent, but it 
does not follow. Children to-day read as a pas- 
time, or because there is some story they wish to get 
to the end of; it is the love of something sensa- 
tional or exciting which assumes the place of liter- 
ary taste. Question them as to what they read ; 
ask them whether they know anything in substance 
of the book just laid down, and you can easily de- 
termine the impulse which has guided them. 
Generally speaking, a book nowadays to a child 
is merely a species of excitement. Skating, coast- 
ing, tobogganing—almost anything amusing—would 
take its place. Extremes, of course, always pro- 
duce a reaction, therefore all over the country the 
question has arisen, What shall our young people 
read? I have been asked to offer some suggestions 
as to good methods of reading, and good books for 
young people. I can, of course, in a limited space 
only make brief suggestions, and therefore would not 
have it supposed that what I have to say should be 
considered as covering my views upon the subject. 
A dear old friend of mine in Detroit, a graduate 
of Williams College over fifty years ago, and who 
is probably the best-read man of his day and city, 
has assured me that, looking around among the 
young people who are his descendants, he recalls 
his boyish days when only good books, and a few 
books, were to be had, and is thankful for this early 
meagerness. ‘The idea is worth considering. No 
young, growing mind can thoroughly digest much. 
Crowd it, and the result is fatal. The mind of a 
child, like its body, isforming. It has no fixed views 
of life; human nature is an unthought-of problem ; 
but in a certain way it is always revolving its own 
future. ‘When I grow up I will do thus and so,” 


‘says nearly every child to itself, and it looks on at 


the larger, “grown-up” world, takes tone and color 
and suggestion therefrom, and, in some cases, ab- 
sorbs its ideas of morality and future action in the 
same way. But, even outside of personal influence, 
I believe, to a child fond of reading, books are more 
powerful. Everything in a book seems real. He 
meets a printed page with no cynical reflection. 
Good or bad, it stands for reality to the minds of 
the young. Question one hundred educated men 
or women, and they will tell you how strongly their 
early reading has influenced them. Far back in 
the hidden recesses of the mind lie ideas gathered 
from this source, to spring to light who knows 
when or how ? 

Good fiction, no doubt, is desirable and most 
beneficial to young people. Ideals are formed 
therefrom which may be always helpful, and it is 
well for young people to idealize their heroes and 
heroines. ‘They must strike at some high point to 
keep their standard up, and this can be done with- 
out over-sentimentality. Mawkishness should always 
be avoided. Canting, silly romance, foolish ideas 
of self-sacrifice or abnegation—when these predomi- 
nate in a book it is harmful to the young reader, 
just as any involved religious discussion or question 
is injurious to the unformed mind; but something 
fine and high, poetic and romantic, like “‘ Sintram,”’ 
like somé of the classics, elevates and inspires. 

Young people must take a personal interest in 
what they read. Dry records, outlines of date and 


fact, are useless. I have an idea, based on practi- 
cal experience, that the best way to encourage good 
reading is to make young people interested early 
in the lives and times of authors whom later the 
will come to know in their works. The child who 
is too young to read Shakespeare may be told all 
the story of his times—his life—the subjects of his 
plays; it can be made as fascinating as any work 
of fiction. Milton may become so charming and 
interesting a personage that even were a child to 
do as many of us did, parse “ Paradise Lost,” there 
will get to be a glamour about the poem and all 
sense of dullness be taken away. My own intro- 
duction, I remember, to Jean Ingelow’s poetry was 
such that I felt a strong desire to know and see 
her. She was of my own time, and I was proud of 
it. One day came the chance to visit her, and 
when I felt my hand clasped by a sweet, quiet, 
exquisitely high-bred looking woman; when I 
sauntered about her wide, shady, and blooming 
garden in Old Kensington, I felt the indescribable 
bond between her poetry and her personality 
strengthened. ‘The Songs of Seven,” “ High Tide 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” have seemed more 
vibrant and real since I have known their author, 
and I believe the same influence can be used to 
interest young people in the works of those who 
are but ‘‘ footprints on the sands of time.” 

Young people who are fond of reading should be 
limited in the amount they read; then something 
like a good digestion is secured. One book at a~ 
time, that carefully selected, and, if possible, talked 
over, should be the rule. Desultory reading, like 
the daily papers, ought not to be allowed, although 
the American child must naturally know something 
of current events and the political condition of the 
country. 

If a young person can be interested in good 
Memoirs, I should suggest these as not only admi- 
rable aids toward forming literary taste, but as sup- 
plying the place of fiction, since they are stories of 
real people and may be as fascinating as if they 
were not fact. The “Life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin,” Mary Russell Mitford’s “ Life and Letters,” 
Rowland Hill, the famous post-office “ reformer’s’’ 
Autobiography, occur to me as books likely to 
prove useful in this direction, supplying incident 
and variety enough to be interesting. Lives of 
famous inventors; Samuel Smiles’s books; “The 


| Life of Macaulay,” by Trevelyan; lives of explor- 


ers, missionaries, and scientists—all these, well 
selected, will be of interest and useful to the young 
mind anxious for something stirring and lifelike, 
and be beneficial in taking the place of poor fic- 
tion. 

A young reader only needs to be interested. 
The boy or girl who reads a trashy novel in place 
of something better would willingly resign it if its 
equivalent in interest was produced. In writing a 
little book on music, “The Story of Music and 
Musicians,” I was moved chiefly by this idea. No 
young person can learn anything satisfactorily un- 
less he is interested in the method employed, and 
the fancy and imagination must be held captive in 
some way before facts will make a profound im- 
pression. 

Circulating libraries, I believe, can do an 
incalculable harm to young people who are 
lowed to subscribe to them without suggestions 
from their elders. It was the prdud boast of 
a young person of my acquaintance that she had 
read fifty books in one year taken from a library. 
“ Yes, indeed,” supplemented her mother, fondly, 
“ Effie is a perfect bookworm.” I ventured toask 
what style of book Effie devoured ; found that she 
had read nothing but novels, and these of the silli- 
est, most pernicious class. Armed by the worldly 
knowledge, the false ideas of life, honor, virtue, 
compensation, these books have given her, Effie is 
on the threshold of womanhood, about entering 
what ought to be her kingdom, to be purified and 
ennobled by her influence! Through the medium of 
scores of “ heroes ” and “ heroines ” she views the 
men and women she is to meet ; and need we thin 
far to decide with what result ? eee 

A plan whieh I have found to work admirably 
for encouraging and stimulating good reading in 
young people is the following : 

Take up some work of fiction which shall be sug- 
gestive of a literary or historic epoch, Thackeray’s 
“‘Esmond ” for example. Let the young reader. 
hunt up all manner of literary and hist6ric refer- 
ences suggested by it: read some memoir of the 
day ; study up the cause of the Stuarts ; group about 
it, in fact, all that he can, and it must be a dull mind 
indeed which fails to develop an interest in the 
work. The epic of Arthur forms another excel- 
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lent central point of the kind for study and amuse- 
ment, and opens up a wide field which is full of 
romance as well as historic interest. -The life of 
some special sovereign or ruler is equally suggest- 
ive, and if a young person is encouraged to keep a 
‘commonplace ” book so much the better, both as 
an aid to memory and a stimulus for good reading. 
Quality, not quantity, is an idea which cannot too 
young in life be taken in: one page well digested 
is more creditable than a skimmed volume. 


DISPERSION OR EXTINCTION? 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


N& the Indian question, thou%h the two words 
| of the title may be said to be the almost exclu- 
sive property of that uncomfortable but ignored 
topic, pushed aside by dynamite, the tenement-house 
question, and other features of civilization, and 
forced to bide its time. It is a smaller matter, 
and in this case it is dispersion and not extinction 
that is to be deplored, and that is working disas- 
trously in more ways than one. 

It begins with feather dusters. Can anybody 
tell the hour when the silent army suddenly invaded 
every well-to-do household, and, in assorted sizes, 
ranged themselves in order, and inaugurated the 
dynasty under whose despotism the housekeeper sits 


dumb? The poetry of dusting! it was said; and— 


the young matron flirted the waving plumes over 
pictures and books, or directed the movements of 
Bridget, who considered her morning’s work well 
accomplished when the brush had distributed im- 
partially the dust that would otherwise have had 
more contracted lodgment. That its mission is 
distribution seems never to be acknowledged. It 
reaches heights otherwise unattainable, and thus far 
has a mission; but its use should be before, not after, 
sweeping, and, argue as the house-furnishing clerk 
may over the charms and advantages of the gay- 
colored deceivers, the wise housekeeper knows that 
unless followed by the cloth they increase the evil 
they are meant to cure. 

Dust in ever-increasing ratio is one of the penal- 
ties of civilization. Every modern improvement 
brings in its train a fresh whirlwind, the furnace 
alone being responsible for more dust in a day than 
our grandmothers encountered in a week. Add to 
this fact the complications involved in the store- 
house of bric-A-brae that every modern home has 
- become, and it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
professional duster should have become a necessity 
for the more elaborate collections, over which the 
feather duster has waved in vain. ‘The young 
housekeeper who cannot afford this luxury, and who 
sighs as grooves and carvings and intricate work of 
furniture or ornament fill up and show the gray lines 
her soul abominates, studies housekeeping columns, 
and tries one and another method, wondering how 
it is that the more she sweeps the more pronounced 
the evil becomes. Carpets are full, draperies as 
they are lifted give out a cloud, and over all waves 
the feather duster, gayly finishing the work of de- 
struction. 


There is a remedy ; a remedy so simple that only 


here and there has one dared to find in it deliver- 
ance from the dust-fiend and emancipation from 
his ally and propagator, the feather duster. In 
these houses dispersion has ceased to be the law, 
and extinction is the family motto. The damp 
cloth, so slightly moistened as to hold no suggestion 
of wet, holds its shifty, evasive particle and removes 
it absolutely from the paint to which it has clung. 
Corners are brushed out, a carpet-sweeper runs 
lightly over free spaces, and then, with a pail of 
warm water and a thick cloth wrung nearly dry, 
every rug, every inch of woodwork in baseboard, 
carpet, and floor, are gone over lightly and care- 
fully. When the operation ends, fluff has vanished 
—dust is for the minute extinct, and a sense of 
phenomenal cleanliness fills the air. The operation 
demands judgment. 
smear. ‘The water must be changed as often as 
turbid, and, altogether, the unaccustomed follower 
of the new creed may pronounce it six times the 
trouble of the old. What then? The one has 
destroyed, the other simply increased, the evil ; 
-and after a few experiments, joyful adhesion to the 
new has been the experience of every one who has 
tried both. Sweeping is not abolished. It has its 
own timeand place. But, for the larger part of the 
time, wiping proves a substitute so quiet, efficient, 
and thorough that the broom need seldom be called 
upon; while for “ fluff,” that insidious and uncon- 
querable enemy of womankind, the damp eloth is 
the one sole preventive and extinguisher. 


There must be no slop, no. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR MAKERS. 


The school system of a republican State is not only 
for the people but of the people and by the people. 
It will, therefore, reflect the popular intelligence, virtue, 
and spirit. It may, indeed, be better or worse than its 
creators, but only for a limited time. The schools of 
any community or State will not far outrun or far fall 
below the civilization around them. Owing to a happy 
conjunction of circumstances, they may pass beyond the 
range of public appreciation and sympathy ; but, if so, 
they will either fall back to the people or halt until the 
people overtake them. Owing to unfavorable influences, 
the schools may fall into the rear of the column, and 
fail to express the average culture and life ; but, if so, 
the public will find it out in time, and will compel 
them to quicken their pace. Guizot holds that ¢iviliza- 
tion consists of two principal facts—the prog'ress of 
society and the progress of the individual ; and he says 
‘“‘the two events are so intimately connected that, if 
they are not produced simultaneously, sooner or later 
one uniformly produces the*other.” ‘| 


T= above is from Dr. Hinsdale’s Report to the 
National Council of Education at San Francisco. 
The truth of the above statement would be accepted 
by every thinking citizen who paused long enough 
from his other affairs to give the subject thought. 
The attitude of the average citizen, however, toward 
the public schools and their management would 
indicate that he thought the schools were for the 
people, managed by a board infallible and auto- 
cratic, so little practical interest do the vast major- 
ity of our citizens take in the public schools. Yet 
the influences that make or mar the future Ameri- 
can citizen are as active here asin the home. Public 
sentiment is a tremendous influence in a democratic 
form of government, and nowhere does it tell more 
quickly than in the affairs connected with the sys- 
tem of public instruction. Professor Hinsdale goes 
on to say: | 

In the long run, a progressive society moves as a 
unit and not in sections, and between the publie schools 
and the public there will always be intimate reciprocal 
relations. One of the many deductions to be drawn 
from this truth is that we cannot give any people a use- 
ful system of schools ; such schools must grow up on the 
soil, and be an expression of the popular life.” | 


Every community shows its average character in 
the character of its schools ; they express it.. They 
represent the public demand for education, and this 
is high or low as the standard of the citizens is high 
or low. The individual citizen demands or accepts 
that kind of education which he feels will best meet 
the wants of the position into which he wishes his 
child to grow. At least this is the position of the 
father and mother who give the subject any 
thought. 

A peculiarity of a democratic form of govern- 
ment is that no man is a law unto himself. The 


interdependence of the citizens forces tt man, 
keeper. 


whether he will or no, to be his brother’s 
A form of government which confers the same 
franchise on the non-taxpaying as the taxpaying 
citizens prevents the growth of autocracy, and the 
man with mental vision sees, through this political 
equality, his relation to, his dependence on, his neigh- 
bor for a free, pure, active, popular government. A 
tremendous force in this development is the public 
school system, the mold of the American citizen. 

Our schools to-day represent the demands made 
upon them ; they are what the citizens have made 
them, no better and no worse. | 

The average citizen picks up his local paper and 
sees the appointments, by the powers that: be, of 


the school board ; he may read the names of the 


appointees or not, he may care to know their fitness 
or not, according to the estimate of his favorite 
paper. That these appointees and their fitness for 
the positions are factors in the development of his 
child’s character does not remotely enter his head. 
There exists in his mind a fixed gulf between these 
political affairs and the hardly more than baby in 
the primary class-room who is the sun and center 
of his home life. In the busiest hours of his day 
the thought of that child nerves to renewed effort 
and strain to make money, but does not carry him 
to the point of watching the political influences 
that are molding his child’s present and controlling 
his future. 

Some among us are never moved to the point of 
recognizing that there is no such thing as a public 
school system of instruction. We may have a faint 
idea that such a thing exists, but so does a system 
of sewage, so do police courts; but we never see 
our relation to these parts of our social system until 
some form of malignant disease or a thief enters 
our home. Such events may clear our vision for a 
time ; we may see that we do not occupy this world 
alone ; that we have neighbors who, if they had 


jr 


been taught the laws of sanitation and hygiene, 
would not have nourished the pestilence that left 
our homes desolate. 

Some of our neighbors, never having been.trained 
to see the beauty of obedience to moral law, or 


finding the necessity of supporting life without 


having the training to fit them to be self-support- 
ing, have levied on our goods, refusing to die of 
starvation in a land of plenty. 

A man may be a good citizen and not know the 
names of the three rivers that flow north in Asia, 
emptying into the Northern Ocean; his wife may 
be a good mother, a devoted wife, and not be able 
to bound India. But they both are a curse to the 
community if dirt and disease are the offspring of 
the home they build close to ours, sending its nox- 
ious odors into our open windows, its germs of dis- 
ease into our faces as we pass them in the streets. 

A man may be a good citizen and yet be unable 
to work out a problem in simple addition; but he 
cannot be a good citizen if he has not been taught 
that the law of life is service, that “in the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat bread” is the command to 
every man and woman who wishes to stand above 
the level of the criminal and the pauper. 

We claim that our public school gives the same 
opportunity to the children of the citizens of every 
social grade. It does, so far as the children have 
the brains and. time to take that training, which is 
not adapted to the talents, the purposes, or the 
needs of the children of every social grade, or to 
the whole needs of the people that support it. In 
truth, the children who most need a publie school 
system of instruction are forced to become self- 
supporting, or to prepare for self-support, before 
they have completed the elementary grades. The 
system is so one-sided that the poor man’s child 
finds no tra:ning in it which has for him a commer- 
cial value, that does not require more time than he 
can give; and so, at from ten to fourteen years of 
age, he steps out into the world with a few vague 
facts, unrelated, unclassified, having but slight con- 
nection with practical affairs, floating through his 
mind. Itis this system we support by taxing the 
very man who receives the least from it, though he 
needs it the most. ‘The debt is paid largely, how- 
ever, in supporting the hospitals, workhouses, re- 
formatories, and jails. What we save in education 
we spend in charities or in reformatory meas- 
ures. ‘T'wo popular fallacies the American people 
hold tenaciously: that education and franchise are 
the two gifts of a democratic government that all 
citizens, irrespective of creed or condition, hold in 
common. Poverty and ignorance are the masters 
that step in between the laboring citizen and his 
rights. His child, like himself, is compelled to 
earn his living by doing the work not yet done by 
machinery, becoming factors in our national develop- 
ment while ignorant of its history or purposes. The 
child of the poor man is educated in his privileges 
as an American citizen, not in the schools supported 
by the people, but by a ward politician, who landed 
on these shores about the time our citizen left 
school. 

Loyalty to his country or the grandeur of its 
privileges and their responsibilities never was a 
part of the school curriculum as he knows it. So 
he proves an easy victim, a ready follower, of the 
trickster who manipulates our citizens for party 
purposes. Untrained in head, in hand, in heart, 
feeling that the times are out of joint, he catches 
like a drowning man at any straw, hoping to save 
himself and those he loves to a better fate than he 
can gain unaided. He feels how inadequate has 
been the help given him at public expense; it 
promises no better equipment for his children. 
Vindictive or desperate, he makes use of his only 


hope, the ballot, using it at the whip’s command. 


_ Inadequate as the schools are, they meet the de- 
mand. Change the demand and you will change the 
schools. Demand a system that shall train the head, 
hands, and heart; demand that the system shall 
give a child a fourdation that will have a commer- 
cial value in the field of labor which talent or en- 


vironment compels him to enter; recognizing that 


the moral and physical health of the nation de- 
pends on its homes, demand that the laws of moral- 
ity, sanitation, and hygiene shall have a place in 


the system from the kindergarten up, that the - 


future citizen and wife may establish homes that 
shall be the bulwarks of the nation; demand that 
the institutions of our government shall at least be 
introduced to the child educated by it, and his part 
in their maintenance recognized. 

When these demands are made on the schools 
they will be met. For the citizens’ of a republic 
make its institutions. : 
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MARGIE’S SACRIFICE. 
By J. T. Hunter. 


IGH up ona mesa, in the Sierra Madre Mount- 
ains, in Southern California, stood a little 
adobe dwelling, overlooking the wide San Gabriel 
Valley. A young girl stood under the shining leaves 
of an orange tree, one bright morning, when the air 
was sweet with the scent of flowers and vocal with 
song of bird and hum of bee. The scene before 
her was very familiar. 

Nearly all her life had been spent in the little 
house, for when she was a wee toddler, her father, 
a disappointed artist, brought his family from the 
far East, to nurse his wounded pride in these 
lonely wilds. Margie’s chief companions had been 
her pony, her pets, and her flowers, and her mother 
was her only teacher. During the hot months of 
summer, Mr. Grey pitched a tent on the beach fif- 
teen miles away, and there they spent many happy 
weeks. Margie loved the ocean. She was a daring 
swimmer, and her little red-and-black clad figure 
darted fearlessly through the breakers that, foaming 
and roaring, dashed far above her head. 

As years went by, Margie began to grow a little 
tired of her monotonous days, and fell to wondering 
what was on the other side of the great mountains 
that hemmed in her life. Deliverance came when 
she least expected it. An uncle, whose home was 
in an Eastern city, came to renew his youth with 
the brother whom he had not seen for so many 
years. Margie wastheir constant companion while 
they explored mountains and cafions. Her uncle 
observed her closely, and became greatly interested 
in her. 

“ A year at a good school is what she needs,” he 
thought, “and will make her a noble woman. She 
gets too much petting.” 

He proposed taking her back with him to the school 
where his daughter had been educated, but the fond 
parents would not listen, believing their one daughter 
beyond improvement. Margie was determined to 
go, however, and, as usual, her will overpowered all 
others. A hasty wardrobe of ready-made, ill-fitting 
garments was prepared. The dreaded parting over, 
and Margie was whirled away, for the first time 
since she could remember, in a railway car. The 


Bang journey finally came to an end, and they 


reached St. Ursuia’s. The school stood in a large 
park bordering on a small river, and the trees were 
all a blaze of yellow, looking so strange to Margie’s 
eyes, accustomed only to the green leaves which 
nature always wears in her Southern home. 

The girls were out for their “ constitutional ” as 
they drove slowly up the carriageway,and Margie’s 
heart sank as she noted their dainty costumes, and 
thcught of the contents of the big trunk rattling 
along in the express wagon beliind her. Her uncle 
only stayed over one train, and went on to his home 
in B Everything was new and strange, and 
the pillow of the homesick girl was wet with tears 
as she missed her mother’s good-night kiss. The 
ordeal of her first entrance into the school-room 
was hard to bear. A hundred pairs of eyes, blue, 
brown, black, and gray, scanned her with school- 
girl sharpness, and a suppressed giggle, which the 
teacher’s warning frown failed to check, fell upon 
her ear as she sank awkwardly into her seat. A 
feeling of relief came over her as she examined 
her books, for her mother’s careful training gave 
her a place in the foremost ranks. 

The days passed slowly. Margie did not get on 
well with her schoolmates, and although her home- 
sick heart longed for love and companionship, her 
reserve and timidity repelled where she most wished 
to please. Her fiery temper blazed up under prov- 
ocation, and those who had been worsted in a bat- 
tle of words did not soon forget it, and stood in 
respectful awe of her sharp tongue. 

The winter seemed so long, for Margie had never 
before seen the earth covered with the white pall 
of snow, and she shed many tears over her mother’s 
letters and their allusions to the flowers and fruit 
that flourished all the year round in her summer 
home. 

In all the school she had but one stanch friend. 
Fearless Harriet Lee broke through her armor of 
pride and reserve, and found her heart sweet and 
true. She constituted herself her champion and 
defender. She fought her battles in her absence, 
cheered and encouraged her when she was down- 
hearted, and instructed her in many little matters 
of etiquette with so much tact and delicacy that her 


sensitive pupil never suspected her design. One 
bright Sunday morning, when spring was on her 
way, and the new green of the trees was just be- 
ginning to show in the woods, Margie dressed early 
for church, and started for Harrie’s room, to assist 
that untidy young lady in a search for missing rib- 
bons, gloves, and cuff-buttons. The sunny morning 
had insensibly raised her spirits, and she was more 
nearly happy than she had been before at St. Ursu- 
la’s. As she went down the hall, singing softly, 
she met two young ladies whose toilets were her 
daily admiration and despair. The song died on 
her lips as she heard their light laughter and the 
allusion to “ Grandmother Grey,” and she knew she 
was the butt of their ridicule. Half an hour later, 
with her spirits considerably damped, she and Har- 
rie entered the large parlors where the girls were 
assembled. 

“Here comes Miss Grey,” cried Ella Poole to a 
clique of her worst tormenters. “She is surely 
Noah’s literal descendant, for her clothes must have 
come out of the ark.” 

‘The pattern of that pannier might have come 
from Madame Shem,” giggled a malicious compan- 
ion. 

“And Mrs. Ham might have worn that hat,” 
said another. | 

“I'd like to examine, and see if Japhet’s trade- 
mark is on her shoes.” . 

Margie’s eyes blazed. © 

“T’m sure all the meanness since the flood—” 
she began, when she was unceremoniously dragged 
into the hall by the watchful Harrie. Her sharp 
eyes had seen Miss Ledyard standing in an oppo- 
site doorway, whom poor Margie was too blinded 
by wrath to observe. Harrie knew the principal 
was greatly interested in Margie, and the wily little 
conspirator did not propose to let her injure her cause 
by angry words. A dreadful stillness fell upon the 
chattering girls as they became aware of the teach- 
er’s presence and saw the sternness on her face. 

‘“T am greatly surprised, young ladies,” she said, 
“at the insulting remarks I have just heard, and 
to one who is fully your equal in personal appear- 
ance and superior to many of you in mental at- 
tainments. Any repetition of such remarks will be 
attended with severe punishment. Form ranks, if 
you please.” 7 | 

The girls marched on, two by two, indignant 
and contradictory. 

“Superior in intellect! and she don’t know 
French, and hasn’t read a word of Haggard—”’ 

“ And she turns up her words at the end—” 

“ And says ‘bits’ for ‘ shillings,’ and ‘ pack’ for 
‘carry 

“‘ And her eyes are too big—” 

“ And her mouth is too wide—” 


So the excited hive buzzed on, the hum growing | 


louder and louder, till the command, “ Less noise, 
young ladies!” came down the line, and the 
marched more decorously churchward. 

Poor Margie! the brightness had all faded out 
of the morning, and her mind was in a tumult. 
She tried honestly to follow the service, but the 
cruel words she had heard mingled with the minis- 
ter’s tones, and she finally buried her face in her 
hands and poured forth her whole soul in prayer. 
The burden of pain slipped away ; a holy peace 
came in its place, and her voice rang out in the 
offertory solo so clear and strong that surprised 
and interested glances were exchanged by the con- 
gregation. 

One day, not long after, Harrie Lee rushed into 
her room in her usual headlong manner. 

“What, Margie Gray! actually reading a letter 
without any tears trickling down your nose and 
blotting the paper? What is going to happen ?”’ 

* [t isn't from home, Harrie,” Margie answered, 
as if this were sufficient explanation. “ It is from 
Uncle George. Just listen!” And Margie read: 


“ My Dear Niece: | 
Your cousin Jennie and Mr. Mason will be married 
next Wednesday, and will go to California on their 
wedding trip. They will stop for one day with Mr. 
Mason’s cousin, Mrs. Prescott, whose home is just 
across the river from St. Ursula’s. I want you to ask 
Miss Ledyard to let you go over and dine with them, 
as they will visit your parents, and you will probably 
have messages to send home. Mrs. Prescott will call 
and see the Principal, and you also, but I write before- 
hand so you may have some time to prepare to meet 
the cousin you have never seen. 
“ Affectionately, your uncle, G. M. Grey.” 


“A bride! Oh, Harrie, just think! a bride, and 
she is going to my own dear home! Do you think 
Miss Ledyard will let me'go? I must, for I shall 
die of disappointment if I cannot.” 


“Qf course you'll go!” answered Harrie, confi- 
dently, “and it will be perfectly lovely. When 
Cousin Alma was married we had no end of a good 
time. They’ll have the most delicious things for 
dinner—ices and fruits and bon-bons,”’ and Harrie’s 
eyes shone with schoolgirl rapacity. “Every one 
always does everything for a bride, and she will 
have the loveliest dresses and—”’ 

“Oh, Harrie, I can’t go!” interrupted Margie, 
ina doleful voice. “I haven’t anything fit to wear.” 

Nonsense!” exclaimed Harrie, decidedly. 
can arrange that. Your material is good, but your 
dresses are really hideously made. The dress- 
maker can rip that white flannel and make you a 
lovely dress. Come on, Ill help you see about it.” 

“Oh, Harrie, you’re so good to me!” sighed 
Margie, her cheek against her friend’s. “ How can 
I ever repay you?”’ 

“Mind you have a good time and do yourself 
credit,” cautioned good-natured Harrie. 
The eventful day came at last. With much 
trepidation, and under Harrie’s immediate super- | 
vision, Margie’s toilette was completed. Her 
mirror reflected a slim, white-clad figure, and her 
— flushed at the pretty story the reflection told 

er. 

The girls were out for their daily walk when 
Margie started, and in her heart she was secretly 
glad to be seen in her finery. “ Aha!” said her 
old enemy, Ella Poole, as she drew near. “Our 
chrysalis has burst into a fine butterfly. Take care, 
Miss Vanity—” A step too far backward, and she 
disappeared over the bank and into the rushing 
river. The helpless girls shrieked wildly when 
they saw their struggling companion in the foaming 
water and realized that she could not swim. 

“‘ Let her drown: I hate her,” thought Margie, at 
the memory of her persecutions; then, like a flash 
of light, a revulsion of feeling came over her, and, 
with a wordless prayer for help, she threw aside 
her heavy wrap, ran swiftly down the path, and 
plunged into the muddy river. A chill like an icy 
hand seemed to clutch her as she struck the cold 
water, so different from the exhilarating touch of 
the salt sea, where she had learned to swim. The 
narrow stream was.swollen by spring rains and 
melted snow, and rushed rapidly along; but Margie 
put forth all her strength and skill, and reached her 
drowning foe just as she became unconscious. She 
kept Ella’s head above the water with difficulty as 
they were swept along away from the house which 
held the cousin she was so anxious to see. The 
engine-house that furnished the steam for the 
various buildings stood on a slight bend in the 
river, a little below the school buildings; Margie 
knew the bank sloped more gently at that point, 
and the water was shallower. If she could keep 
her strength and guide her senseless charge to that 
spot! A hoarse shout attracted her attention, and 
she saw ahead of her the tall form of Ben, the 
engineer, who had waded out as far as he could 
keep his footing, and stretched out a broom (the 
first thing at hand) for her to grasp.. Ben’s face 
was very black with coal-dust, and his hands rough 
and coarse, but he was altogether lovely in Margie’s 
eyes as he dragged the two girls up the muddy 
bank, where Margie fell exhausted and knew no 
more. 

The pretty bride came to see her in the evening, 
and found the two girls side by side in their beds 
in the school hospital. They became close friends, 
and during the few days of their interesting con- 
valescence, flowers, fruits, and books were showered 
upon them till Margie’s head was in danger of being 
turned by the adulation she received ; but she re- 
membered the plain truths the girls had not been 
backward in telling her before they decided that 
she was “ perfectly lovely ” and “ an adorable hero- 
ine,” so she bore her triumphs meekly. 

She passed her examinations with credit at the 
end of the year, and took back to her mountain 
home many good qualities she had not learned from 
books. She found a great change in that quiet 
home. A great tide of immigration had set in. 
Little villages sprang up in the valley; church 
steeples rose out of the sage brush and cactus, and 
great hotels had been built, which were filled with 
tourist guests; so Margie never went back to the 
monotonous life she had left. The school still 
flourishes, and every new girl at St. Ursula’s is told 
the story of Margie Grey’s bravery. 


It is a great deal better to live a holy life than 
to talk about it. Lighthouses do not ring bells and 
fire cannon to call attention to their shining—they | 
just shine.—[D. L. Moody. 
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HOW GEORGE WASHINGTON LOST 
THE END OF HIS NOSE. | 


By ABBOTT RAND. 


Shenae in the usually sleepy village of 
_ Farmsborough was astir long before daylight 
on that memorable Washington’s birthday. 

The enterprising minister and his family were 
the cause of it all. They had arrived in Farmsbor- 
ough the previous autumn, and ever since their 
advent the lifeless old town had been turned topsy- 
turvy with their new ideas for raising money with 
which to pay off the heavy church debt. Stereop- 
ticon views of European cathedrals given by the 
minister; parlor sales conducted under the manage- 
ment of his wife; readings delivered by his eld- 
est daughter Jennie, an aspiring elocutionist; a 
“Punch and Judy show ” exhibited by his lively 
son Tom in the barn, followed one another in quick 
succession, to the wonderment of the staid deacons 
and deaconesses, whose only dissipation previous to 
this time had been the yearly donation party at the 
parsonage. 

In some way or other these new-fangled notions 
did seem to have the faculty of drawing the shekels 
from the very “closest” farmers in the parish, 
who groaned dismally whenever appeals were made 
to them for home and foreign missions or the 
church debt, and, shaking their long-drawn,wrinkled, 
bronzed faces, whined out their refusal on account 
of the “ failin’ er th’ craps.” : 

But when the minister’s wife, for the benefit of 
the “ Church Cushions Fund,” proposed to hold a 
“Red, White, and Blue Tea” in the vestry on 
Washington’s birthday, with Jennie as Goddess of 
Liberty, enveloped in the American flag and en- 
circled in the lurid flames of red lights, the hair on 
the head of the very baldest deacons actually arose 
in holy horror. Upon deliberation, however, they 
solemnly decided that the entertainment was not 
absolutely wicked, and the money was _ sorely 
needed. Consequently, for a month past, the min- 
ister’s fragile wife had spent all her nervous energy 
in the preparation of this tea. | 

At last the long-expected Twenty-Second arrived. 
It was a perfect winter’s day ; the sunlight was re- 
flected dazzlingly from the crisp, new-fallen snow. 
Throughout the morning the iron sleigh-bells had 
jangled merrily on the country roads, as the farmers 
and their wives, muffled in worsted comforters and 


old blankets, had driven to the church door to 


-deposit their load of solicited eatables for tea, or 

unwieldy bundles of flags, unearthed, for the decora- 
tion of the vestry, from the dark corners of cob- 
webby attics, where they had been stored ever since 
“ Johnny came marching home again.” 

That afternoon the minister’s family were gath- 
ered in the cozy, carpeted kitchen, the only com- 
fortable room in the rambling, old-fashioned parson- 
age. Mrs. Morris was draping the Goddess of 
Liberty in several flags borrowed. for the occasion, 
and nervously counting over in her mind the pots of 
beans promised, wondering whether there would be 
a sufficient quantity to furnish a bountiful supper 
to the expected farmers at twenty-five cents a head. 
Her husband, resting his slippered feet on the back 
of the stove, was trying to estimate how much the 
net proceeds of the entertainment would be. 

Tommy. stood by the window, beating a tattoo on 
the pane, to the great annoyance of his hurried, 
worried mother. ‘The boy had been-excused from 
school for the day, in order that he might run on 
errands and assist in trimming the vestry, but so 
far he had accomplished nothing except to spill 
a bottle of mucilage on Deacon Wilkins’s sacred silk 
flag, and, the worthy man having lost his small 
amount of patience, had summarily ordered the lad 
home. 
Morris, he was so irresistibly good-natured and 
jolly, though every one, man, woman, or child, in- 
variably got out of patience with him, so heedless, 
so very careless and forgetful, was this boy. He 
gazed gloomily upon the crystal snow as he remem- 
bered the sullen scowl on Deacon Wilkins’s face 
when the old man glanced up from the portrait of 
George Washington, a family heirloom which he 
was decorating with gauze, and saw standing before 
him a very humble, apologetic Tommy bearing in 
his hands a dish of silk flag served with mucilage 
sauce. 

Suddenly Tom turned from the window, stumbled 
over a cricket and the Goddess of Liberty’s train, 
and, seizing his cap from off the nail, rushed out 
the back door like a small whirlwind, crying, 
“There’s Jim, with his double-runner! I’m going 
coasting for a half ’n hour!”’ : 


Every one in Farmsborough liked Tommy - 


“Don’t be gone any longer than that. You 
know you’ve got to burn the red lights for ‘sister's 
tableau!” exclaimed the querulous voice of his 
mother, that was sharpened with the worries and 
anxieties of twenty years’ experience asa poor 
minister’s wife. | | 

_“No’m; you can depend on me, sure pop!” 
Tommy called out as he dashed away down the 
slippery path. - | 

Jennie tapped her spangled slipper petulantly. 

“Qh, hum! I never did see such a trying boy 
as that Tommy Morris! I just know he won’t be 
on hand to take care of those lights, and my ‘ God- 
dess’ will be all spoiled. I don’t believe he knows, 
either, that Pa’s only got a dollar to spend to-night, 
and Tommy must get his supper at home. He'll 
be sure to come booming over there just at the 
wrong time, and we'll have to whisper and whisper 
in explaining to him why he can't have any tea 
there in the vestry. It’s too vexatious!” — 

Just as the village clock struck seven,:and the 
time for the presentation of Liberty arrived, Tommy 
rushed breathlessly “behind the scenes,” where a 
very angry Goddéss was posing, and her unskilled 
father was vainly trying to discover how the red 
lights “ went off’. 

“ Be very careful with those fires, Thomas,”’ said 
the old minister, rubbing his knees as he slowly 
arose. ‘There is a great quantity of inflammable 
material about you. Be sure you blow those 
matches out, too, before you throw them away. 
They are small things, but they might cause serious 
damage. You will remember, my son?” and the 
worried man departed, counting out his last pennies, 
to be expended upon a blue leather boot-pincushion 
which the zealous Miss Snippins had been besieg- 
ing him all the evening to purchase. | 

Tommy was supperless and thoroughly tired. 
Coasting isn’t play after all, when one must drag 
the double-runner up the hill for each trip down. 
The sliding was’ jolly fun, though, and it tempted 
him to stay until the shadows deepened on the hill- 
side and the pure evening star kept its solitary 
watch in the western sky. Then, realizing how 
late the hour was, he had run all the way from 
Bangs’ Hill, a good two miles, to arrive at the ves- 
try just in time to burn the red lights. : 

If he only had remembered to come home in 
half an hour ! | 3 

He sat. down wearily by the cans that held the 
illuminating powder, only half heeding the words 
of his father. 

Meanwhile, in the vestry the curtain, made of 
Mrs. Morris’s and Mrs. Deacon Wilkins’s united 
gray shawls, had been drawn back and revealed the 
majestic Goddess of Liberty, with one fair arm ex- 
tended toward the benign features of the Father 
of his Country, wrapped in light blue gauze. 

The applause of the “horny-handed sons of 
toil” signified to Tommy that the appointed time 
for the burning of the red lights had arrived. He 
hurriedly set them on fire, giving the match a 
slight shake to extinguish the flame, and tossed it 
carelessly away into the air. 
match was still burning, and, still worse, it fell upon 
the gauze around Washington’s portrait, placed 
near by on an easel. In an instant other flames 
than those of the red lights were illuminating the 
beauty of Liberty. | 

“Fire! fire!’ screamed the small boys, on the 
front seats. | 

The Goddess swooned and fell from her pedestal, 
extemporized from a wash-tub and green cambric. 
Deacon Wilkins strode majestically down the aisle, 
followed’ by his bustling, excitable little wife, and 
bore away from the platform the burning picture 
of the American saint, held high above his head. 

The “pillars” of the church danced frantically 
around, trying to extinguish the flames, and it 
seemed to the portly deacon as if he and George 
Washington also would be extinguished in the gen- 
eral fracas. 

Soon the fire was subdued, the Goddess. of Lib- 
erty restored with-Miss Snippins’s strongest smell- 
ing-salts, and the people gathered around the por- 
trait to determine the extent of injury. The 
golden frame was completeiy ruined, the blue coat 
of the hero somewhat injured; but, horror of hor- 
rors! a wicked tongue of fire had spread upwards 
and burned off the end of his Roman nose, whose 
august profile was the admiration of the whole 
town. <a 

It was too ridiculous, too exasperating! 

It seemed to Tommy as if he endured the tort- 
ures of the Inquisition that night. The immense 
sum of forty dollars would be required to ‘ restore’ 
the ancient portrait, and Tommy resolved to ob- 


Unfortunately, the | 


tain that money for the Wilkinses some! ow, to atone 
for his heedlessness and carelessness. He knew 
his poor father could not give it to him—all of the 
minister's quarterly stipend was mortgaged to pay 
the coal bill and a long-due subscription toward 
the support of a missionary in Zululand. With 
resolute determination the lad worked during his 
spare time on various odd jobs for the farmers 
round about; he gave up a new spring suit and a 
share in a coveted rowboat on the pond; every 
cent that he could rake or scrape was sacredly 
placed in his “G. W.” fund. At last the required 
money was obtained, and with his forty dollars 
Tommy marched boldly into Deacon Wilkins’s 
gloomy kitchen and requested that he might be 
allowed to pay for the restoration of the picture, 
which since that time had been sacredly buried in 
the solemn darkness of the parlor, and only exhib- 
ited on state oceasions to visitors from neighboring 
towns, who shook their heads mournfully whenever 
they heard about the “ min’ster’s awf'l boy.” 

In a few weeks’ time the portrait was returned 
from a second-rate artist in the far-off city. All of 
the original George Washington was represented, 
and a pink nosegay in the button-hole of his coat 
to boot. ‘The Wilkinses were lost in admiration over 
that, and the gorgeous new frame ; but the ‘ restored’ 
nose always had rather a peculiar appearance, and 
to this day its influence has caused such a change 
in Tommy’s former habits that he has rarely been 
known to be careless or heedless or forgetful since 
the day when he was the cause of George Washing 
ton losing the end of his nose. | : 


BEYOND THE MARK. 

E form bad habits so easily that it is a mis- 
take not to watch ourselves at least as closely 
as we watch others. This is especially true in 
regard to our language, not only grammatically, but 
to avoid forming the habit of using exclamatory 
words that have not a particle of sense in the way we 
use them—‘ splendid,” “ horrid,” “awful,” “ mag- 
nificent,” anda host of others. If you tell an incident 
that is pathetic, or should induce sober, serious 
thought, to have it met with a word that does not 
express any relation to pathos shows your listener 
a most superficial thinker, and you must lose re- 
spect for his mental power, while it is by no means 
certain you do not offend in the same way and 

start the same thought in another. 

The other day two young girls were in a ear, one 
teliing the other something that interested them 
both greatly. When she finished she leaned back, 
saying, “ Wasn’t that awful!’ “ Yes, it was,” said 
the other emphatically, and then they both giggled. 
Now, one of two things: they were perfectly heart- 
- less, or the thing told was not awful. Most prob- 
ably the latter, for they continued their journey in 
the utmost good humor. It is not wise to form the 
habit of using extravagant language ; it is like pay- 
ing too dear for your goods, and no one does this 
who knows their value. 


A NEW KIND OF BREASTWORK. 
ee does not look or feel as if it would form 


a breastwork that would withstand cannon 
balls. Experiments have just been made in Nor- 
way. under government orders, and they have 
proved that snow can withstand the force of cannon 
balls. How some of our boys would have enjoyed 
making these breastworks! First, snowballs were 
rolled up and piled together, the spaces between 
being closely packed with snow, forming a perfectly 
solid wall, twenty meters long, one-quarter high, 
and three meters thick at the ground ; this sloped to 
about two meters. Thé shots were fired from Gar- 
mann guns, at a distance of fifty meters. The 
breastworks, it was found, would not stand where 
less than three meters thick. Where the snow was 
free from ice fragments, the projectiles were found 
flattened on one side. Water was poured over the 
breastworks, and the next day was frozen solidly. 
Shots were fired at one hundred meters and pene- 
trated through the wall; some balls were never 
found, but those picked up were found unaltered 
in shape. Freezing made the snow porous. The 
final conclusion was that if the breastworks were 
not sloping, but a uniform wall of two and one half 
meters thickness, snow breastworks will defy any 
projectile thrown at any distance. 


Many a good man’s purse is like a siphon, the 
very emptying of which insures its refilling.—[ Dr. 


Arthur Edwards. 


| 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
JESUS THE MESSIAH.’ 


By Lyman ABPOTT. 


— had lived for a year with his Apostles. 

During that time they had been his constant 
companions. They had been set apart by a special 
service to the work of the Gospel ministry. They 
had been sent forth two by two|to preach the Gospel. 
They had witnessed his miracles, listened to his 
instructions, and heard the interpretations of his 
parables, yet in all this time he had not once told 
them who he was. He had not asked them what was 
their own understanding of his character. He had 
neither promulgated to them nor demanded of 
them a dogmatic definition of his person. He 
had waited*until the truth respecting him should 
dawn upon them; until they should learn who and 
what he was by spiritual appreciation of his person. 
Now, at last, his missionary work in Galilee was 
over. He had retreated with them from the 
erowd and bustle of Galilee, first from the shores 
of Tyre and Sidon and then from the more distant 
region of Cesarea Philippi. Sitting with them here 
upon one of the spurs of the great mountain ranges 
which overlooked that ancient city, he asked them 
what they had learned, not from his teachings, but 
from himself ; what they thought, not of his philos- 
ophy, but of his person. 

To Christ’s auestion, ‘‘ Whom do men say that I 
am/?’’ the disciples indicated two responses, and 
they seem to me to be substantially the two which 
humanity, uninstructed by the Spirit of God, has 
given ever since. Some regard Jesus as John the 
Baptist, or Elijah ; others as one of the prophets. 
Elijah and John the Baptist were both dead. The 
opinion of some of the people was that Jesus was 
one of these ancient prophets, risen from the dead. 
They recognized in him a supernatural element ; 
they attributed to him more than a human charac- 
ter; he was more than an ordinary man in their 
conception. This view is substantially that of 
Arianism, which regards Jesus as a supernatural 
being, more than man and less than God. Others 
thought him simply one of the prophets ; that is, a 
man commissioned of God, inspired by God, bear- 
ing a divine message from God to man, pre-eminent 
among men, richly and divinely endowed, and yet 
simply a man like other men. This is substan- 
tially the view of Socinianism. It is evident that 
neither of these interpretations satisfied Christ. 
He pushed his inquiry further =“ Whom say ye that 
I am?” One can imagine the hesitancy of the 
disciples at this searching question. They inquir- 
ingly looked one to another; there was a moment’s 
silence. They had often asked this question of 
themselves; possibly they had discussed it with 
each other. Wonder, awe, reverence, had vaguely 
answered it, but their answer had never yet been 
formulated; the intellect had never answered it. 
Now they were brought face to face with the ques- 
tion, and answer it they must. 

Peter was the natural spokesman of the twelve, 
not a bashful or timid man; and on this occasion 
he answered for them all, with an answer which 
embodies all that is essential in the orthodox or 
evangelical view of Christ, as it has been more 
fully developed in form since: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” This confes- 
sion involves two great facts: First, that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the promised Messiah, long waited for 
by an expectant people ; the one whose coming was 
to bring redemption to the world. He is the 
world’s Saviour, Regenerator, Rebuilder, Trans- 
former; at his command a new-created world 
springs up. He says, Let there be light, and light 
dawns on the darkness. He is the Christ. 

And he is the Son of the living God. Whether 
of one substance with the Father, whether very 
God of very God, whether Second Person in an 
eternal Trinity, whether in office subordinate to 
the Father or co-equal with him, Peter knows not 
and does not say. But he is Son of the living God ; 
more than servant, more than messenger, more 
than revealer of his truth, more than bearer of his 
commission. He is the manifester of his Person : 
he brings the unknown God to the knowledge of 
men. He is the glass in which we see God, darkly 
indeed, because our vision cannot bear the perfect 
light. He is God reflected, interpreted, trans- 
lated ; God manifested in the flesh. 

These are the two great facts respecting Christ 


1 International Sunday-Schoo] Jesson for March 3, 1889,— 
Mark viii., 1. 


which constitute the heart of evangelical faith in 
Him. First, that he is the world’s Saviour; and, 
second, that he is God’s revealer. Let men phi- 
losophize as they will about the method and opera- 
tion of his salvation, and about the mystic relation 
which he bears to the Father in the unfathomable 
society of the Infinite. He who holds fast to 
Jesus as the Christ, the appointed Saviour, and 
as the Son of the living God, the appointed Re- 
vealer, holds fast to the heart of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. : 

And he holds fast to that which Christ testified 
concerning himself. Often was homage offered to 
Jesus as the divine Messiah, and never once did he 
reject it. The worship which Paul with horror 
refused, Christ with simple dignity accepted. 
Claiming little for himself, leaving his own charac- 
ter to win its own recognition, nevertheless, in the 
quiet and confidential conversation with his disci- 
ples, he assumed rather than directly declared his 
divine Messiahship. The prerogatives which no 
man, inspired or uninspired, can assume without 
blasphemy, he assumed and exercised without hesi- 
tancy. Finally, put upon trial for his life, and 
accused of blasphemy in claiming to be the Son of 
God, and at last put upon the stand and underoath 
by the Chief Justice of the Court, he solemnly as- 
serted himself to be the Son of God and the Judge 
of all the world. I do not see how it is possible for 
one to accept the simple truthfulness of Christ’s 
own testimony and refuse to join in the confession 
of Peter and the eleven, “ Thou art the Messiah, 
the Son of the living God.” : 

Two further facts are significant which must be 
at least noted, though the limitations of space for- 
bid me attempting to do more than note them. 
The first, that, according to Matthew, Christ 
declared that this faith of his Apostles is the rock 
foundation on which he would build his church. 
Interpret the enigmatical declaration, “Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock I will build my church,” as 
we may, it is very certainly immediately connected 
with Peter’s confession ; so immediately connected 
that we may legitimately say that any organization 
which denies the truth of this confession, to whom 
Christ is neither a Messiah nor a Son of the living 
God, is not, in truth, a Church of Christ. It may 
teach the ethics which Christ taught ; it may honor 
the God whom Christ honored ; it may conserve 
the interests of a community; it may promote its 
moral life; it may be educative, philanthropic, 
even religious, perhaps ethically Christian; but it 
is not founded on that which Christ declared to be 
the foundation of his church. This is not to say 
than no man is a Christian who is not a Trinita- 
rian, for the doctrine of the Trinity is a scholastic 
doctrine, constructed for the purpose of reconciling 
supposed inconsistent teachings of the Bible. But 
it is saying that whosoever does not honor Jesus as 
a divine Saviour, and as a true manifester of the 
person of God to the hearts of men, does not un- 
derstand the nature and life of Jesus as Jesus him- 
self understood them ; does not aceept the person 
of Christ as his immediate Apostles accepted his 
person, and is not, therefore, one with them in the 
fundamental teachings of Christianity. 

The second significant fact is that at this time 
and in this very connection Jesus foretold to his 
disciples his own sufferings and crucifixion. It is 
Christ despised and rejected of men, Christ humil- 
iated and suffering, Christ crucified, who is the 
power of God and the wisdom of God, who has 
been made unto us wisdom from God and right- 
eousness and sanctification and redemption.’ It 
is not merely by his teaching, but yet ‘more 
through his suffering, that Jesus is made the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world. It is not 
merely through his teaching, it is yet more 
through the burden that he bears for us in his 
acquaintance with sorrow, -that he reveals to 
us the patient, burden-bearing, infinitely loving 
nature of our Father which is in heaven. And 
he at the same time points out that this spirit 
of self-denial is essential to the disciple of Christ. 
The follower of Christ must be ready to deny 
himself. Christian experience is the victory of the 
higher nature over the lower nature. The lower 
nature, therefore, must be subdued. Man is first 
an animal; his palpable relations are with the 
material world; his palpable interests are material 
interests. Christianity declares to him that he is 
more than an animal; that he possesses the possi- 
bility of the divine nature; that he is linked to the 
invisible world; that he is a ehild of God; that 
the interests of the spiritual nature are more 


1 Ist Cor. 1,, 24-30, 


than those of the material nature, the interests 
of the soul are more than those of the body. 
If he is to enter upon the life to whieh 
Christ invites him, he must compel the appetites, 
the passions, the ambitions, the secular and ani- 
mal interests, to take a lower place. He must 
deny them, not once or twice, not occasionally nor 
incidentally, but so habitually that they beeome: 
accustomed to their lower rank, and obey without 
murmuring or resistance the commands that are: 
put upon them by the superior nature. Self-deniak 
is not_a price which man pays forthe divine favor,. 
nor an: austerity by which he earns a divine re-- 
ward. It is the necessity of spiritual growth ; it 
is the requirement of such an adjustment of a com- 
pound nature as puts the spiritual above, and the 
animal and material beneath; that does this, not 
on special occasions and in special exigencies, but 
as the law and habit of the life. He that would 
follow Christ must learn to do what Christ did in 
the wilderness: put the word of God above appe- 
tite, above approbativeness, above ambition. 

In order to do this he must take up the cross. 
It is not enough that he bears patiently the crosses 
that are laid upon him; it is not enough that he is 
resigned to those difficulties, burdens, and sorrows 
which he cannot avoid. He must understand that 
he is put in this life as a pupil at schogl; that the 
self-denial and burdens of life are the instruments: 
for the development of his divine manhood. He 
must take up life’s perplexities as a boy at school: 
takes up the problems given to him to perform; he: 
must work them out for the sake of the perfect and 
final result. 

He must take up this cross daily. How many 
there are of us who would like to compromise; who 


' would like to put all our cross-bearing into one 


great heroic effort; who would like to do it once 
for all! How many of us there are who would like 
to bear our crosses by dreaming of them, reading 
about them, and listening to exhortations respecting 
them]! How many of us there are who bear our 
cross on the bed in the morning before we get up, 
or sitting in our cushion€d pew in a well-warmed 
church, as we listen to exquisite music or to elo- 
quent oratory! This is not the cross-bearing to 
which Christ invites us. To take up our cross 
daily is to deny ourselves at breakfast the food 
which experience has proved disagrees with our 
digestion, however pleasant it may be to our palate ; 
it is to go to our daily task with a cheerful spirit. 
though the task be irksome and uncongenial ; it is 
to bear others’ burdens, the burdens of their care- 
lessness, their ignorance, their superstition, as 
Christ bears our burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ ; it is to be wounded for others’ trangres- 


‘sions and bruised for others’ iniquities, and see 


others healed with our stripes ; it is'to do this, not 
on some great occasion when all the world is ad- 
miring our martyrdom, but day by day and hour 
by hour, when no one knows what cross we are 
bearing except ourselves and our Lord. And he 
must deny himself that he may follow Christ. 
True! self-denial shall bring its reward; true! 
the cross shall bring the crown. But he who 
bears the cross only that he may get the crown, 
who denies himself to-day only that he may in- 
dulge himself ‘in eternity, is acting only from a 
refined selfishness. The Christian counts the cost, 
but not the profit; he denies himself that he may 
win, not crowns, but crosses ; that he may be found - 
in Christ ; that he may have His glory, the glory 
of the Crucified, the glory of a patient, suffering 
love. 

Nevertheless, in the background there abides 
this truth : that self-denial does bring coronation and 
that self-indulgence brings death. The life is more 
than meat and the body thanraiment. What shall 
it profit you if you gain the whole world and inthe ~ 
gaining have lost your life? What shall it profit 
you if you have acquired books and lost the love of 
reading ; acquired pictures and lost the love of art : 
acquired money and lost the enjoyment of benefi- 
cence ; ac juired influence and lost the joy of use- 
fulness ; acquired power and lost the pleasure of | 
service? He that thus gains his life loses it in the 
gaining ; he who loses his life gains it in the losing. 
This is an enigma. Ponder it. 


Prejudice is the conjurer of nnaginary wrongs— 
strangling truth, overpowering reason, making 
strong men weak and weak men weaker. God gives 
us the large-hearted charity which “beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth alli things, 
endureth all things ””—which thinketh no evil. 
—([J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


FOLLOWING JESUS. 
By Emiry. Huntineron MILER. 


HEREVER Jesus went along the roads from 
village to village, there was always a multi- 

tude following him, listening to hear what he said 
and watching to see what he would do. A great 
many of them followed him because they hoped he 
was going to make himself their king and lead 
them against the Romans who had conquered them. 
Even the disciples had some such idea as this, and 
one day when they were on a journey Jesus began 
to talk to the disciples who were close about him, to 
try to make them understand that he had not come 
tu be an earthly king. 
He asked them first what people said about him, 
and they told him that some said he was Elias, and 
some John the Baptist, and some, one of the proph- 
ets. Then he asked, * But whom say ye that lam?” 
and Peter answered, “Thou art the Christ.” Peter 
was very sure who Jesus was; he knew he was the 


Son of the living God, sent to save the people from 


their sins, but he did not understand at all how he 
was to do this. So when Jesus began to tell the 
disciples that he was going to die for the sins of 
the world, that he must suffer many things, that 
the scribes and the elders would refuse to believe 
him and reject him, and that he should be killed, 
but that the third day he should rise again, they 
were all astonished, and Peter began to rebuke him. 
He said, “ Be it far from thee, Lord ; this shall not 
be unto thee.” Peter was very bold and brave, and 
he thought he would die himself rather than let 
any harm come to his Lord ; but Jesus rebuked him 
for thinking that he was wiser than his Master. 
And then he began to explain to his disciples and 
to all the people what kind of a spirit those must 
have who truly followed him. | : 
They must not think that the best thing was to 
be great and rich and powerful in this world, and 
so choose that; but they must understand that the 
best thing was to serve and please God, and help 
him in saving the world. Jesus came’ to seek and 
to save lost men; and to do it, he willingly laid 
aside all the glory that he had in heaven, and suf- 
fered and died, bearing shame and contempt and 
cruel hatred, all for the sake of saving others. - 
Do-we want to be his followers? ‘Then we, like 
him, must think not of ourselves but of others. 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Whosoever will come after me, let 
him deny himself.’ 
To come after Jesus is to be his follower, and go 
wherever he leads. If we do this he will be our 
Captain, and give us our orders; just as the captain 
directs the soldiers who follow him when to march 
and when to stop, and whether to turn to the right 
hand or the left. It would not do at all to have 
two captains, one saying “ Halt!” when the other 
said ‘* March!” The soldiers would never conquer 
the enemy, and would only lose their own lives. 
And so Jesus says if we take him for our Captain 
we must not have any other. We must not listen 
to the orders of that other captain called Self, who 
says, “Stay here and rest,’ when Jesus says, 
“ Rollow me.” We mest turn him out, send him 
away, deny him, say we will not obey him or listen 
to him. 
“ Take up his cross.” When we have turned 
away from self aud chosen Jesus for our Captain, 
we must take up cheerfully anything he gives us to 
do, and bear burdens for others as he did for us. 
Sometimes it may be something that we dislike 
very much; sometimes it is a great, hard thing, 
and sometimes it is only little things that have to 
be done over and over, day after day; but we are 
to go on doing them bravely and cheerfully and 
lovingly for his sake ; just as he bore his cross for 
our sake. ‘To take up your cross is to be willing to 
do whatever God wants you to, whether it is hard 
or easy, and to follow on in this way day after day 
and year after year. | 
“And follow me.” For when you have chosen 
Jesus for your Captain, and turned away from self 
and taken up the burdens he gives you to bear, 
then you are to follow on after your leader. He 
will never send you on alone. He will always go 
-hefore you, so you can hear his voice. You can 
speak to him, and he will speak to you, and he 
will always give you strength and help and com- 
fort. 
It is the happiest way to live. ‘Those who 
serve self, and think only how they*can please 
themselves and get good for themselves, fail in the 
very things they strive after. They are not really 
happy here, and by and by, when they come to the 


end of this life, they find that they have wasted 
and lost the time in which they might -have been 
preparing themselves for a more glorious world. 
They have lost this life, and so lost the precious 
chance God gave them to fit themselves to live with 
him. And Jesus will have to say, “ These are not 
mine; I do not know them. ‘They have not been 
following me. I called them, but they would not 
listen ; they chose to please themselves.” If we 
would have Jesus own us by and by, and say before 
the angels in heaven, “These are mine, my pre- 
cious ones,” we must -choose him now for our 
leader and follow him all the way. | 


SALVATION BY GRACE! 
By THE Rev. Lyman Absport, D.D. 


‘* But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love where- 
with he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Christ (by grace ye are saved), 
and hath raised us up together, and made us sit together in 
heavenly places, in Christ Jesus ; that in the ages to come he 
might show the exceeding riches of his grace, in his kindness 
toward us through Christ Jesus.’’—Eph. ii., 4-7. 
¢ speaking from the verses immediately preced- 

ing these verses last Sunday morning, I endeav- 
ored to point out to you the negative side of Paul’s 
position—that we are not saved, we are not recti- 
fied, made right, either as individuals or in the 
political and social organism, by growth. We are 
by natural growth the children of disobedience, the 
children of our own ill-regulated and ungoverned 
impulses and appetites and passions. Growth will 
make stronger, larger, that which exists; but 
growth will not change its nature. If your child is 
already what you wish him to be, only you would 
like more of that in him, growth will take care of 
it. But if there is any evil—if there is childlike 
despotism in dominion over a younger sister, if 
there is greed in the dividing of the apple or the 
cake, if there is vanity over the new dress or the 
new shoes, if there is pride showing itself in child- 
like haughtiness—leave those alone and they will 
grow with his growth and strengthen with his 
strength until they come to manhood manifesta- 
tions. If your child is what you would have him 
to be, leave him alone, and growth will suffice. 
But if there is a cloud as a black speck in the hori- 
zon, it will grow to be a great storm-cloud with 
lightning and thunder in it. If there is to-day a 
five-thousand-dollar corruption fund, in the next 
Presidential election it will be fifty thousand, and 
in the following one five hundred thousand. If 
there is a saloon power that threatens a little, its 
threatening will grow with the growth of the nation, 
and its power and strength with the power and 
strength of the nation. If you are what you want 


to be, you have only to wait for growth. But if 


there is in you a pride, a passion, a vanity, any- 


thing that in your inmost soul you abhor, growth 


will never change it. Growth will make an oak 
out of an acorn, but growth never will make a 
wheat field out of Canada thistles. : 

Over against the notion that the world can be 
made better by the simple process of growth, Paul 
puts in the passage before us, and in many another 
passage, his doctrine of salvation by gift or grace. 
Character is the product of bestowment, not. mere 
development. Let me try to put his doctrine 
briefly. It is, then, this: That God, after whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth are named, 
is working out, through all the various processes of 
life, as the true father and mother work out through 
the various processes of the family, the develop- 
ment of a divine and ennobled character. That all 
things in life are, in his ordering and his use of 
them, ministering to this end. That for this, as 
the Apostle tells us in one place, God has appointed 
prophets and apostles and evangelists and teachers, 
that men may be built up into a Christlike man- 
hood. That, as he tells in another place, the world 
is yours, and life is yours, and death is yours, and 
Apollos and Paul and Cephas—all religious teach- 
ers—are yours, and all things present and all things 
to come are yours, because all these things are 
Christ’s, and Christ’s is God’s—that is, all these 
things are instruments of Christ’s redeeming, up- 
building, glorifying work in the world. Or, as he 
tells us elsewhere in that eighth chapter of Romans, 
ofteu misinterpreted, misrepresented—“ To be mind- 
ing the flesh is death; to be minding the spirit is 
life and peace: because the minding of the flesh is 
enmity against God ; for it is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be. So, then, they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God. But ye are not 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, December 9, 1888, Printed 
by request, 


in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be that the spirit 
of God dwell in you.” 

It is the same statement as that made here. If 
men are living after the things of the flesh ; if they 
are living according to worldly standards and ac- 
cording to fleshly appetites, no growth, no develop- 
ment, will make them better; they will grow in 
grace only if the Spirit of God is given to them, if 
the Divine Spirit is dwelling in them. 

I often think we can best come at the teaching 
of the Bible by taking life to comment on and 
interpret it. Let us look for a moment or two on 
the interpretation which life gives us of the Pauline 
doctrine of salvation by grace or gift. The little 
child is put into the family. For what? ‘That we 
may take him as our children take their doll-babies 
for their amusement? I think fathers sometimes 
think so; though mothers rarely do. That we 
may play with him and get amusement out of him 
and enjoy him, and by and by get cross because he 
does not please us? or that we may make a book- 
keeper out of him, or a mechanic, or a merchant, or 
a lawyer, or a doctor, ora preacher? No, for none 
of these things—neither that we may get amusement 
out of him or give amusement to him, nor that we 
may make this, that, or the other specifie thing in 
him, but that we may make manhood out of him; 
and the manhood wrought in the boy and woman- 
hood wrought in the girl is the process bestowed by 
father, bestowed by mother, upon the child; and 
all things in the family are tributary to this end. 
We give our children presents; we give them food ; 
we give them clothing ; we give them shelter ; but, 
after all, no father gives his child that which his 
child has a right to expect or demand unless the 
father out of his own soul gives him energy, honor, 
truth, manhood. No mother gives her child that 
which the child has a right to expect unless out of 
her own reservoired nature she pours into him 
purity and truth and love. Alas that we so mis- 
shape our children! We wonder at those Orientals 
that wrapped their children in swaddling-clothes. 
We wonder at those Chinese that put their chil- 


dren’s feet in little pinching shoes that the feet may 


be small. They dwarf and belittle their nature by 
their ill-building. So, alas! do we, forgetting that 
the one thing we have to give our children is the 
gift of a noble character. Babyhood passed, the 
child goes to school. For what? To learn Greek 
or Latin or mathematics or geography or history 
or reading or writing? What is the benefit of 
these things’ The end of the school, asthe end of 
the family, is still to give character. And in select- 
ing the school, if we are at all wise, we select that 
one in which there is some strong influence in the 
teacher, some power for good, some quality that 
can be bestowed by his richer nature on the child’s 
poorer one; and if we are at all wise we measure 
every element in the system of education by its 
power to develop qualities of character. Why 
study literature’ Because literature teaches a 
broad sympathy with human life and human ex- 
perience ; in Greece, in Rome, in England, in 
France, in Germany, in all lands, in all ages, essen- 
tially the same. Why study science? Because 
science teaches the eye to see and the ear to hear, 
and the man to deal exactly with the materials of 
the universe with which we are all surrounded. Wh 

study history? Because in history we see God lift- 
ing up the human race, and building, generation 
after generation, in the evolution of humanity, the 
kingdom of righteousness and peace which is the 
kingdom of God. ‘The end of all studies is the 
same. It is that through the text-book, through 
the school-room, above all through the teacher, we 
may give to our children a character and quality 
which, if they are ever to have it, they must have 
from some one else who has it. The question of 
moral teaching in our publie schools is not a ques- 
tion whether a few verses shall be read from the 
Bible every day. It is not a question whether a 
teacher shall repeat the Lord’s prayer or rattle it 
off, putting his pupils through devotional exercises 
as one might through a species of gymnastics. All 
that is nothing. The great fundamental question 
which the American people have still to face in 
dealing with their system, a question scarcely so 
much as considered, is the question whether a com- 
mon school system is worth the bricks and mortar 
whigh make up its public buildings, unless it be so 
organized, from the foundation to the topmest stone, 
that in all its machinery and in all its spirit it shall 
be building men and women for American citizen- 
ship. We get what we call the educative processes, 
and go out into life. What is this government? — 
The political economists tell us that government is 
organized to protect the individual while he is, for- 
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sooth, making money. But that is not the design 
of government, not the divine design. That is not 
the function which it exercises in the world. Why 
is a republican government better than a monarch- 
ical one? Is it to be presumed that the all are 
wiser than the few? Not at all. Is it to be con- 
sidered as settled that there is no process by which 
a comparatively small number of intelligent, virtu- 
ous, educated men ean be selected and into their 
hands the control and administration of affairs can 
be put, and by ne that control can be better ex- 
ercised than by the ignorant, the unwashed, the 
unterrified ? Not atall. It is this: that in the 
attrition, in the battle, in the evil forces as well as 
the good, and the mistakes as well as the wisdom, 
we fortify and develop character. For many years 
China has been under the government of her best, 
her educated aristocracy, and she is to-day just 
what she was two thousand vears ago. For many 
years has Russia been under the administration of 
her aristocracy, her best, her bureaucracy, and _ she 
is to-day no less barbaric than she was five hundred 
years ago. While in one hundred years of Ameri- 
ean life, with all our mistakes—and they have been 
neither few nor insignificant—we have moved for- 
ward with unparalleled rapidity in morality and 
intelligence. We have made more progress under 
a republican government in one century than aristo- 
cratic or monarchical systems have made in many 
centuries. Yea, the very things that seem to 
threaten us develop us. When slavery threatens, 
then only do we learn how to spell liberty; and 
when corruption threatens, then at last the slow- 
waking conscience of the American people begins to 

aask, What shall we do to purify character and life? 
And when the saloons have made their reeling and 
drunken victims to roll along our sidewalks until at 
last the burden and the disgrace become intolerable, 
then at last we begin to say, What is the law of 
temperance, and how shall we achieve it? The 
Tsar of all the Russias with a pen-stroke sets free 
the serfs of Russia, and Russia remains and the 
serfs remain as they were before. The American 
people with a sword-stroke set free the three millions 
of slaves on American soil, and the whole American 
people learn a lesson of liberty which before they 
knew not. 

All life is working out the gift of God; that is, 
the gift of character. Business—what do we go 
into business for? To make fortunes? Was man 
made for money? Life is tomake men. The fac- 
tory, the court-room, the polling-place, the market 
—they are all educators; and whether we will or 
will not, we are learning in life’s great school les- 
sons of honor or dishonor, virtue or vice, truth or 
falsehood, character for good or character for evil. 
The mechanic holds the knife on the grindstone, 
and the knife says, * How Lam polishing off this 
grindstone!” No! the grindstone is to put an 
edge on the knife. And all business of life is to 
put an edge on character, and temper into charac- 
ter. We learn our heroism by the battles of life. 
What are “means of grace”? The Bible is a 
means of grace; the church is a means of grace; 
the family is a means of grace ; but also the world 
and the polling-booth—they are means either of 
grace or of disgrace. 

And the very things in life which may seem to 
be destructive of character are the instruments and 
means whereby God is to come to us. The an- 
swers come in strange and unexpected ways, and 
we do not recognize them astheycome. The angel 
that brings God’s gift is not always white-robed 
nor always bright-faced, but sometimes _black- 
robed and dark of visage. We pray for faith and 
hope and charity. We ask these three. O Lord, 
we are living in a skeptical ace! We do not be- 
lieve, and we do not know why we believe. Send 
us some prophet that will teach us! And God 
sends us “ Robert Elsmere ;”’ and everybody begins 
to read it, and everybody begins to say, “ Is that 
true’” If it is not true, how does it appear to be 
false? How shall I find out what the truth is? 
And we begin to talk andgdiscuss and debate and 
investigate. And by the very process which we 
dread we get the muscle of faith. A half-believer 
prays, O God, if there be a God, give me hope in 
immortality, if there be an immortality.” And 
death comes to answer his prayer, and a child or 
wife is plucked away from his side ; and he goes and 
looks down into the open grave, and he says, ‘* No! 
no! that sod does not cover all that I loved.” 
There is some gleam of light through that opened 
door. Death has brought him the message of hope 
that no other messenger could bring him. We 
pray for love. Oh, quicken our sympathies for 
mankind! Oh, make us perfect. even as our 


Father in heaven is perfect! Give us the re- 
deeming love that Christ himself had. God sends 
us the Irishman and the Pole and the Hungarian 
and the Swiss and the German and the Italian and 
the Chinaman, and then he says, “ Love them.” 
We do not like our school, we grown men and 
women, any better than our boys and girls like 
theirs, and we have to be whipped to our tasks and 
learn them despite ourselves. 

Did you ever think what Christ gave to his dis- 
ciples, and how he did it? What did he give to 
Peter? Steadfastness. How? By letting him be 
tempted. “ Satan hath desired to sift thee like wheat. 
And when thou art converted, strengthen thy breth- 
ren.” He suffered him to go into Caiaphas’s court 
and there deny his Lord; and then, looking on him 
with a look of love, Christ brought him to repent- 
ance, and cured the vacillating temper by revealing 
to him the sin and shame of it. How, too, did he 
give’to Thomas faith? By appearing to the other 
disciples when Thomas was away, and leaving him 
only without tangible evidence of resurrection, 
and dependent on others’ testimony, and making 
him long and thirst for some better evidence, and 
then giving him at last—what ? A touch of the print 
of the nails and the spear-thrust in the side? No! 
Thomas did not put his finger in the print of the 
nails, nor thrust his finger in the side, but looked up 
into Christ’s face and cried, “My Lord and my God.” 
And how did he give John love? He allowed him 
that was ambitious, that was the one who sought 
just before the Passover for a first and best office in 
the kingdom, to see the King hang upon the cross, 
and hear as the last message that broke from his 
trembling lips, ‘‘ Mother, behold thy son! Son, be- 
hold thy mother!” He gave to him the great duty 
of love, taught him the grace of love by giving him 
a duty of love. | 

This gift of character is the only gift worth giv- 
ing. It isall really that we can give to one another. 
Whatever else we try to give we failin. You give 
a@ man property without giving him judgment, and 
how quickly it goes! You give him food without 
giving him thrift, and how soon he will come back 
for more food! How long will your house remain 
with the man that has no wisdom, no economy, no 
virtue either to build or to hold it? The only 
thing worth giving to another man is something 
that will make him a better man. I know that 
Christ says, Give to him that asketh you, and from 
him that would borrow turn thou not away. But, 
you observe, he does not tell you what to give. The 
beggar asks you for money: give hima job. He 
asks you for a drink: give him temperance. He 
asks you for something exterior: give himthe power 
and the capacity of self-control. If you do not, you 
are not giving, you are destroying. A young woman 
came to my house the other day whose mother was 
just dying, and she wanted some money to get to 
her mother by the very next train, to see her before 
she was gone; and I gave her five dollars. And 
then the next day I sent to the house she gave as her 
residence, and no such person lived there; and 
of course, I have not seen the. tive dollars since. 
What did I give her? Anything? Yes, I gave 
her education in cheating, in dishonesty, in chi- 
eanery, in fraud. I would have done her a service, 
a service of God; and I was to her a minister of 
the devil. There is no way by which you can really 
give to your fellow-men, unless in the gift there goes 
somehow that which shall quicken and strengthen 
character. Give the ragged man a coat, if you can 
so give it that you shall develop, not weaken, his 
manhood. Give the hungry man food, if you so 
can give it that in giving you will make a man of 
him, so that he will be able to take care of himself 
for the future. | 

Character is, after all, the only thing we can give 
to one another; and it is always a free gift. 
Temperance, justice, righteousness—they cannot 
be done up and sold at so much a yard, or so much 
a pound, like either dry goods orgroceries. The 
child, it is true, is legally required to render service 
to father and mother when he grows old; but the 
services of the father and mother are free gifts. 
The teacher, it is true, is paid tuition for the instruc- 
tion which he is giving to your child; but let the 
child once get this conception that the teacher is 
giving instruction, not for love, not for enthusiasm, 
but for the money which he receives, and the power 
of teaching is taken away. You may pay your 
minister in one sense, perhaps, more than his min- 
istry is worth ; nevertheless, the work of the minis- 
ter in character-building is not to be based, and 
cannot be, on mercantile foundations. What I do 
for you [ must do out of a free will and the enthu- 
siasm of love, or it cannot be done at all. What 


you are to do for one another must be your free 
gift. For what is a church but a great spiritual 
exchange? Youhave reverence, and they are lack- 
ing in reverence; but they have philanthropy, and 
you are lacking in philanthropy; they have the 
warmth and tenderness of human sympathy, and 
you are lacking in warmth and tenderness ; and we 
come together, and we exchange with one another. 
I will have a little of your practical philanthropy, 
I will get a little tenderness and sympathy, and you 
shall have something of my reverence. So are we 
building one another up. But the exchange is a 
free gift. And yet men think they must pay God 
for what he is doing in the building up of a divine 
manhood through all these ministries ! 

Now let me come back for a moment to my text. 
“ But God, who is rich im mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together with Christ ; and 
hath raised us up together, and made us sit together 
in heavenly places, in Christ Jesus.” This is not 
a promise for the future. It is not, He is going 
to make you alive after you are dead ; He is going 
to raise you from the grave; He is going to bring 
you into heaven. The promises of God are in the 
present tense. All that which pagan philosophy 
and Jewish philosophy and our own system puts 
into the future Paul brings into the present. If you 
will let him, he will make you tolive with Christ ; that 
is to say, he will give you the Christ-life. Do you 
want it? Do you want the same spirit in you that 
was in Christ Jesus, who was beckoned with a hand 
from which he never could draw back by every 
opportunity to carry the spirit of love and faith to 
his fellow-men ? | 

I do not know. On Sunday morning I look over 
this great congregation, and then I go away, and 
Mr. Shearman tells me that he wants teachers in the 
home school, and Mr. Lane tells me. he wants 
teachers in the Bethel, and Mr. Jaques tells me he 
wants teachers in the Mayflower, and I wonder and 
wonder, if we all wanted to be made alive with the 
life that is in Christ Jesus, whether it would be 
necessary to put this opportunity of service before 
you more than once. I stand at the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and see the great crowd that throngs 
over there, hastening to business, and I know and 
recognize the claims that, business has on men. [ 
do not believe that we are, as a nation, full of 
greed and covetousness. I do not believe that our 
business men are madly wrestling with one another 
in a race for wealth. Ido not believe that a com- 
munism of wealth is common in America. But I . 
cannot but think that if there was in our Christian 
churches as much eagerness for the life that was in 
Christ Jesus as there is eagerness for some other 
forms and phases of life—I cannot but think that 
there would be more teachers than children to be 
taught ; I cannot but think it would not be true 
that just across Fulton Street there would be a thou- 
sand children ready to take the Gospel, and yet 
left without it because there are not enough Christ- 
like men and women to go down and give it to 
them. 

He offers to raise us up above the power of sin, 
above the power of temptation, above the sordid 
nature of life, that we may walk in the elevation in 
which Christ Jesus walked. Do you wantit? He 
offers to make us sit in heavenly places with Christ 
Jesus, not by and by, but now and here. Blessed 
are those that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled. Do you so hunger? The 
dove waits, and the voice, and it does but need the 
baptism of consecration and the dove would alight | 
on your head and on mine, and the voice would 
come out of the now silent heaven and speak to us 
as it spoke to him of olden time, “ You are my 
beloved son.”” But we bid the dove to wait and the 
voice to be still till we have grown alittle older and 
gone a little further. As one touched by some 
sorceress hand and turned from prince to brute 
waits for the hour of deliverance and restoration, 
so we live our sensual and animal, or half-sensual 
and half-animal lives, while He that would redeem 
us, would lift the world off, would touch with his 
divine wand our nature, waits our permission and 
consent. 

Now we cannot understand life, and do not. 
But in the ages to come we will. Then we shall 
see, and then the mystery of the world and 
the mystery of the temptation and the mystery 
of the battle will be interpreted. The great 
wheat field, like a congregation, bows its head in 
prayer before Almighty God, and cries for divine 
glory. And God says, “ Yes, you shall have it;” 
and he sends the sickle to cut down the grain; and 
he sends the flail to beat out the grain; and he 
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sends the millstone to grind up the grain; and 
he sends the sieve to shake and sift the grain; 
and he sends the baker to knead the dough; and 
he sends the oven to heat and bake it. And then 
what? Then it is ready to begin its service, and 
to go as bread for nourishment to the camp for the 
soldier, to the woodsman’s house, to the sewing- 
woman in the garret, to you and tome. Fit me 
for thy service, O God! though it take the sickle 
and the flail and the millstone and the kneading 
and the fire. For when life has done its work. 
and given me by its discipline thy love, then I shall 
be glad to share thy glory ; for then I shall under- 
stand that thy glory is thy redeeming love and thy 
nursing service. For what is the glory of heaven 
‘but the glory of a better and more unselfish serv- 
ice? It would be my prayer—would it not be 
yours ?—if ever my lips should be forbidden to 


speak the love of God, if ever my hand should be 


forbidden to reach out in loving grasp to bring 
others nearer to God, forbidden that I might wear 
a crown and hold a palm and sing a song, knowing 
no service and no self-sacrifice—I would pray that 
the voice might be silenced and the hand turned to 
ashes in an eternal death. For the glory of God is 
the glory of love and service, and He is, as our choir 
told us this morning, the loving One, and the gift 
that he gives us is the gift of loving as Christ 
loved. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC." 
SHALL REAP, IF—’ 
By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


E should expect the conclusion’ of this sen- 
tence to be, “if we sow.” The condition 
usually made prominent in our Christian work is 
the one we naturally think of ; viz., ‘‘ We shall reap 
if we sow.” And yet our Lord's parable interferes 
with that notion. They that are accustomed to 
say, “I have only to present truth, and there my 
responsibility ends,” would better read this condi- 
tion. There are other conditions which must be 
fulfilled to make our sowing effective. ‘‘ We shall 
reap, if the seed be good, and if the ground be 
good, and if the good seed be sown in the good 
ground.” Now you think you have it? Not quite. 
Here comes in that whole series of conditions 
strikingly suggested by our verse, “If we faint 
not.” Here is the secret of Christian success, and 
of failure too. Our young Christians ought to 
write in striking letters this condition. We sow 
the good seed of an intention; there are dreams of 
an earnest, effective service; and no one denies 
that such a moment is a splendid one—when a 
noble intention is born. Conversion is an intensely 
important matter. Call the day of your conversion, 
if you can fix the day, a red-letter day. Value it 
as Paul valued his. But more important even than 
this is the perseverance of the saints. Growth in 
grace is grander than beginning in grace. While 
‘the day when the new life is born is a fit day for 
rejoicing, the successive days when out from the 
life emerge the wonderful secrets which are mani- 
fest through steady growth—these are better still. 
“ Faint not” is the word for us all. It is the most 
important part of husbandry. ‘Two men living side 
by side are noted, the one for his fine large crops, 
the other for his stingy harvests; yet at seedtime 
one works as hard as the other. But from that 
hour there is a wide divergence. The interest of 
the seeond flags, while the other holds steadily on 
in his work. Day by day he is found caring for 
the plants with unwearied persistence.. The other 
man leaves all alone; the weeds hinder, the bugs 
clean the potato plants of their leaves, and so the 
harvest is small and poo.’, not because of any defect 
in the seed or the sowing. but in the caring for it. 
How does faint-heartedness come? Through 
difficulty, in which, however, if we will keep in 
mind the sure result we shall be strong. Through 
despondency, over the long-delayed result, or over 
the already attained success of another, in all of 
which, if we remember that we are blessed, not 
according to another’s success. but our own fidelity, 
we shall be cheered. Through enemies, that grow 
up like poisonous weeds around and in our lives, or, 
like parasites, fasten themselves upon us; in which 
case vigorous exertion, mixed with a constant 
attention to the promises, will clear the way. A 
much more frequent cause of fainting‘is a halt- 
hearted consecration, together with a dangerous 
devotion to things that are irreligious. 
For all of these a forward and upward look is the 
cure. What the Bible means by hope will keep us 


1 For the week beginning February 24,.—Gal. vi., 9. 


from fainting. Hope keeps in view the promised 
end; hope maintains a constant dependence upon 
God, and keeps in communion with him; hope 
draws us off from the discouraged study of diffi- 
culty, or a regretful remembrance of days of ease 
gone by, and retains in our thought the promised 
result, cheering us in our labors. How true, then, 
are the words of the great Apostle, “ We are saved 
by hope”! | 

“Tf we faint not” is a condition essential to 
success everywhere. Patient, persistent, undis- 
mayed fidelity to our work usually means success 
in the world. But in the Christian life it always 
means that “in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not.” And any immature harvest that is 
stimulated out of season is not to be desired. 
(Matt. xxiv., 13; Heb. vi.. 14; 
x., 36, 38, 39; xii, 1, 2, 3,5; 2 Cor. iv., 1, 16; 
2 Thess. iii., 13; Col. i., 21-23; Rev. ii., 10; iii., 2; 
Isa. xl., 29, 30, 31.) | 

Daily Readings—(1) Matt. xxi., 17-22; (2) Isa. 
lv., 6-13; (3) Jas. v., 7-11; (4) Matt. xxiv., 3-14; 
(5) Rev. ii, 1-11; (6) 1 Cor. xv., 50-58; Gal. 
vi, 1-10. . | 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 


A friend, complaining of the ‘‘hard and unattractive’ 
character of the catechism used as a manual of instruction 
in his Sunday-school, and the absence of anything **that a 
rational and sympathetic teacher can draw inspiration from,”’ 
wants to find something that teaches ‘‘ the fundamental ideas 
of religion and morality, so as to interest the child and nnfold 
his spiritual nature in a natural way, as in the case of mental 
education ”’ 

We think our friend would do well to look through 
the series of lessons for Sunday-schools published by 
the several denominations, including the Universalists 
and Unitarians—the last-named especially for the sake 
of the ethical lessons, than which we have seen nothing 
better. We are unable to refer to any one manual 
that would exactly meet his want. As to the Inter- 
national Lessons, they teach religion excellently, but 
morality rather meagerly, except in its leading princi- 
ples. The practical applications of these deserve more 
attention in the Sunday-school than they receive. On 
the whole, the New Testament, in the hands of a good 
teacher, remains and will remain unsurpassed. 


Will you kindly give me the names of such American news- 
a or magazines (exclusive of ‘The Christian Union and the 
‘Homiletic Review as regularly publish verbatim reports of 
sermons preached in the leading pulpits of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other great cities ? re the discourses of Dr. 
Storrs accessible in any form ? W.ALS 
The “Christian Herald” (Bible House, New York) 
publishes Dr. Talmage’s sermons. The “ Pulpit Treas- 
ury” (KE. B. Treat, Broadway, New York) publishes 
the sermons of various preachers. The “ Christian 


World Pulpit” (James Clarke & Co., London) pub- 


lishes many American sermons. Besides these, we can 
mention no others. Dr. Storrs’s sermons are not regu- 
larly published. | 


What are we to understand by-the statement that ‘* Peter 
began to curse and to swear ’’??—Matt. xxvi., 74. | 


“To eurse ” here means “to call down dire evils,” 


i.e., upon himself, if his assertion were not true. “ 'To 
swear” means to call God to witness to the truth of 
the assertion. As to when profanity originated (as our 


friend asks), it is probably as old as men’s desire to 


invoke a superhuman power to punish their enemies. 


The same inquirer calls attention to the statement of a 
revivalist that a lost soul would endure misery equal to the 
accumulated misery of all mankind up to the present time, 
and inquires (if that were true) as to the ‘‘ awful responsibil- 
ity ’’ ot bringing souls into existence exposed to the possibility 
of such a destiny. | 


Such statements, though not profane, savor of irrever- 
ence, presumptuonsly dealing with the secret things 
which belong to God. We are sorry alike for those 
who make them and for those who believe them. _ 


In John’s Gospel, xv., 22, Christ’s words are recorded thus : 
‘* Tf T had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had 
sin; but now they have no exeuse for their sin.’’ Now, as all 
had sinned in Adam till Christ’s advent, in what sense are 
we to take this ? Ou_p SUBSCRIBER. 


Not sin in general, but a particular sin, is meant here. 


This appears from the context, both before and after 
(verses 18, 23, 24). The sin spoken of is their hatred 
to Christ in the character in which he had come to 
them. | 


(1) Has the Salvation Army contributed to the growth of 
Christianity ? (2) Is there any published account of its work, 
and, if so, where can it be obtained ? : 

(1) We think it has. (2) The “Cry,” which we 
think is the name of the journal regularly published 
by the “Army,” and which can be obtained through 
the International News Co. (Beekman Street, New 
York), will probably give you the information on this 
point which we cannot. ' 


| of youth—by Ezra Sampson. 


1. What sort of a book is Ewald’s Commentary on Job? 
2. What is the best book on Job from a critical, literary, and 
historical standpoint? 3. What is, or was, the Speaker’s 
commentary ? Why ‘**the Speaker’? 

1. Ewald is excellent. 2. Davidson’s—in Cambridge 
Bible for Schools. 3. A popular work in ten volumes 
(33 each), prepared under the editorship of the Rev. 
F. C. Cook, the Canon of Exeter. The name arose from 
the fact that the then Speaker of the House of Commons, 
the Rt. Hon. J. Evelyn Denison, made the suggestion 
from which the work took its origin. | . 


Can you oblige me b 
of ‘Midrash Kohele 
siastes ? 

Probably the tenth century. Noauthor’s name given. 
Such commentaries were the product of a succession of 
workers. 


letting me know the date and author 
»’ the Jewish commentary on Eecle- 
| T. J. D. 


Could you recommend me some critical commentaries on 
the book of Genesis ? S. R. 


Delitzsch is the best—a new work. 


A correspondent of ‘The Christian Union suggests a 
plan for the organization of the American Board, which 
we take this means of submitting to the consideration 
of the churches, without passing any judgment upon it. 
Could not, he says, the present corporate membership 
be retained anda House of Delegates added, consist- 
ing of one member from each five thousand represented 
at a State Association? The two bodies to act together 
in some such way as the -clerical and lay delegates in 
the Episcopal Chureh work. 


An inquiry why the secular history of the first cent- 
ury is silent as to the life of Christ will be found an- 
swered at length in this column of our issue for 
October 4 last. 


L. G. B. will find the quotation desired in Longfellow’s 
‘Wayside Inn,”’ The Cobbler of Hagenau.’? Complete, 
the lines are as follows: 


** Our ingress into the world 

Was naked and bare ; 

Our progress through the world 
Is trouble and eare ; 

Our egress from the world 
Will be nobody knows whete ; 

But if we do well here 
We shall do well there, 

And I could tell you no more 
Should I etc a whole year.”’ 


G. W. 


Other correspondents send similar answers. 


Will you kindly inform me which are the best translations 
of the poetical works of Goethe and Schiller? Also where 
they may be obtained and at what price. M. M. C. 

Bayard Taylor’s translation of Goethe’s “ Faust ” is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (32.50). In the 
“Modern Classics ” series (same publishers) you ean 
find selections of the poems of Gocthe and Schiller, 
together with the essays on the two poets by Carlyle 
(75 cents each). 


‘** Not deep the poet sees, but wide.” 


Can any of your poets ‘see wide’ enough to tell me the 
author of that line? It requires width of vision rather than 
depth of thought to identify the author, whether the senti- 
ment is true or not. J.-M. B 

In —— to inquiries made by L. G. B. in The Christian 
Union, February 7, [ wish to say that [ have a eopy of the 
** Beauties of the Bible,”’ presented to me when a child by 
my grandmother, and in which | took great pleasure. It was 
printed in Boston, by ** I. Thomas and E. S. Andrews, proprie- 
tors of the work. Sold by them at their bookstore, Faust’s 
Statue, No. 45 Newbury Street ; by said Thomas in Woreces- 
ter, and by all the booksellers in town and country—-Febru- 
ary, 1804. Designed for the use of Christians in general and 
particularly for the use of schools and for the improvement 
Published according to act of 
Congress.”” I should think it not possible to obtain a copy 
now unless to be found in an antiquarian bookstore. My 
copy has a very ancient appearance. L. C.S. 


L. G. B. inquires in your issue of February 6 about an old 
book, *‘ The beauties of the Bible,”’ which her mother read 
to her when the inquirer was a child. ‘* The Beauties of the 
Bible’? was written by Ezra Sampson, at one time editor of 
the Hudson ** Balance,”’ and was published at [fudson (N. Y.) 
in 1802. If L. G. B. will communicate with me through you, 
I may be able to put herin the way of finding a copy of the 
work in question. W.C. M. 


A correspondent asks about the possibility of an ice-boat’s 
sailing faster than the velocity of the wind which drives it. 
He will find an article on the subject by Col. C. L. Norton in 
the last Outing.”’ 


I wonder if any of your correspondents know of the best 
way to retain the fragrance of rose leaves in drying them. 
would like to carry some of their perfume from Florida tomy 
Northern home in Maine. N. H. ff. 

I can assist ** I. O.,”’ perhaps, to find the author he delights 
to honor, who wrote: 


‘** The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


In my serap-book I have preserved —and in my memory 
also--the ** Song of the Camp,” one of the rare early poems 
written by Bayard Taylor. It was read, at ex-Minister Pierre- 

ont’s suggestion, by Mr. bryant at a dinner tendered Mr. 
Taylor on the eve of his departure for Germany. The whole 
of the spirited and tender poem should be reproduced, but 
these are the closing lines: 


** Sleep, soldiers ! still in honored rest 
Your truth and yalor wearing ; 
The bravest are the tendevest, 
The loving are the daring.”’ 


As the last two lines are not quoted, I presume they are 
original with ‘T'aylor, preceding line is different 


from the one quoted by CG. H.C 
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CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


By Henry Martyn ScuppeErR, D.D. 


is the American papers I have seen several arti- 
1 cles which oppose the contemplated union of the 


' Presbyterian and Congregational Christians in 


Japan. 
ent of any missionary society—being attached to 
the American Board by corporate membership, and 
to its Japan Mission by the honor of election as 
‘corresponding member, and being profoundly inter- 


Being on the field, and—though independ- 


ested in the issue, and having myself been by turns 
a Dutch Reformed, a Presbyterian, and a Congre- 
gational pastor in America, and having also been a 
missionary in India under the American Board and 
the Dutch Reformed Board for a period of twenty 


years, I may ask permission to say a few words 


on this very important subject. 


First. It is a Japanese movement. Almost all 


of the Presbyterian, Reformed, and Congregational 
‘missionaries heartily sympathize with it; and yet 


‘it is pre-eminently an effort on the part of the 
_ Japanese Christians themselves to clear the path of 
‘the Gospel in this Empire from the hindrances im- 


posed by denominationalism. Our Japanese breth- 


‘ren are not ignorant, as some imagine them to be. 


They keep their eyes open. They know what is 


going on in Christian countries. They clearly dis- 
cern the disabilities which arise from denomina- 
tional differences. 
sity for propagating sects in Japan. 
desire to imitate all that is good in the Church as 


They cannot perceive the neces- 


_it has developed itself in Christendom, they do not 
_wish to copy what appear to them to be defects. 


_ They see that union will clothe them with greater 
strength, animate them with firmer courage, in- 


spire them with larger hopes, and enable them, 
with consolidated forces, to confront the hostile 
heathenism which faces them. They feel conscious 
that their design is in harmony with the petitions 


| uttered by their Master in his last great interces- 


| sory prayer. 


They feel sure that if he were now 


_in bodily presence with them he would commend 
| their purpose and bid them advance vigorously 


upon its fulfillment. They hear the voice of the 


_ Divine Spirit whom Christ their Lord has sent into 


their hearts saying unto them, “ Falter not; this is 
the way, walk ye resolutely in it.” They are con- 


_ vineed that this is the right time to act, before sec- 
 tarianism wears ruts that are deep and erects walls 
that are high, and before the different denomina- 


tions become large, and originate interests and 


_ achieve histories which shall interpose insurmount- 


able obstacles. Delay seems to them defeat, and 
their hearts are intent upon reaching the goal that 


is set before them. 
Second. It is a strong movement. It is not the 


_ weak, hot-headed, visionary, fickle men among the 


Japanese Christians who are heading, directing, 
and controlling this movement; but it is the strong, 
calm, earnest, thoughtful, large-minded, and wise- 
hearted. Nearly all the prominent pastors and the 
leaders of public opinion among the Japanese Chris- 
tians are identified with this effort. Opposition is 
more likely to stimulate than to arrest them. | 

Third. Various objections to the union have 
been raised by zealous Presbyterians on the one 
side and by ardent Congregationalists on the other. 
Let us consider some of them. 

The objectors say that the concessions have been 
extreme. On tke one hand, an enthusiastic Pres- 
byterian missionary in China utters his anathema 
upon the project because, as he says, the Presbyte- 
rians have surrendered ninety per cent. of Presby- 
terian polity and ninety-nine and one-half per cent. 
of Presbyterian doctrine. On the other hand, some 
over-fervent Congregationalists have denounced the 
whole movement as anti-Congregational, as almost 
entirely Presbyterian, and as a cunning scheme on 
the part of the omnivorous Presbyterians to swallow, 
digest, and assimilate Congregationalism. These 
contradictory affirmations show what prejudices 
even good men can entertain when their souls are 
constricted by a sectarian bias. The statements are 
not reconcilable ; it cannot be true that the Congre- 
gationalists have yielded up everything if it be true 
that the Presbyterians have yielded up everything. 
This would leave zero as the sole residuum. The 
fact is that neither of these declarations is cor- 
rect. The Presbyterians have made generous con- 
cessions. The Congregationalists have made equally 
generous concessions. This is just, right, fair, 
noble. No union could prove valuable and endur- 


While they | 


ing that did not proceed upon the basis of equitable 
compromise. 

[ After considering some of the minor objections, 
Dr. Scudder continues:] Some objectors have 
found fault with the doctrinal basis of the new 
Church, one even going so far out of his way as to 
attack the Apostles’ Creed. I think, however, that 
this opponent will not find many sympathizers in 
his low estimate of this revered symbol. It will 
survive his criticisms, and will be acceptable and 
profitable to Japanese Christians, as it has been for 
many centuries to multitudes.of believers. I am 
glad to see that this same objector commends the 
Creed of the Evangelical Alliance. That will 
doubtless be adopted by the new Church, and will 
approve itself to all as a satisfactory doctrinal 
basis. 

The objectors blame missionaries for their will- 
ingness to enter this union. One of them goes so 
far as to instruct the missionaries of the American 
Board on this point, affirming that it is their duty 
to foster and propagate Congregationalism, and 
consequently to keep aloof from such a union. He 
likewise holds out threats that if these missionaries 
are not obedient to such tuition, the givers at home 
will cease to support missions. He says: “ Many 
of our best people are becoming tired of allowing 
the fruits of our missionary labors to fall into the 
hands of other denominations.” 
objections I reply : 

1. Missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. do not 
consider it their duty to foster and propagate Con- 
gregationalism in opposition to such a movement 
for union as has now been initiated in Japan. 

2. Our missionaries do not owe supreme loyalty 
to the Congregational polity, but to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the highest interests of his kingdom 
as those interests unfold themselves in the country 
where they are at work. 

3. Missionaries feel confident that the vast ma- 
jority of the members and pastors of the Congre- 
gational churches in America are not animated by 
a narrow, selfish, sectarian temper, but by a gen- 
uinely catholic spirit; and that they will justify 
the attitude which the missionaries assumed toward 
this union; and, more than this, that they will 
rejoice with a great joy if Japanese Christians are 
able to consummate this union, and that they will 
contribute their funds more cheerfully and abun- 
dantly than ever before. 

. Far more important even than any of the fore- 
going considerations is the fact that this movement 
for union in Japan bears unmistakable evidences of 
being the work of God’s Spirit inaugurating the 
answer to our Saviour’s prayer. To set limits to 
this petition of our Lord’s by saying, as some seem 
so fond of doing, that Jesus referred only to a union 
of spirit and not to an organic unity in his church, 
contradicts the evident impression made upon men’s 
minds when they read the seventeenth chapter of 
John. It likewise begs the whole question, and 
offers no satisfactory reply to the inquiry so diffi- 
eult to truthfully answer in non-Christian lands, 
“Why, if yours is the religion of love, do we see 
the warring divisions which manifest themselves ?” 

I believe that, in a way as wonderful as God’s 

deliverance of the Hebrews from Egypt, and in a 


“manner as signal as his establishment of liberty in 


our own land, the Spirit of our Master is here 
beginning a world-wide solution of the problem of 
the unity of all believers. Amid indifference, and 
in spite of opposition, the union sentiment has 
grown slowly and steadily, no one knew just how, 
till at the present moment the great body of be- 
lievers in this country have experienced the inspira- 
tion. There has been no incitement, save against 
it; no concerted action among a few leaders to 
persuade the rank and file. Commencing as a 
union between churches of the same polity, and 
therefore requiring but few mutual concessions, it 
was still regarded by many as well-nigh impossible 
that it should continue. Difficulties there were at 
first. But year by year God's Spirit has been tak- 
ing them away, until now no one can be found who 
does not pronounce the United Church of Christ in 
Japan (Presbyterian and Reformed) a wonderful 
success. And, by God’s grace, the union of vary- 
ing church polities, now contemplated, will issue 
in a mighty church, which it is not in the least 
chimerical to believe will, ere many years elapse, 
have the satisfaction of uniting with all the other 
Christian Protestant bodies in this country. In the 
view of what has been accomplished, it seems a 
very petty business for American Christians to 
decry this movement. Be sure that the union will 
come in the face of all hostility, and that the branch 


of Christ's followers in America which shall exhibit 


To this class of . 


do. 


the truest generosity of opinion and shall manifest 
the warmest sympathy will be chosen by God’s 
Spirit as the nearest friend of the Church of Christ 
in this Empire. 

[The above letter from Dr. Scudder is accompa- 
nied by a private note saying that it has been sent 
simultaneously to several of our religious contem- 
poraries. The importance of the subject justifies 
us in publishing it, although we are not in the habit 
of any form of syndicate publication. Some con- 
densation has been necessary, especially in that 
part of his letter in which he discusses specific ob- 
jections which have appeared in the pages of some 
of our contemporaries, and which we do not think 
necessary for the full information of our readers. 


—Eps. C. U.] 


ARE STRANGERS WELCOME? 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has been excited 
in the papers of New York and its vicinity on 
the general subject of the welcome given or—as 
some assert—refused to strangers by the wealthy 
city churches. The immediate occasion of the dis- 
cussion at this time was an interview published by 
the New York “Sun” in which very forcible lan- 
guage was attributed to Mr. Benjamin W. Williams, 
the sexton, or, as this interview called him, “ chief 
lay manager,” of the Protestant Episcopal Church . 
of St. Thomas, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third 
Street. Thus, Mr. Williams was reported to have - 
said : 

“We haven’t any room in our church for people who 
haven’t paid for their seats. Our trouble is‘ not to find 
places for strangers, but to keep them out. We don’t 
ask them to come, and we don’t want them. If they 
come, they are in the way, and we have hard work to 
get them out of the way ; but we manage to do it 
nevertheless. We.have to watch them, but sometimes 
they elude us and contrive to find seats somewhere. 
Then we have to tell them very plainly to get up and 
go out. And we make them do it.” 

And in reply to the question, “ What is the 
theory on which you act?” he is said to have 
replied : 3 

“It isn’t any theory. It’s plain business. Do you 
suppose you could go into the theater and take any seat 
you please ? No, of course not ; and the same rule is 
followed at St. Thomas’s Church. You can go to the 
Casino and pay fifty cents for an admission fee and 
stand up in the lobby, but you can’t have aseat. Well, 
we don’t charge any admission fee, and after you are 
in we treat you the same as if you were at the theater. 
If you have a seat coupon at the Casino you get a seat. 
If you have a right toa seat at St. Thomas’s Church: 
you get your seat. If you haven’t, why then you 
don’t.” 

Again, in response to the exclamation of the re- 
porter that the church did not seem to favor the 
idea of free salvation, Mr. Williams said: 


“No, sir; not at all. That’s all sentiment. It 
won’t work in this age, and it won’t do in such a con- 
gregation as that of St. Thomas. We don’t ask people 
to come, for we don’t want them. We don’t advertise 
in the papers ‘Strangers welcome,’ as some churches 
Free salvation! Umph! If we were Methodists 
we — have our ushers standing at the door and go 
ont and grab people and say : ‘ Howare you, brother?’ 
‘Glad to see you, sister.’ ‘Bless the Lord ; come in 
and have some salvation.’ But we are not that kind. 
It wouldn’t work even on a small seale in this church. 
It would be queer to see the pewholders of the church, 
when they observe some stranger standing in the aisle, 
rise and throw their arnis around the stranger’s neck 
and greet him with that same exclamation of ‘Bless 
the Leedt I am glad to see you in church. Come in 
and sit with me.’ It is a mistake to suppose that that 
is what St. Thomas’s is for. No, I am not looking for 
souls for the pews. It’s the dollars that are wanted.” 

But the paper which published these expressions 
on the following morning contained extended inter- 
views with the rector of, St. Thomas's Church, the 
Rev. Dr. John Wesley Brown, and from prominent 
wardens, vestrymen, and pewholders of the church, 
in which Mr. Williams’s remarkable utterances were 
altogether disavowed. All the officers of the church 
agreed in saying that he had no authority to voice 
the sentiment of the church, and that in fact he was 
very far indeed from doing so. The general feel- 
ing among the church members was well expressed 
by Dr. Brown, the rector. He said: 


‘“‘ | have always sincerely wished that in all my church 
work I could go on trying to do good, and doing good 
without anything getting into the papers. But since 
this unpleasant notoriety has been created, I want to 
have the opportunity to declare most emphatically that 
the rector and the wardens and vestrymen of St: 
Thomas’s Church do not regard the presence of strang- 
ers as undesirable. Wedo want them. The Church of 
St. Thomas is the house of God. It is not a social club, 
not a body of rich men selfishly organized for comforta- 
ble worship. The men and women of the congregation 
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are liberal and whole-souled: Mr. Williams is our serv- 
ant. He is an employee engaged to do certain duties, 
but he is not authorized to declare our opinions. If 
what he is said to have said are his views, 1 shall cer- 
tainly take occasion to speak to him seriously about it. 
He has done wrong to say these things. But I do.not 
believe that the people of New York will accept his 
utterances as the utterances of the parish. It would be 
unjust to us for them to heed the words of one who, 
besides being simply an employee, is not even a member 
» of the church. I wish it could be understood that, though 
' the congregation of St. Thomas happens to be prumi- 
nent for its means, the rector feels that all he is called 
to do is to preach the Gospel. I care not what any may 
say, it is the Gospel of Christ that I shall proclaim. 
We are all anxious that the church should be in touch 
with all the humanitarian impulses of the times, that 
we should be in harmony with every benevolent move- 
ment, and that all the good which we can do as a church 
shall be done for rich and poor alike. We do welcome 
strangers, and I am sure that the occupants of pews 
feel that no one should be turned away.” 


THE UNIVERSITIES MISSION TO AFRICA. 


The story of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa is a deeply thrilling and impressive one. Bishop 
Mackenzie, a man of brilliant and scholarly attainments, 
was the pioneer in the field. He started for Africa in 
1860, and in May, 1861, met Livingstone’s Zambesi 
Expedition at the Kongoné—mouth of the Zambesi. The 
vessel sent by the Admiralty Office was ill-fitted for 
the waters she was to navigate, and much time was 
wasted in fighting the difficulties of sandbanks. In 
August they finally reached Chibisa’s village on the 
upper waters of the Shiré. : In the land which Living- 
~ stone had but a short time previously left in peace and 
quiet, both fire and musket were rampant. The greed 
of the Portuguese led them to embark in the slave 
trade, and the whole country was suffering from its 
terrors. The Portuguese Governor was more deeply 
implicated in this traffic than any one else. The bodies 
of slaves that the travelers met were speedily liberated, 
but the difficult question remained to know what to do 
with them. Their homes had been broken up and 
destroyed, and it was finally decided to take them into 
the protection of the Mission. The details of this early 
life are obscure. A special reporter would have told a 
story of slave-dealers being put to their own yokes and 
marched about the country, and of a hard-fought tussle 
as a wind-up, which led to the complete discomfiture of a 
horde of some eight hundred men. Naturally such pro- 


ceedings caused much astonishment at home, where the | 


realities of the situation were not at all understood. 
Public opinion was sharply divided as to the conduct of 
the Bishop. The Mission had been launched against 
the slave trade, but those who fitted it out with the 
sinews of war hardly knew what was implied in the 
work. The position of the Mission had nothing to 
recommend it but the fact that it was defensible. 
liberated people could not grow a’ crop till the rains 
came ; the neighboring villages were drawn upon to 
feed some three hundred mouths, and it would not do 
to allow these to be burned. Fever and dysentery were 
never absent. Mackenzie was a doomed man when he 
set out from Magomere in January, 1862, for the River 
Shiré. He reached the Rue, a tributary of the Shiré, 
with the Rev. H. de W. Burrup, to wait an indefinite 
time for Livingstone’s steamer, and it was here that the 
fever caught him. The medicines were lost by the 
upsetting of a canoe. Burrup and some of the Male 
hastily ferried the body of their dead chief from the 
island of Male to the mainland, to bury him, and Bur- 
rup threw himself on a litter, from which he staggered 
in delirium to tell the story of Mackenzie’s death and 
then die also. 

Bishop Tozer, the successor to Bishop Mackenzie, 
arrived on the Shiré in 1863. He was, however, com- 
pelled to quit East Africa through ill health. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Steere, the third Bishop. To him is 
due the present prosperous condition of the Mission. 
He was tireless in his labors. On the spot of the old 
slave-market at Zanzibar he built, largely with his own 
hands, the first Christian church. He was constantly at 
work. He prepared grammars and dictionaries. He 
printed books often with his own hands. He established 
a theological college at Zanzibar. Branch stations were 
opened at important points. His influence with the 
natives was something wonderful. Early in 1882 his 
health gave way and he went to England, but soon 
returned to Zanzibar to die. He was the leading 
feature of the Mission, but his successor, Bishop 
Smythies, is fully able to carry on the work he began. 
—[Quarterly Review for January. 


* Holland N. MeTyeire, senior Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, died last Friday at his 
residence at Vanderbilt University at Nashville, Tenn. 
He was born in Harnwell County, South Carolina, on 
July 28, 1824. He began to preach in 1845, when he 
joined the Virginia Conference. In May, 1846, he was 
sent to Mobile. There he met the lady who became 
his wife, a cousin of the lady whom Commodore Van- 
derbilt afterward married. He was elected Bishop in 
1866. It was he who secured from Commodore Van- 
derbilt $1,000,000, and from other members of the 
Vanderbilt family large sums for Vanderbilt Univer- 
a of which Bishop McTyeire was made President for 
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occasion of deep religious interest. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The ministerial bureau at the Congregational 
House, Boston, has made 9,963 assignments in fourteen 
years, an average of about fourteen “0 week. 

—Worcester Academy, supported by the A. H. M.S., 
is the pioneer of manual training in Indian Territory, 
it having recently been successfully inaugurated there. 

—The German Theological School of Newark, N.J., 
has adopted a plan by which its students undertake 
mission work among the German population of New 
York City. 

—There are in Minneapolis, Minn., 146 congrega- 
tions, of which twenty-eight are Lutherans, including 
the German, Norwegian, Swedish, English, and Dan- 


h. | 

—The trustees of the old Sands Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, who recently sold their 
edifice for $107,000, have purchased a site for a new 
church at Clark and Henry Streets for $55,000, ork 
on a new church will be begun at once. | 


—The New York State Convention of the Young 


Women’s Christian Associations was held in Newburg 
last week. The Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, 
made the opening address, his text being, “ The Work, 
its Aims and its | 

—At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Princeton College, the Rev. Alfred Yeomans, D.D., of 
Orange, N. J., was elected a trustee, to succeed Mr. 
Charles E. Elmer, of Bridgeton, N. J. The resignation 
of the Rev. Thomas R. Benson, D.D., of Pittsburg, Pa., 
was presented and accepted. ra 

—A novel business enterprise has been started in 
Rochester, N. Y. It is a Church Insurance Company, 
and its originators are Methodist ministers and laymen. 
The Methodists of this conference have lost many 
churches by fire lately which were not insured. The 
company proposes to insure any Protestant churches. 

—It is reported in the daily press that a Baptist 
university will be established in Chicago by some of the 
wealthy members of the denomination, the most impor- 
tant of whom is Mr. John D. Rockefeller, of this city. 
It is reported that the Rev. Dr. W. F. Harper, of Yale 
University, will be the President of the new institu- 


tion. | 
—At the annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club, to be held at the First’ Church 
of Springfield, Mass., next Tuesday, the Rev. Dr. T. 
M. Balliet will speak upon “The Pulpit as Seen from 
the Pew,” and. will be followed by the Rey. F. B. 
Makepeace with a paper on “ The Pow as Seen from 
the Pulpit.” a 
—A correspondent writes : “The Day of Prayer for 
Colleges at Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., was an 
A number of the 
pastors of churches of different denominations in the 
city were present at the college chapel, and participated 
in the religious services. Fourteen of the students 
have the ministry in view.” | 
—Before commencing his sermon last Sunday the 
Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, of the Calvary Protestant 
Episcopal Church of this city, briefly announced that 
he had declined the Bishopric of Michigan, which had 
recently been offered him. He said that he adopted 
this course after prayerful and earnest consideration, 
and that he hoped he was guided in it by a higher 
power. 
—A convention of pastors and delegates from vari- 
ous Congregational churches in Northern Michigan was 
held January 22-3, at Cadillac, to consider the advisa- 
bility of taking steps to establish a Christian college 


for the benefit of that portion of the State. ‘Resolu- 


tions were adopted asserting the desirability of such a 
college, and appointing a committee to consider the 


question of location and other preliminaries. 


—A State Interdenominational Convention of Ohio 
ministers is to be held at Columbus this week for the 
purpose of forming an Interdenominational Sabbath 
Association of the State, and of discussing certain top- 
ics of vital importance on the question of the Sabbath 
and its proper observance. The Rev. Dr. Washington 
Gladden, the Rev. W. F. Crafts, the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Hoyt, and others are to read papers. : 

—The International Sunday-School|Association’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee have arranged the following [State 
Conventions : Delaware, at Dover, March 5-7 ; Mary- 
land, at Baltimore, 12-14 ; Virginia, at Richmond, 19-21; 
South Carolina, at Charleston, 26-28 ; North Carolina, 
at Charlotte, April 2-4 ; Florida, at Leesburg, 9-11 ; 
Louisiana, at New Orleans, 16-18 ; Texas, at Dallas, 
23-25 ; Arkansas, at Little Rock, 30, and May 1-2. 

—The “Unity Course’ of sermons in Munn Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church of Eas®Orange, N. J. (the 
Rev. Dr. Ludlow, pastor), is attracting great attention. 
The large auditorium is packed on Sunday evenings. 
On Sunday, February 10, the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, of 
St. George’s Episcopal Church, New York, preached 
on the need of unity in evangelistic work. Dr. Her- 
rick, of Boston, represented the Congregational body 
last Sabbath evening. | 

—The Book Committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church held its annual meeting in this city last week. 
It elected the{Rev. Homer Eaton agent of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern at New York to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of J. M. Phillips. Mr. Eaton is a 
member of the Troy Conference, and lives at Burling- 
ton, Vt. An important decision made by the Commit- 
tee was that the missionary bishops—Bishup Taylor 
and Bishop Thoburn—should receive the same sala- 
ry as the bishops at home. A cash dividend of $100,- 


000 was declared. Among other things it was said 
that the aggregate sale of books for last year amounted 
to nearly $1,100,000, the net gain being $221,975.63. 
The combined assets of the Western and Eastern econ- 
cerns were $2,750,000. 

—The Unitarian Club of this city held its annual 
meeting and dinner at the Hotel Brunswick on Thurs- 
day night of last week. The opening address was made 
by the President, the Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain. In 
referring to the spread of liberal religious views and 
tolerance throughout the world, he said that a friend of 
his, who had recently revisited New England, wrote 
him that the great characteristics of all New England 
villages were three—a soldier’s monument on the pub- 
lie square, a public library on the public street, and a 
copy of “Robert Elsmere” on every parlor table. 
Professor A. G. Warner, of Johns Hepkins University, 
then read a paper on “ Practical Charity as Applied to 
Church Work.” He said that some churches seemed 
like salvation traps baited with old clothing and gro- 
ceries, and the bait was an easy one for Satan to get 
away with. Pastors and paupers in some cases put in- 
opportune trust in God. ‘Too much selfishness, he said, 
prevailed in charitable work. He advocated “ eduea- 
tive charities.” 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn., dedicated a new house of worship on Sunday, 
February 10 ; sermon by David J. Burrill, D.D., pastor of 
Westminster Church, Minneapolis, from the text Jude, 
3d verse: ‘That ye should earnestly contend for the 
faith which was once delivered unto the saints.” A 
paper was read by Judge Eli Torrance, giving the his- 
tory of the church. “ Older,” he said, “that history is 
than the State of Minnesota. Its beginning antedates 
the formation of the Territory of Minnesota. It is the 
oldest Protestant organization in the new Northwest, 
and its history discloses in a wonderful manner the in- 
destructible character of a church built upon the prin- 
ciples contained in the covenant and confession of faith 
entered into and adopted by its founders more than 
half a century ago.” The new edifice is a handsome 
structure of stone, well adapted to all the uses of the 
church. The whole cost of ground, building, and fur- 
nishing is $75,415.26. S. M. Campbell, D.D., is the 
present pastor. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


- James Wilde, of the Seatter Creek (Kansas) Church, has 
resigned. 

—J. H. Parker has accepted a call to the Bethany Chureh 
of Chieago. 

J, D. Reid accepts a call to Somerville, Conn. 

—J. R. Kaye. of Ia., has resigned. 

—E. ].. Warren was ordained as 
Claremont, N. H., on February 4. 
tev. Dr. W. J. Tucker. 

—J. B. Carruthers accepts a eall to Saco, Me. 

—F, E. Sherman, of Stockton, Kan., resigns. 

—A. J. Sullivan, of Willimantic, Conn., declines to with- 
draw his resignation. 

—George hk. Dickinson, lately from St, Paul, Minn., has 
accepted a call to the chureh at Stafford Springs, Conn. 

—Charles H. Peck, of Griswold, Conn.{ has received a eall 
to North Bennington, Vt. 

—J. F. Brodie, of Woodstock, Vt.. 
South Chureh of Salem, Mass. ; 

—Warren Applebee, of the Pilgrim Chureh of Harwich- 
port, Mass., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


pastor of the church in 
The sermon was by the 


accepts a eall to the 


—J. C. Chapman E88 a call to the North Tenth Street 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Wilson. of Gilman, accepts a eall to Milford. 


ich. 
Fey O. O. Smith declines a call from the church in Frankfort. 
an. 

—D. W. Woods accepts a call to the Wakefield Church, 
Germantown, Pa. 

— William Pratt Breed, D.D., for over thirty years pastor 
of the West Spruce Street Church of Philadelphia, Pa., died 
on February 14. Dr. Breed had contributed many volumes, 
pamphlets, and sermons to the theological and religious liter- 
ature of the day. 

—G. C. Heekman accepted a call to the First Chureh, 
Reading, Pa. 

-—T.. G. Anderson, of the Goodrich Avenue Chureh of St. 
Paul, Minn., accepts a eall to the Westminster Church of 


‘Toledo. O. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—F. B. Avery has accepted an election as reetor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Frankford, Philadelphia. | 

—F. W. Raikes has become recior of Calvary Church, 
Sandusky, O. 

—J.S. Wicks. of ‘Trinity Church, Milford, Mass., has re- 
signed to become the general missionary of the diocese. 

—Sherw Roosevelt, of Goschen, Ind., accepts a eall to 
Big Rapids, Mich. 

—A.5. Phelps has taken charge of the Epiphany Mission 
Chapel, Washington, 1). C. 

—T. G. Jackson, of All Saints’ Church, Baltimore, Md., 
an election as rector of St..Paul’s Church, Flat- 

ush, L. I. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


~-Henry Immanuel Schmidt, D.D., died in this city on 
February 12. He was a distinguished minister of the Lu- 
theran Church, and had filled the German professorship in 
Columbia College since 1847. 

. H. Robinson was installed as pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Brooklyn on February 13. 

—John Myers, a prominent Baptist minister of Central 
Illinois, died in Monticello, February 11. 

—Herman C. Berg was installed as pastor of the Bedford 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn, on February 10. 

—J.G. Anspach, the oldest preacher in the Lutheran de- 
nomination, died in Mifflintown, Pa., on February 9, at the 
age of eighty-nine. He was the first graduate of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary of Gettysburg, and had been in 
the ministry over sixty years. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.? 


We cannot better characterize this work than by 
quoting from the review of Frederic Harrison, in the 
“ Nineteenth Century,” a single sentence in which 
he has characterized it: “He [Mr. Bryce] has 
drawn the portrait of a nation, by virtue of his 
being at once an accomplished jurist, an experienced 
politician, a learned historian, an acute man of the 
world, and an indefatigable traveler.” It is rare 
to find any man who combines in a single person- 
ality so many qualifications fer such a work. As 
professor at Oxford, Mr. Bryce has earned a well- 
deserved reputation as an authority in history, and 
possesses that large: view of men and affairs which 
nothing gives so well as historical study. As mem- 
ber of Parliament for Aberdeen, he has won an 
honorable, if not a great, reputation as a statesman ; 
and has acquired that practical judgment of men 
and that sagacious discernment of current events 
which nothing is better calculated to give than 
actual engaging in political life. He has traveled 
extensively, not only in those countries familiar to 
most travelers, but in regions less frequently visited. 
He draws his comparisons from Greece, Transyl- 
vania, Russia ; he has everywhere been a student 
of the institutions and life of the people ; and he thus 
brings to his preparation for this work that habit 
of keen and comparative observation which noth- 
ing develops so well as travel. Finally, he is 
hopeful without being irrationally so; aman of the 
people without being an idolater of popular judg- 
ment ; sympathetic with democracy, yet not blind 
to its faults and the dangers which menace it. His 
temper is critical, but itis the criticism of sympathy, 
not of prejudice. To these general characteristics 
of the writer must be added the fact that his book 
is not the product of a brief visit or hurried thought. 
Three times has he visited our country—his first 
visit was made eighteen years ago. He has thus 
been enabled to make careful observations, to cor- 
rect one series of observations by the second and 
the third series, and to secure that wholesomeness 
and sobriety of conclusion which comes only from 
time and leisure for meditative reflection. 

His work consists of two volumes. The major 
part of the first volume is devoted to an analytical 
account of our Federal system, the interrelation of 
the three departments of the National Government, 
and the relations of National, State, and municipal 
governments to each other. This volume would 
be valuable reading, not only to any young man 
who desires to make himself acquainted with 
the essential principles of the American Consti- 
tution in its practical working, but also as a 
treatise for the study of most of our political 
journalists, not to say most of our legislators, State 
and Federal. It is, however, the second volume 
that contains the greater interest for non-profes- 
sional readers. In this volume Mr. Bryce describes 
the life of the Nation: the party system ; the nature, 
effect, and organs of public opinion; American life 
as shown in its municipal rings, its movement for 
woman’s suffrage, its faults, real and imaginary, 
and in the various elements of its weakness and 
its strength; and American social institutions— 
the bar, the bench, the universities, the churches 
and the clergy, the influence of religion, the posi- 
tion of women,ete. It is true that this volume 
tells us much that we knew already. It traverses 
ground familiar to the American, but it is none the 
less interesting, and perhaps none the less valuable, 
on that account. It enables us to see ourselves as 
others see us, and discloses to us at once the faults, 
the needful reformations, and the ground for a rea- 
sonable hope in our National life. 

Comparing Bryce with De Tocqueville, two dif- 
ferences will impress themselves upon the thought- 
ful reader. ‘The first and most apparent is the 
difference between America of to-day and America 
of half a century ago—a difference which we cannot 
better state than by quoting again from Frederic 
Harrison’s article in the ‘* Nineteenth Century :” 
“But nearly sixty years have passed since De 
Tocqueville went to America, and in that period 
the American Commonwealth has grown beyond 
any example in recorded history. Fourteen new 
States have been added to the Union; the popula- 
tion has doubled itself five times; the railroad, tele- 
graph, and eleetric systems have been created ; new 
parties have been formed; the question of slavery 
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has been debated and fought out; the greatest civil 
war the world ever saw has been waged; and a 
vast system of political and social institutions has 
been evolved.” 

This difference leads to—at all events harmo- 
nizes well with—another. De Tocqueville wrote as a 
prophet, Bryce writes as a historian; De Tocque- 
ville philosophizes, Bryce describes; De Tocque- 
ville has more imagination, Bryce has not less in- 
sight; De Tocqueville deals with principles, Bryce 
with principles only as they are generalizations 
from observed phenomena; De Tocqueville is, in 
short, a Frenchman and a brilliant thinker, Bryce 
is an Englishman and a cautious student. The one 
book will not supersede the other, but is in every 
way a worthy supplement to and continuation of 
it. We can think of no way in which an American 
desiring to understand American life and charac- 
ter, its possibilities, its dangers, its needs, could do 
better than by giving a careful study to these two 
works, in their description of America, separated 
by half a century, and for that very reason better 
indicating the trend and tendency of American 
national life. 

Recurring to Mr. Harrison’s suggestive description 
of Mr. Bryce’s book as “the portrait of a nation,”’ 
we gather from Mr. Bryce’s pages some of his 
reflections imdicating the features of American de- 
mocracy as he sees them. We by no means attempt 
to reproduce his portrait. Were we to endeavor to 
photograph it down, the limits of our canvas would 
rob his painting of its significance. We only 
reproduce, without attempting to arrange them in 
philosophic order, some of his specific observations, 
that thus our readers may get an indication of the 
spirit of the author, and a suggestion of some of 
his criticisms, both commendable and otherwise. 

He thinks that our politics are healthier and our 
politicians better than newspapers and common 
talk would lead a traveler to believe ; yet it is true 
that vur best men do not go into politics, and he 
has a chapter devoted to the consideration of the 
question why great men are not chosen Presidents. 
There are reasons, however, and adequate ones, 
why politics do not attract our best men. They 
are summed up in the broad statement that politics 
are relatively less interesting than in Europe, and 
lead to less, while other careers are relatively more 
interesting and lead to more. ‘The greatest politi- 
eal enemy to America is the machine, and the 
rings and bosses which are the product of the 
machine. Mr. Bryce’s chapters describing the 
machine and how it works are among the most 
valuable in the book for*the American student. 
And his suggestion that one of the chief causes of 
machine government is the fact that we have so 
many elections and so many elective officers is a 
fresh contribution and worthy of careful reflection 
by Americans. 

While he does not discuss remedies, not presum- 
ing to advise Americans how to manage their 
affairs, it is easy to deduce from his reflections the 
conclusion that he would reduce the number of 
offices, abandon wholly the principle of rotation in 
office, and make all administrative offices dependent 
upon merit, not upon. party or political service. 

Incidentally he brings out some facts which it is 
not agreeable to American pride to have published 
abroad ; as, for example, that out of 1,007 prima- 
ries an! conventions of all parties, held in New 
York City preparatory to the elections of 1884, 633 
took place in liquor saloons, and his tabulated 
statement of the prices paid for various nomina- 
tions, from a seat in the Legislature to a seat on the 
bench. Perhaps his chapter on corruption would 
have been modified if it had been written after the 
Presidential election of 1888. His general conclu- 
sion in that chapter, however, is that the corruption 
is neither greater nor less than in Europe, except 
perhaps in some phases of municipal administra- 
tion ; that the rank and file of the Federal civil 
service attains a level of integrity as high as that 
of England or Germany, and in the matter of 
honesty dves not fall below the:standard of private 
commercial business. He recognizes, however, the 
probability that the legislative standard of purity is 
below that of England and Germany, and probably 
below that of France and Italy. Municipal affairs, 
except in the great cities, he thinks are conducted 
generally with honesty. He attributes the excessive 
corruption in New York and Pennsylvania to the 
influence of the great railroad corporations. The 
newspapers are powerful ‘because they are univer- 
sally read and often ably written. They are com- 
monly accused of vituperation, but are neither 
better nor worse in this respect than their Euro- 
pean contemporaries.. They are, however, less 


powerful in forming than effective in expressing 
public opinion. The individualism and the shrewd- 
ness of American readers operate to discount the 
statement and the appeals of political organs. 
“T doubt,” he says, “if there be any paper by 
which any considerable number of people swear; 
and I am sure that comparatively few quote their 
favorite newspaper as an oracle, in the way many 
persons still do in England.” The people them- 
selves are notably an educated people—exclusive of 
negroes and immigrants. The average of knowl- 
edge is higher, the habit of reading and thinking 
more generally diffused, than in most European 
countries. The education is, indeed, superficial, and 
by no means adequate to fit the American for deal- 
ing satisfactorily with the problems which he dis- 
cusses and assumes to determine. But toward such 
adequate equipment he is making, on the whole, 
steady progress. The moral as well as the intel- 
lectual average in America is also high. The peo- 
ple are pious without superstition, and zealous 
without bigotry. The ethical side of religion 
appeals strongly to them. ‘Christianity influences 
conduct, not so much, indeed, as in theory it ought, 


‘but probably more than it does in any other modern 


country, and far more than it did in the so-called 
ages of faith. They are an excitable people, but 
their excitements are restrained by good nature, by 
an instinct of combination, and by a habit of sub- 
mission to the majority enforced by a half-conscious 
faith that the majority must be right and the 
minority wrong.” No two chapters in his book are 
more suggestive, to our thinking, than the two con- 
trasting the fatalism of the multitude, a real defect 
of American democracy, with the tyranny of the 
majority, a defect falsely imputed to it. The sup- 
posed faults of democracy he does not find existing 
in America, to any great extent. He does not share 
the opinion which satirists of American plutocracy 
in America apparently entertain. ‘“ Wealth does 
not, as in England, give its possessors an immediate 
entrée to fashionable society.” ‘ Wealth is gener- 
ally felt to be a trust, and exclusiveness is con- 
demned, not merely as indicative of selfishness, but 
as a sort of fraud against the public.” ‘ Benevolent 
gifts are larger in proportion to the wealth than in 
England, and the employer’s sense of responsibility 
to his employed is keener.”’ The entire absence of 
a State religion or a Church establishment impresses 
him as it impresses all European observers. He 
finds, however, the social and economic position 
of the clergy in the United States above that of 
the priesthood, taken as a whole, in the Roman 
Catholic countries, and of all denontinations, An- 
glican and Nonconformist, in England. The 
dependence of the minister for support on his 
congregation does not impair, to any great ex- 
tent, his spiritual and intellectual independence. 
Intolerance is rare, benevolence widespread ; the 
influence of religion on all classes a notable fact. 
No passage, however, in his volumes, unless it be the 
closing pages, is more eloquent than that in which 
he emphasizes the special need of the American 
people for religious culture, and their special de- | 
pendence on that moral and religious life which 
must be the foundation of any government which 
rests, not on armed force, but on the will of the 
people. 

. We repeat that we have not attempted in this 
paragraph to give a reproduction of Professor 
Bryce’s portrait of Americandemocracy. We have 
only culled from his chapters some significant and 
suggestive hints. He is not one of those who believe 
that the world is to be redeemed and humanity per- 
fected by a short and easy process, through the 
adoption of either religious or political institutions 
of any particular pattern. But with all the faults 
which his kindly eye discerns in the American 
people, and with his clear conception of the slow- 
ness of human progre§s, a conception which any 
enlarged knowledge of history cannot fail to afford, 
he sees in the American nation evidences that if the 
ascent of man is slow, it is also sure. If we com- 
pare, he says, each age with those which preceded it. 
we see human nature growing gradually more re- 
fined, institutions better fitted to secure justice; the 
opportunities, the capacities for happiness, larger 
and more varied ; and he sums up his judgment of 
American democracy with the following pregnant 
sentence which brings his volume toa close: “ That 
America marks the highest level, not only of 
material well-being, but of intelligence and happi- 
ness, which the race has yet attained, will be the 
judgment of those who look, not at the favored few 
for whose benefit the world seems hitherto to have 
framed its institutions, but at the whole body of the 


people.” 
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Thomas Poole and his Friends. By Mrs. Henry 
Sandford. 2 Vols. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
Seareely any one knows about Thomas Poole, but his 
friends were among the most notable of that day. Cole- 


ridge, Wordsworth, John Rickman, the Wedgwoods, — 


Lamb, Humphry Davy, and Southey are of the circle 
Thomas Poole was a tanner and the son of a tanner. 
This was not hisfault. From early boyhood he protested 
against the stars of nativity. In vain. A stern father 
kept the nose of his attention (so to speak) to the grind- 
stone of trade, so that Tom Poole, instead of becoming 
a Bohemian of Grub Street, became a respectable and 
prosperous master tanner. Early in life he formed the 
definite purpose to be as useful as he could, and cer- 
tainly poor Coleridge could best testify how useful to 
him Tom was. Coleridge and Poole were the nearest 
and dearest of friends until Poole got a little out of 
patience with S. T. C. for giving up himself so com- 


pletely to the opium habit. Perhaps in all the annals 


of authorship there never was a failure so inexcusable 
as Coleridge’s. On one side the Wedgwoods, on the 
other Tom Poole, ready always with money. Then 
Wordsworth, Lloyd, Rickman, and every one who met 
him, impressed with his wonderful genius, yet out of 
it all came but one great achievement, “The Rhyme 
of the Ancient Mariner,” the one monumentum ere 
perennius of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. In_ reflect- 
ing upon this work of Mrs. Sandford one finds him- 
self thinking about Coleridge rather than Poole, 
because the larger part of the book is devoted to the 
former. If any one should write a life of Mecenas it 
would be all about Horace and Virgil and the rest of 
the set. There is, however, another point of interest 
‘in Mrs. Sandford’s volumes, and that is the good pict- 
ure it gives of English feeling and opinion during Napo- 
leonie days. How horrified were Tom Poole’s family 
because he read French and had liberal views! Think 
of Wordsworth being spied upon as a political incend- 
iary and anarchist, and refused an extension of the lease 
of the house in Nether Stowey on the ground of the 
conviction that. he was a dangerous person! The book 
is full of men and manners, and they all crystallize 
about this one great-souled, important, tender-hearted, 
irascible, generous, fussy, genial, snuff-loving, devout, 
and profane-swearing old bachelor, Tom Poole. 


We have fallen upon an,age of small books—“ books,” 
to use a publisher’s quotation, “that you can hold in 
your hand.” Though there are still to be found here 
and there old fogies, survivals from a geologic age of 
literature, quidnunes who love the manes of Charles 
Lamb and gloat over great folios, most men’s souls 
have received gladly the gospel of: “ hand-books.” 
Whenever a volume in the “ Epochs of History ” series 
is published, we are almost persuaded. The latest 
volume, The English Restoration and Louis XIV., by 
Osmund Airy, is admirably and cireumstantially cor- 
rect. It was indeed a happy thought to trace in »ar- 
allel the destinies of Charles II. of England and Louis 
XIV. of France from the peace of Westphalia to the 
peace of Minwegen. The events of that period are full 
of lessons. The result of the struggle left the “Grand 
Monarque upon the peak of power and glory,” and the 
“merry monarch” just where he had been nineteen 
years before. Louis gained all that Henri IV., Riche- 
lieu, and Mazarin had striven for, made Paris the cen- 
ter of France, and by help of the financial skill of Col- 
bert was the envy and terror of Europe. This was a 
‘superficial glory, a hectic flush, sign of quick oncoming 
death. Charles gained nothing. Hampered by Com- 
mons, he was unable to buy his regal glory at the 
expense of the health of England’s constitution, and 
England soon brought the Grand Monarque to grief. 
(New York : Longmans, Green & Co.) 3 


Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, was the meteor 
genius shooting from the darkness of England’s politi- 
eal past into the statesmanship of a modern day. 
“Born during the reign of Charles I[., a member of 
Parliament in the reign of William II[., and living 
into the second half of the eighteenth century,” he 
marks the transition from past to present statesman- 
ship. Always in the opposition, England suffers from 
the misfortune of losing the shaping power of one of 
the greatest of her political intellects. Greater than 
Palmerston, more brilliant even than Beaconsfield, St. 
John’s career was one of successive failure as touching 
his personal progress, yet his genius wrested from 
France, at the very moment of England’s weakness, all 
that Louis XIV. had snatched from the hampered hands 
of Charles II. The Treaty of Utrecht reversed the 
Treaty of Minwegen. In literature and in polities the 
Viscount Bolingbroke was a power. His influence 
began with Dryden, overshadowed Pope and inspired 
his * Essay on Man.” Voltaire also owed his deism to 
the English, and to Bolingbroke in particular. Mr. 
Arthur Hassal, in the International Statesmen Series, 
has written with singular felicity and copious material 
the Life of Viscount Bolingbroke (Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott Co.). 


We have received the complete Report of the Cente- 
nary Conference of the Protestant Missions of the World 
which was held in Exeter Hall, London, last June. - As 
our readers know, this was the most important and 
instructive gather ng of the kind that has ever taken 
place. The Christian Union gave much space to reports 
of the proceedings, and only regretted that it could 
not give more. ‘This full report occupies two volumes 
of over five hundred pages each, and in its editing, 
arrangement, and indexing is a model for future publi- 


cations of the kind. The Secretary of the Conference, 
the Rev. James Johnston, is to be warmly praised for 
the accuracy and good judgment with which he has 
carried out a laborious and difficult undertaking. The 
reports of addresses and debates are arranged by sub- 
jects, the condensation has prevented repetition, and 
the use of side-titles makes it easy to grasp the scope 


and division of the arguments. As to the importance 


of the facts adduced, the value of the complete and 
simultaneous view of the entire field made possible by 
the plan of this conference, and the force and eloquence 
of very many of the addresses, we need not repeat what 
we have already said more than once. No one with 
sympathy and interest in mission work should fail to 
see these volumes. (New York: F. H. Revell. 32.) 


In Cressy Bret Harte has given us a story which 
lacks, perhaps, the singular pathos of his earlier tales, 
but is superior in artistic finish. The pictures of West- 
ern life are strongly realistic and yet not devoid of a 
certain romantie gleam which always belongs to life 
au naturel. Particularly were we delighted with the 
children of Mr. Bret Harte’s creation. Johnny Filgee, 
we may as well say it, is supreme. Here is a little 
exemplar incident—not the finest, either : Johnny had 
been a hidden witness of a duel, and hit and wounded 
slightly by a stray ball. “It occurred to him then that 
he would probably die. They would all feel exceed- 
ingly sorry and alarmed, and regret having made him 
wash himself Saturday night. They would attend his 


funeral in large numbers in the little graveyard, where 


a white tombstone inscribed to ‘John Filgee, fell in a 
duel at the age of seven,’ would be awaiting him. 
He would forgive his brother, his father, and Mr. Ford. 
Yet even then he resented a few leaves and twigs 
dropped by a woodpecker in a tree above him with a 
shake of his weak fist and an incoherent declaration 
that they couldn’t ‘ play no babes in the wood on him.’ ” 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ! 


One of the most important chapters in history, and 
most difficult to write, is that relating to the struggle 
between the Popes and the House of the Hohenstaufen. 
The difficulty arises partly from the complicated con- 
dition of the various interests, and partly from the lack 
of study of the contemporaneous documents. It was a 
period when the communes of Lombard were arising 
out of the seething caldron of Northern Italy—the 
era of Arnold of Brescia, Yolunde of Brienne, Charles 
of Anjou, and Tanered. In the “Epochs of Church 
History ” the volume upon The Popes and the Hohen- 
staufens has been contributed by Ugo Balzani. (New 
York : A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The author has evi- 
dently felt the limitations which the brevity of the 
books of this series demanded, but has put into it a 
great deal of conscientious work. Better yet, he grasps 
the mass of facts into a unity which emits new mean- 
ing and makes us see clearly the political errors of the 
Popes. We have no hesitation in saying that this is 
an uncommonly trustworthy work in the history of this 
epoch. 


It appears that at length it is getting to be borne in 


upon the minds of those engaged in teaching that theirs. 


is a most tremendously important avocation. The hu- 
man brain is.a very delicate instrument, and ought not 
to be played upon by clumsy fingers. The true basis 
of the science of education is psychology. This M. 
Gabriel Compayré has comprehended, and it is this 
which renders his Lectures on Pedagogy, Theoretical and 
Practical, translated by Chancellor Payne (Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co.) so eminently profound and useful. 
Especially ingenious is the chapter upon the education 
of the attention, and that upon the culture of the mem- 
ory is of great practical value. We should like to put 
this work into the hands of every instructor, whether 
parent or teacher. | 


A Fair Emigrant, by Rosa Mulholland (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.), is a story told with signs of care 
and painstaking. Its style is never slipshod, and the 
development of the character of Bawn Desmond is con- 
sistent. Incidentally it affords some uncommon pict- 
ures of genteel Irish life, which are admirable and 
may be true. Tous comes the deep impression that 
they are idealized. Still, it should be said plainly that 
the “Fair Emigran:” is an eminently readable story 
and quite full of moral purpose. | 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—It is denied, on authority from Tolstoi himself, that 
this Russian writer has ready for publication a new 
novel. He hasa newstory in hand, but it is unfinished, 
and the state of Tolstoi’s heaith at present is not good. 
He is now in Moscow with his family. 


—Professor C. S. Sargent, of Harvard, editor of 


“Garden and Forest,” is editing the miscellaneous 
scientific papers of Asa Gray. ‘The first volume, which 
will appear in the spring, will contain the late Pro- 
fessor’s reviews of works in botany and related subjects 
between 1836 and 1887. | 
—Roberts Brothers have just issued in their “Handy 
Library ” a very attractive edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “ Religio Medici” and other papers. These 
papers are among the classics of English literature, 
and they certainly have never been issued in a‘more 
attractive and convenient form. 
—We understand, says the “ Academy,” that the two 
new volumes of Carlyle’s letters, edited by Professor 


Norton, which Messrs. Macmillan will, publish very 
shortly, afford a tolerably continuous account of Car- 
lyle’s life from his marriage to the period when his 
fame was about to be established by the publication of 
his “ French Revolution.” 

—A.C. Armstrong & Son have just ready a trans- 
lation from the German of “ The Industries of Japan.” 
being an account of Japanese agriculture, mining, 
forestry, arts, and commerce, derived from travels 
and researches undertaken at the cost of the Prussian 
Government, by Professor L. J. Rein, of the University 
of Bonn. The work will be fully illustrated. 

—Students and lovers of Dante will learn with pleas- 
ure that. a course of six lectures on the poet will be 
given in All Souls’ Church of this city. The lectures 
will be by Dr. William T. Harris, of Coneord, Mass., 
and Miss Katharine Hillard and Professor Thomas 
Davidson, of New York. The lectures will take place 
at 3:36 p.m., February¥#5 to March 2, inclusive. 

—M. du Chaillu, in his work on the Vikings, is ered- 
ited with advancing a new theory about the Saxons. 
He aims to dislodge them from their historic place as 
forefathers of Englishmen. He holds that they were 
poor in ships, and a seagoing people in a half sort of 
way only. The great race of the Baltic in old times 
was the Swedish, and he would give to the Swedes the 
place assigned by historians to the Saxons. 

—Mrs. M.O. W. Oliphant contributes to the February 
“ Blackwood’s” an intimate study and personal ree- 
ollections of the late Laurence Oliphant, together with 
a record of her impressions of Mr. Oliphant’s first wife. 
The reformatory work at Haifa is not to be abandoned, 
it is reported, and Mrs. Rosamond Oliphant, in eom- 
pany with some new-found disciples, is about to go 
thither to further its accomplishment. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish, about Mareh 
1, an economic work, “ Profit-Sharing Between Em- 
ployer and Employee : a Study in the Evolution of the 
Wages System,” by Nicholas P. Gilman (editor of the 
“ Literary World”). Mr.Gilman’s work is commended as 
“valuable from both the scientific and the practical 

oints of view ” by President F. A. Walker, Carroll D. 
Wright, R. T. Ely, and other high authorities. 

—A new work by George John Romanes, entitled 
“ Mental Evolution in Man: the Origin of the Human 
Faculty,” will be published immediately by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. This work, which follows “Mental Evolu- 
tion in Animals,” by the same author, considers the 
probable mode of genesis of the human mind from the 
mind of lower animals, and attempts, as deseribed by 
the publishers, to show that there is no distinction of 
kind between man and brute. 


—*The Forum” for March will contain an article - 


by Cardinal Manning opposing the reading of the Bible 
in the public schools, and making an argument to show 
the evils of compulsory education. He will review the 
history of the American public school system to show 
that the increase of crime has outstripped the growth 
of intelligence. Dr. George P. Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, who dissents from Cardinal Manning’s conelu- 
sions, will write a reply. 

—Mr. J. W. Bouton, of this city, sends us a hand- 
somely printed and bound catalogue of rare and valua- 
ble books, the eighty-fourth issued by him in a long 
business career. It contains descriptions of such books 
as the Anne de Brétagne “ Book of Hours” ($200), 
Dibdin’s “ Bibliographical Works ” (31,000) a series of 
the Dickens first editions (31,900), “ Typographical 
Miscellanies ” collected by the late R. M. Hoe ($950), 
and many other such treasures for the bibliomaniac. 
The catalogue is illustrated, and is prefaced by a pleas- 
ant talk about book-buying, ete. : 

—It is proposed by the committee in charge of the 
erection of a memorial to Christopher Marlowe to place 
it at Canterbury, the town of his birth. Lords Cole- 
ridge, Tennyson, and Lytton, Mr. Browning, Mr. Swin- 
burne, Edmund Gosse, Andrew Lang, and others of 
England’s best-known literary men, with James Russell 
Lowell, Dr. H. H. Furness, and Professor F. T. Child 
as the American committee, are at the head of the 
movement. It is astrange thing that as yet no memorial 
to one of her most majestic poets has been erected in 
England. Subseriptions will be received by Mr. Sidney 
L. Lee, 26 Brondsbury Villas, London, N. W. 

—“A Disappointed Writer” writes from Brooklyn to 
the “ World ” that “ the statement that editors of peri- 
odicals conscientiously read all manuscripts sent to 
them, whether the authors have a literary reputation 
or not,” is simply rubbish. ‘That may not be the word 
chosen by this lady, but it is certainly the one sug- 
gested by the tone of her communication. She has 
“positive proof” that this is not the case. She set a 
trap for the editors of “ Harper’s ” and “ The Century,” 
and they walked straight into it. This ingenious and 
suspicious lady inserted tiny bits of paper between the 
pages of her manuscript, in such a way that they would 
have to be dislodged if the pages were read. The 
result of this daring device was that the editors were 
caught as easily as flies with molasses. The manu- 
script came back in both instances “ with every piece 
of paper intact.” Now this lady wants to know “ what 
any unprejudiced person will say to this testimony ?” 
I hope that I am sufficiently unprejudiced to say what 
I think : 1 quite agree with her that every page of the 
manuscript was not read ; but, at the same time, I may 
say that there are some manuscripts of which even less 
experienced editors than those in question need read no 
more than the first page in order to return them with a 
clear conscience and a polite note of declination.—[The 
Lounger in “ The Critic.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


A DEFINITION. 


[The time for the publication of a general argu- 
ment for or against prohibition might seem to be 
long ‘past. Yet Mr. Hill’s contribution puts so 
clearly and forcibly the objections to the policy of 
The Christian Union that we gladly print it.— 
Eps. C. U.] 


There is a large and (I suspect) an increasing 
class of the readers of The Christian Union who 
dissent from its views on the subject of prohibition. 
This dissent is the more painful because it is the 
only topic upon which these readers find themselves 
out of accord with the journal. In the hope of 
contributing somewhat toward the removal of this 
grievance, I beg to submit a definition which will 
be satisfactory to the Prohibitionists. Prohibition 
is a movement against the public evils of the traffic 
in intoxicating beverages, being at once a business 
protest against the public burdens imposed by that 
traffic, a political revolt against its domination and 
corruption, and a moral indictment against its prop- 
agation of lawlessness and vice. 

Let us briefly analyze this definition. Prohibi- 
tion is a movement against the public evils of this 
traffic. The public evil of any act or any trade is 
the ground of restriction or penal legislation. Mur- 
der, theft, and gambling are punished by human 
law, not because they are sinful or immoral, but 
because they contravene the public welfare. On 
the same basis, prohibition takes the form of a stat- 
ute, not prescribing personal conduct nor regulat- 
ing the domesticities of home, but dealing with the 
public act of vending intoxicating beverages. “ It 
makes men moral by law” precisely in the same 
way that the statutes against murder, theft, and 
gambling do, notoriously, although indirectly, make 
men moral by law. 

If such be the ground and nature of prohibitory 
legislation, what are the public evils which invoke 
it as a remedy? They are, chiefly, these three : 
(a) The public burdens imposed upon the com- 
munity by this traffic; the cost of crime; the 
expense of the dependent classes; the waste of pub- 
lic wealth. If it were possible to exact from the 
traffic complete indemnity for all the taxation and 
loss it entails, then (if this was the only evil result 
of the license system) such an exaction would meet 
the case; but the Prohibitionist believes that an 
exaction high enough to charge the traffic with all 
its damages to society would bankrupt the business, 
and thus be equivalent to prohibition. This is the 
Georgia plan of high license. In many counties 
the license is put at $10,000—this being the tax- 
payers’ estimate of the cost of the business. This 
cost is never paid or tendered. (0) Political usur- 
pation and corruption of the franchise by the 
“saloon in politics.” In all our large cities the 
liquor traffic dominates ; while the great distilling 
and brewing organizations hold the rod of terror 
over the trembling heads of the politicians in both 
the great parties. Against this odious oligarchy 
the patriotism of peace, the duty of citizenship, 
is prompting a national revolt. (3) From the 
moral point of view, the public evil of the license 
system is that it does not simply minister to 
a demand normal in extent, but that in its excess- 
ive expansion, with its tempting allurements, its 
persecuting opportunity, its social usages of treat- 
ing, it fosters and propagates and intensifies pro- 
pensities to intemperance and to all the forms of 
vice found in its constant partnership. 

No definition or description of the prohibition 
movement would be complete if it ignored any one 
of the three factors above mentioned. The taxpayer 
says to the saloon, “I refuse to pay your bills.” 
The citizen says to the saloon, “1 refuse to sub- 
mit to your bossism.” ‘The humanitarian says to 
the saloon, “I refuse to sanction your destructive 
and vicious work.” Any one of these three con- 
siderations may lead to a belief in prohibition. 
Some men are more impressed by the first 
view, some by the second, and others by the third. 
It is the union of all these influences—financial, 
political, and moral—that gives to the prohibition 
movement its present strength, its promise, and its 

otency. 

It follows from the foregoing statement of the 
three great evils of the trattic in intoxicating bever- 
ages that no remedy which does not provide against 
all of them can meet the case. Hence, Prohibition- 
ists are wholly unable to see the adequacy of The 
Christian Union’s suggestion of a high tax. Con- 
cede, for the sake of argument, that it is possible to 


open a ledger with the traffic ; to make it refund in 
revenue every dollar which it costs to prosecute the 
wretched business of turning out sots, criminals, and 
paupers upon society. Why not better stop the 
business? It is said that whenever a new patient is 
taken to a certain lunatic asylum, his mental capac- 
ity is put to this test: He is placed by the side of a 
trough in which water is pouring from a faucet. A 
dipper is handed him, and he is told to bail the 
water out. If he continues indefinitely to dip out 
the water without trying to shut off the stream, he 
is pronounced a hopeless case. The high tax ex- 
pedient seems to Prohibitionists an equally hopeless 
and never-ending task. Why not turn the faucet 
and stop the flow of vice and crime and pauperism ? 
Concede that the high tax will diminish the number 
of saloons; it leaves: enough of them to maintain 
their political mastery and to ply their deadly work 
of the propagation of evil. | | 

But, it is objected, public sentiment is not ready 
for prohibition. Wherever this is true, let it be 
frankly recognized ; but let it never be supposed 
that such a fact is an argument against the princi- 
ple of prohibition. It is an argument for the 
more earnest agitation and advocacy of it; for, of 
course, under our republican system there cannot 
be prohibition until public sentiment has signified 
its readiness for. it by enacting it into law. And 


yet prohibition is antagonized as if it was proposed 


by some coup d’état to force it on an unwilling 
majority! We are merely asking of The Christian 
Union its aid in our peaceful and constitutional 
agitation of the subject to develop a willing ma- 
jority. 

But, it may be said, the definition suggested cov- 
ers simply the sale of the liquor in saloons, while 
prohibition goes beyond this and proposes to re- 
strict the manufacture and sale entirely to medicinal 
and mechanical purposes. - This form of criticism 
is monopolized by those who conjure with the wand 
of that potent word “ practical.”” They say that a 
prohibition of the drinking of liquor on the prem- 
ises where it is sold is all that is needed, and that 
anything beyond this is extreme. Now, Prohibi- 
tionists generally admit that the destruction of the 
saloon is the rationale of their movement. But 
they also claim to be practical ; and, while the regu- 
lation above mentioned may be sufficient a hundred 
years from now, yet, under existing conditions, 
they hold that it would be entirely inadequate. 
The evidence furnished by actual experiments in 
this moderate legislation shows its futility, but in 
the absence of such tests the matter would be suf- 
ficiently clear. The drink propensity is not at a 
normal point. The license system has had its 
centuries in which to get in its work upon the 
human system. It has engendered diseased tend- 
encies and inflamed appetites and bloated phys- 
ical conditions, which heredity and habit have 
multiplied and strengthened. It has thus made a 
desperate case, which requires a heroic remedy. I 
admit that prohibition is an extreme measure. 
Such a concession cannot avail the liquor traffic as 
a defense; for to allow it to plead in its own behalf 
the gravity and enormity of its own work would be 
to allow the criminal to take advantage of his own 
wrong. But the moderate measure of legislating 
solely against drinking on the premises where sold 
(leaving the liquor-seller free to sell in other ways, 
and still prompted, as now, by love of money to sell 
as much as possible) would, under the conditions 
above described, create so inconsiderable a limita- 
tion on the indiscriminate vending of intoxicating 
drink that the community would soon say, “We 
might as well have the saloon—and the revenue.”’ 
Chief Justice Bleckley said to the writer: “TI voted 
for prohibition under the local option law prohibit- 
ing the sale of all liquors except pure alcohol, 
because, although it was an extreme measure, you 
must first get hold otf the liquor traffic before you 
ean regulate it.” The path to reasonable restric- 
tion is through prohibition, not vice versa, for pro- 
hibition must first create the conditions that will 
make restriction possible. The liquor traffic, which 
has always defied the law, and which always fights 
every restraint to the bitter end, must first be 
stricken down by the law—crippled and maimed 
within an inch of its life. Then, after its politi- 
cal supremacy has been destroyed; after it has 
ceased to fatten as a pensioner upon the public 
bounty; after its processes of social degeneration 
have been checked ; after humanity has had a fair 
chance to right itself and clear its brain ; after new 
generations have come upon the stage without hav- 
ing been subjected to the ordeal of “ pitting their 
immature vitality against the most skillfully devised 
machinery for destroying the souls and bodies of 


remedy. 


skepticism. 


men that Satan ever invented ”—then, and not 
before, may moderate regulation control the evils 
of the sale of intoxicating beverages. 
Water B. Hirt. 
Macon, Ga. 


AN UNEXPECTED CONCESSION. 


We have seen nothing which marks so strikingly 
the advance which has been made in public senti- 
ment upon the temperance question as the follow- 
ing paragraph from “ Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit 
Circular,” which is the most influential. as well as 
the ablest of the liquor papers. The argument 
made so often and with so much force, that temper- 
ance legislation cannot be enforced so long as a 
large minority of the people are bitterly, conscien- 
tiously opposed to them, loses much of its weight 
when we find the people in the tenement-house dis- 
trict and even the distillers themselves recognizing 
the evils which the saloon entails upon the com- 
munity. It may be that legislation is never prac- 
ticable unless directed against obvious evils, but the 
evils against which temperance reformers are de- 
manding legislation must now be admitted to belong 
to this class. “ Bonfort’s Circular” says: 


“It is all very well for the wine and spirit trade to 
quiet its apprehensions by reverting to the majorities 
against prohibition in the Michigan, Texas, Tennessee, 
Oregon, and West Virginia elections, but the fact is 
still apparent that the sentiment against our business is 
constantly growing in this country and gaining friends 
among the most substantial element in our population. 
The question is a grave one, and the sooner we appre- 
ciate fully the hold it is securing on the public mind 
and conscience the better. It is to most of its followers 
what the slavery question was to its adherents— 
a great moral question. The good that alcohol does 
is little referred to; ‘the harmful effects following 
its abuse are seen by all the world. To check this 
abuse is the aim of the conservative classes, and, 
hoping to find a remedy in prohibition, they are 
rapidly falling into its ranks. We all are familiar with 
society’s complaints against the liquor traffic. We 
realize that there is good ground for many of these 
complaints. We deplore the facts, but stand helpless 
and without a word of advice to those who would correct 
them. Herein lies our weakness. We are without a 
policy. We see young men becoming drunkards, but 
we offer no remedy. We see oid men turn to common 
sots, but we offer no remedy. We see the scum of 
society all flocking into the retail liquor business, but 
we offer no remedy. We see these men gain control 
of city governments, but we offer no remedy. We | 
see the retail liquor business dragged down to the 
level of the bawdy house, and little hells are operated 
in public places under liquor licenses, but we offer no 
The great mass of our fellow-citizens are not 
opposed to the manufacture or sale of wine, beer, or 
whisky, but they are opposed to the abuses referred to 
above, and demand their correction. They are right, 
and we should add our protests to theirs. We should 
define an aggressive reform policy that will attract 
them to our standard. We should demand the passage 
of restrictive laws that will prevent any but reputable 
men retailing wines and spirits. Heaven knows we 
would like to see more good men in the retail business 
—men who would not sell spirits to drunkards ; who 
would not conduct vile dens, and who would observe law. 
Our ideas coincide with those of the conservative masses, 
but we are held back by a fear of consequences of a 
commercial character. Inthe meantime this conserva- 
tive element, impatient, is flocking to the prohibition 
and high license standards. We cansecure their votes, 
but we must have a policy—a policy bold and aggress- 


ive.” 


The “ Voice”’ prints a startling comparison be- 
tween the statistics of fourteen high license cities 
and fifteen low license cities. “he summary is as 
follows: 


arrest 
No. popula- for drunken- 


License tion toone ness and disor- 

fee. saloon. derly conduct. 
14 high license cities... ..$701 267 38 
15 low license cities...... 116 170 37 


The statistics are official, but lack scientific value 
because there is no evidence that the cities selected 
have not been selected so as to show the desired 
result. The occurrence of such places as Yonkers. 
and Cohoes among the low license cities, instead of 
some of the larger cities in the State of New York 
which are said to be overrun with saloons, suggests 
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A GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 


OF OUR HEROES, OUR STATESMEN, OUR SCHOLARS, 
OUR MEN OF NOTE IN EVERY FIELD. 


CYCLOPEDIA 


A HISTORY 


EDITED BY 


JAMES GRANT WILSON AND JOHN FISKE. 


‘* APPLETONS’ CYCLOPZDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY contains a biographical sketch 
of every person eminent in American civil and military history, in law and polities, in divinity, 
in literature and art, in science, and ininvention. Its plan embraces all the countries of North 
—_ South America, and includes distinguished persons born abroad but related to American 

istory. 

As events are always connected with persons, it affords a. complete compendium of Amer- 
ican history in every branch of human achievement. An exhaustive topical and analytical 
Index enables the reader to follow the history of any subject with great readiness. __ 

It is a great national work, a monument to American heroes and men of genius, invalu- 
able to every citizen, indispensable to every library. 

he more important biographies were written by — specially acquainted therewith ; 
among the contributors to its pages being many of our eminent authors, statesmen, an 
soldiers. Of these we may enumerate : : 

GrorcE BANCROFT, 

BAYARD 


9 
ev. PHILLIPS Brooks, 
Bishop Coxe, 


CARL ScHuURzZ, 
Feneral SHERMAN, 
E. C. STEDMAN, 

R. H. STODDARD, 


Joun Hay, 

Colonel T. W. 
Mrs. WARD Howe, 
JOHN JAY, 


Pi 


GrEorGE WILLIAM CURTIS, JAMES RussELL LOWELL, HARLES DuDLEY WARNER, 
Dr. Mor@an Drx, FRANCIS PARKMAN, JonHn G. WHITTIER, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, JAMES PARTON, Rosert C. WINTHROP. 


; Now complete in six volumes, royal 8vo, containing about 800 pages each. Sixty-one fine 
steel portraits and some two thousand smaller vignette portraits and views of birthplaces, 
residences, statues, etc., embellish the work. 


Sold only by subscription. Descriptive circular, with specimen pages, sent on application. 
Agents wanted for districts not yet assigned. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pus.isuers, 1, 3, & 5 Bonp Srreet, New York. 


GREAT OFFER 


For Libraries and Parcels of Books. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


ARE you a 


MUSIC TEACDER 


The best tools make the best work. The best-in- 
struction books make the best scholars. The best 
teachers use Ditson & Co.’s Instructors. 


The following books sell largely, and all the time: 


Richardson's New Method for the Pianoforte ($8). 
N. E. Conservatory Method for the Pianoforte ($3). 
Mason & Hoadley’s System for Beginners, on Piano 
($3),and Mason’s System of Tech. Exercises ($2.50). 
Bellak’s Anal ytical Method for Piano. for Beginners 
($1), and Winner’s Ideal Method, for Beginners (50c.) 


EVERY MUSIC TEACHER needs‘a full set of § | - 
Ditson & Co.’s great Catalogues,describing fully the 
largest stock in America. An investment which 
ys well is asubscription to Ditson & Co’s MONTHLY 
USICAL REcorD ($1), which describes intelligently J. 
every new music book as it is issued, and every new 
piece of music; prints excellent lesson pieces and 
songs, discusses theories, and gives a condensed 
‘*Record ”’ of the world’s music. 


ONL 


‘@ardinal Manning 
On Our sehool System. 


In The Christian Union of Jan. 24, Dr. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon wrote of Cardinal 
Manning : 

**In all movements for moral and social reform he 
seems to be regarded as the leading man of London. 
In point of personal influence and activity, he would 
seem to be much more Bishop of London than the 
_| Bishop of London is.”’ 

Cardinal Manning has prepared for the 
March number of the Forum an essay on 
‘* Religion in the Public Schools,” in which 
; he severely criticises the American Public 
iSchool System. In the same number the 
Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon also explains a 
necessary postal reform—the extension of the 
letter-carrier system. 


ARMONY 
60c. or $6 per doz.), by L. O. Emerson, to be used in 


igh Schools or for Adult Singing C 8. ; 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. ,BOSTON 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 
267 Broadway, WN. Y. 


IBLE & LAND. Rev. JAMEs B. CONVERSE, 

$1.00, post-paid. MORRISTOWN,TENN. | 

n go far; 

the public 


| 
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ENGRAVING. 


We have exceptional facilities for Engraving 
| Weppine Invitations, RECEPTION and VISITING 
‘| CaRDs, in the very best manner and at moderate 
| prices. This work is done on our own premises 
under our personal supervision. All orders, both 
large and small, receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion, our aim being to allow no imperfect work to 
4, leave our store. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS.—Engraving plate and 


100 invitations, including inside and outside 
envelopes, $15. Each additional 100 sets, $4. 


| RECEPTION CARDS.—Engraving plate and 100 
Cards, $4.75. ~—Each additional 100 Cards, $1.50. 


VISITING CARDS, ANY SIZE.— Engraving 
plate, name only, and 100 Cards, $2.50. Each 
additional 100 cards, $1. 100 Cards, and print- 
ing from customer’s own plate, $1. 

Monograms, Crests, Coat of Arms, Address Dies 
etc., engraved in the latest style. These are stamped 
| on note paper in color, and in the latest shades of 
bronze, or illuminated by hand in the most artistic 

‘manner. Original designs and estimates submitted 

if desired. 

| MONOGRAMS Engraved on Steel, $2. 

| ADDRESS DIES.—One line, Engraved on Steel, 

i 2; Two lines, Engraved on Steel, $3. 


Our Stock of Note Papers 


) is very complete, and comprises all the most staple 
grades and many novelties, many of these our own 
“ design and not obtainable elsewhere. 


Dutton’s Royal Linen Paper 
4 is unsurpassed by any paper in the market, made in cream and azure, heavy and light 
i \ weight, sample box of one quire ladies’ note size with envelopes, sent on receipt of 
4 price as fellows :—Heavy weight, plain, 45c.; Light weight, plain, 35e. 

Stamped with any initial or combination of initials, in a new and original design, 
price, 60e. Sample book of papers and engraved cards sent free on application. 


At One Dollar a Box.—We have just received fifty reams of superfine smooth 
finish paper, which we offer in quarter-ream boxes, with envelopes to match, for $1 
per box. We have have but one lot of this paper, which cannot be duplicated at the 


SERMON PAPER. 


Sermon Pads of 80 Sheets, 40 cts. Perforated, 45 cts. 
Sermon Paper, 15 cts. a Quire, $2.10 a Ream. 
Sermon Paper, Half Sheets, one ream in a box, with covers, %2.50. 


Many Novelties in Stationery Fancy Goods, selected with great care from the stock 
of Domestic and Foreign Manufacturers. 
Careful and prompt attention given to orders by mail. 


+ 


American Novel, excepting ‘*‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ and Ben-Hur,” 
cloth binding, heretofore published at ®1.50, 


If will call by March 4, and bring this advertisement 
pes (C ristian Union) with you, or send it by mail ; — 


k, 12 le of ~w* 

stage on book, 12c. is is a sample of a 

thousand bargains. Big catalogue (5 
ee. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


393 Pearl Street, New York, 

13 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, 
. 218 Clark St., Chicago, 6 Whitehall St., Atlanta, 
$41 Market St., San Francisco, 30 Adelaide St., East, Toronto. 


THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. 


[From the New York ‘“* Observer,’’ February 7, 1889.] 
HYMNALS. 


hymnal as yet compiled in this countr 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, pastor of the 


——— work be largely utilized by our 
e to the liturgic 


THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL with tunes). By the Rev. CHARLES CuTH- 


BERT and SigismuNnD LASAR. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM; or, Songs of the Faithful (with tunes), 
By Rev. Roswe.t D. Hrrcucock, D.D. (late President of Union Theological Seminary), 
Rev. ZACHARY Eppy, D.D., and Rev. LEwis W. Munee. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SONGS OF PKAISE. 
For Social and Sabbath Worship ; 503 Hymns, with Tunes. 
By Rev. LEWIS WARD MUDCE é(Associate Editor of “Carmina Santorum”). 


*,* Pastors and Committees’are invited to send for specimen copies for examination. 
*,* Terms for introduction on application. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William St., N. Y. 
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| Address, 4 
| 
ee . . » It seems that no denomination, however learned or cultured, can escape the necessity of changes 
and experiments in its service of music. . . . Such changes must be inevitable, when the Episcopal Church, 
all its reverence for history and authority, hasthe same experiences. Its hymnal is now being revised. . . . 
It is evident that the ‘‘ Churchman ”’ regards the revised hymnal a complete failure before it is completed. . . . 
In its disappointment and discouragement the ‘* Churchman ”’ finds a ray of consolation and hope in what has 
been achieved by other churches in this sy in the field of sacred music. It says: ‘*The Secatiainiéons 5 
have advanced far ahead of us in the substantial churchliness of their hymnals. Best of them all, and the best 
is the EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, with tuhes, com iled by the Rev. 
irst Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and Professor Mefemetha Lasar, 
now become a devoted Churchman. This hymnal is an inexplicable phenomenon where it stands, unless we 
ii accept it as an evidence of the Christologic and liturgic gore of Presbyterianism. By i j \ 
SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited to ex- hymnal sinks into relative insignificance. Why cannot Mr. Hall’s ~ §F 
amine and use the newest of our successful School Committee? Why cannot these gentlemen learn some much-nee 
Music Books; Sone MAnvaAt (BK. 1, 30c. or $3 per ne requirements of the Church, even eas this distinguished Presbyte Ivine 
per doz.), by L. O. Emerson. oroughly good an | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 39, No. 8.. 


A PATHETIC UNSELFISHNESS. 


I remember being taken by my mother 
when I was a child to see a poor woman 
who was dying of a cancer. The disease 
was eating its way to a vital part, and the 
doctor had given her a month as her ut- 
most limit of life. She was preparing for 
her end in a way that seemed practical 
and prosaic enough, but that was pathetic 
in its self-forgetfulness. She was sitting up 
in bed, with a basket beside her, finishing 
up the family mending, showing her eld- 
est daughter—on whose thirteen-year-old 
shoulders the burden of household care 
was soon to fall—how to fell down seams 
in the little brother’s knee patches, and 
how to darn the heel of father’s sock so 
that he would never feel the difference. 
She had impressed upon the girl how to 
make her father’s favorite potato pone, 
how to manage her young sister when she 


got into the sulks, what to do for her} 


father when he had his periodical fit of 
cramps, and everything else she could 
think of that would insure comfort in the 
humble home she was leaving. She had 
all the work planned which she would do 
during the short span of life that was 
given to her. Her burial clothes were 
folded away in a drawer with sweet basil 
leaves among them. 

I was reminded of the incident by 
reading in a paper recently of a man in 
Milwaukee who is preparing for some- 
thing that is even more terrible than 
death—insanity. He will be violently 
insane in a few weeks, and he knows it. 
Some time ago his skull was fractured ; a 
gristle is fast forming about the cracked 
edges, which will surely press upon the 
brain and make him a maniac. He talks 
ealmly and rationally of his approaching 
fate, and spends every moment of his 
brief term of sanity in making provision 
for his family when he shall no longer be 
able to care for them. It is a situation 
worthy the pen of a novelist like Daudet. 
—[Exchange. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DELITZSCH ON GENESIS. 


A New Commentary on the Book of Genesis 
In 


now 


By Professor Franz Deuirzscu, D.D. 
two vols., demy Svo, cloth. Vol. I. 
ready, $3.00. Vol. IL. shortly. 

Messrs. Scribner & Welford announce that by 
special arrangement with the author they are publish- 
ing a travsiation of the Fifth Edition, thoroughly 
revised, and ina large part rewritten, of this standard 
Commentary. The learned author, who has for a 
generation been one of the foremost Biblical scholars 
of Germany, and who is revered alike for his learnin 
and his piety, has here stated with evident care his 
latest and most matured opinions. 


PRINCETONIANA. 


Charles and A. A. Hodge, with Class and 
Table Talk of Hodge the Younger. Bya 
Scottish Princetonian, the Rev. CHARLES 
A. Satmonp, M.A., Rothesay. With Por- 
traits, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘*Chatty, anecdote-laden, and most readable.’’ 


—[N. B. Daily Mail. 


** Will be welcomed as an interesting memorial of 
two memorable men, and as a vivid sketch of the 
manner in which theology is taught at Princeton.”’ 
—|Scotsman. 

* One of the most interesting books that have come 
for a long time is Princetoniana.’’—[Phila. Press. 

** Mr. Elesmed has furnished a genial volume, which 
wit attractive to a large number of readers.”’ 
imes. 


MODERN HINDUISM. 


Being an Account of the Religion and Life of 
the Hindus in Northern India. ; 
Wikis, of the London Missionary Society, 
author of ‘‘ Hindu Mythology—Vedie and 
Puranic.”’ Demy 8vo, cloth, $5.25. 


GENERAL ConTeNTs: Early Life—Hindu Sects— 
Caste— W orship— W oman— Morals. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.1., F.G.S. 
With six Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


The author gives fost such information as one who 
has not time to read deeply on the subject is anxious 
to know. The maps, being the most modern, are of 
exceptional value. 


*.* The above books sent upon receipt of adver- 
tised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, also 
complete lists of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if 
desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 
Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


**Instructive, and as frank 
as it is learned. It may be 
commended to all who wisha 


WHAT IS 
THE BIBLE? ressoushie view Bibl 


By Prof. GEO, T. LADD, : the results of modern criti- 
cism.’’—[The Christian Reg- 
$2.00. ister. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New “York. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE is the representative 
and exponent of all that is best in American 
literature and culture.—New Orleans Picayune. 


No. 466. 


MARCH. 


Comments on Canada. 
By DupLEX Warner. With Frontispiece 
Portrait of the Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Prime-Minister of the Dominion of Canada ; 


Motley’s Letters. 
By Greorce WILLIAM CuRTIs ; 


Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 
By ConsTANCE Wootson. Part III. ; 


Norway and its People. 


By BséRNsTJERNE BydRNsON. Illustrated by T. DE 
TuutsTrup and H. W. Ranegr. Second Paper ; 


A New Arabian Night. 
By Epwarp Everett Hate. rt 8tory; 


The Origin of Celestial Species. 


By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., Cor. Ins. France. 
Illustrated ; 


One Story is Good till Another is Told. 
By Branper MATTHEWS and GrorGe H. JEssor: 


New Vienna. 
By Curt von Zeuav. Fourteen Illustrations ; 


Slowtopp’s Confession. Short Story. 
By Joun Illustrated by Frepericx BARNARD; 


The Institute of France. 
By Tueopore Sixteen Illustrations ; 


William M. Chase, Painter. 
By Kenyon Cox. [Illustrated ; 


Poe’s Mary. 
By Aveustus VAN Creer. With Portrait; 


Poetry : 
THE SHIPMAN’S TALE. By Tuomas Batrvey AL- 
DRICH; 
WINTER BOUGHS. By Lovuisz Imogen Guineyr ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Grorce CuRTIS. 


A Washington Year; Celebration of his Inaugura- 
tion ; the Actor Bernard’s Recollections of a Visit 
to Mount Vernon.—Empty Niches of Central Park: 


where are Irving and the Great New Yorkers? 4 


Editor’s Study. 
By Dean Howkg ts. 
Americanism as Forecast ina Great Englishman.— 
The Political Making of Americanism.—One of its 
Sacrifices.—Its Actuality and its Ultimation as Mr- 
Bryce Sees Them. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHartes DupDLEY WARNER. 
Things (CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER; Initial by H. W, 
McVickar).—Clarinda Takes the Air (CLINTON 
ScoLLARD).—It is not Always Wintry June (JamEs 
Jerrrey Rocue).—Very Literal Obedience (Davip 
KeEr).—Like the Wrong Man (Illustration by W. H, 


Hype).—F acts and Fancies (JouN Kenpricx BAN@gs). 


Literary Notes. By Laurence Hourtron. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Four wonderful periodicals. They are some- 
thing for Americans to be grateful for and to be 
proud of.—N. Y. Sun. 


PER YEAR: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY........... shy 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Sub- 
scriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or 
Draft. When no time is specified, Subscriptions will 
begin with the current number. 


("" HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


A Sunday-School Service 
of Songs, Readings and 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Recitations. The music 


Easter Bells is pretty and easy. The 


‘ittle folks are remembered. ice, 5 cts., 60 cts. 
per doz., prepaid; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
Fillmore Bros., Ward & Drummon¢, 
Cincinnati, O. ew York. 
Send 30 cents fora sample copy of our Sunday- 
school book, SONGS OF REJOICING. 


SONS 


New York and London, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Writings of George 
Washington. | 


Including his Diaries and Correspondence. 
Edited by WoktTuineton C. Forp. Vol. I. 
The edition will be published in fourteen royal 
octavo volumes, handsomely printed from type, 
in the general style of Lodge’s edition of Ham- 
ilton’s work, and Bigelow’s edition of Frank- 
lin’s works. The number of sets printed will 
be but seven hundred and fifty (750), and the 
type will be distributed after the printing of 


each volume. Price per volume, $5.00. 


*,* As above noted, this edition is limited, and 
no electrotype plates will be made. Those de- 
siring sets, therefore, should enter their names 
at once, as a large part of the edition has 
already been subscribed for. Prospectus sent 
on application. 


‘English Wayfaring Life in 
the Middle Ages. 
(Fourteenth Century.) By J.J. JusseRAND. 
Translated from the French by Lucy TouLMin 
SmirH. Limited edition. Octavo, fully illus- 
trated, $6.00. 
The author has supervised the translation, 


| and has added about a third of new matter, 


so that the volume differs to a great degree 
from *‘ La Vie Nomade.”’ Many of the illus- 
trations are taken from rare illuminated 
manuscripts, and are unique. 


** A work of distinctive views and interest.’’—[Sat- 
urday Review. 


Questions of the Day. 
No. 57.—The Plantation Negro as a 
Freeman. Observations upon his Character, 
Condition, and his Prospects in Virginia. By 
‘Puiuie A. Bruce. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


No. 58.—Politics as a Duty and as a 
Career. By Moorrieip Srory. 
paper, 25 cts. 


12mo, 


List of publications for the Spring Season, 
and circulars of the “Questions of the 
Day ” series, the “ Story of the Nations,” 
and the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” sent 
‘upon application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


* By all odds, the best Treatise on the Evidences of 
Christianity that we know.’’—The Examiner. 


Manual of 


Christian Evidences, 
By Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D. 75c. 
“It touches every leading point of Christian evi- 
dence, and meets every important objection.’”’—[The 
Churchman. 


** The author is probably the best modern authority 
on the historical evide f Chris 2 
neces of Christianity [The 

** Clear, compact, and satisfying.’’—[The Observer. 


** Masterly and thorough.’’—/[The I dent. 
8 


Sent, postpaid, to any address, for 75 cents, by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


C-ERTRUDE'S MARRIAGE. 
By W. Hempure. Translated by Mrs. J. 
W. Davis. With Photograyure illustra- 
tions by W. De Meza. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


$1.25; paper covers, in colors, 75 cents. 

The author is considered ‘* Marlitt’s’’ successor. 
This story appeals wrg to the human heart, and 
possesses real dramatic fire. 

WORTHINGTON CO., 
747 Broadway, New York. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS, 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 


FP. P. CLEANFAST Darning 

Robinson Cotton of 
Dye. our Dye. 
Guaranteed 
way, 2 West 
crock. 148 St., and 

The wearing 21s Wes 
quality un- 

ew Tor 

107 State 

price-list. TRADE-MARK, 


AIDS TO GOSPEL STUDIES, 


THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR; or, 
ANECDOTES, Stmites, Empiems, ILLUSTRATIONS, Ex- 
POSITORY, SCIENTIFIC, GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
HoMILETIC, gathered from a wide range of Home and 
Foreign Literature, on the Verses of the Bible. By 
Rev. JosepH H. M.A. Volume I., St. Matthew, 
8vo, 708 es, cloth, $2.00 net. By mail, $2.20. Vol. 
II., St. Mark, same size and price. Specimen pages 
sent on application. 

JESUS CHRIST THE DIVINE MAN: 
His Life and Times (Men of the Bible Series). By 
Rev. J. T. Vauuines, M.A. 16mo. $1.00. 

‘** This voiume differs from any that we have seen in 
the emphasis given to the Life of Lives as a spiritual 
life, both in its own inmost character and in its con- 
nection with the life and activity of the church.’’—/Jn- 
dependent. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK, 
explained. By JosEpH ADDISON ALEXANDER. 12mo. 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 

THE PULPIT COMMENTARY WORK. 
2 Vols. $4.00nez. By mail, $4.40. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE 
MESSIAH. By Atrrep Epersnem, D.D. 2 Vols. 
$6.00 net. By mail, $6.50. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


38 W.TWENTY-THIRD ST. NEW YORK. 


In the Tou te interspersed 


through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all together,after them. 


THE KING OF GLORY.; 
SAVIOR VICTORIOUS. HALL 
EASTER MORN 


G.E.E. REXFORD. 


Postpaid: 
84.00 per hundred by express, not prepaid, 
In the six following, the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them, 
proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses. 


EAST ER SELECTIONS For | just 


ISSO 
CAROLS by ROOT, SWENEY, KIRK- 
RENZ, DANKS, A 
FAS CAROLS 


R GEMS. WITH CAROLS by. 
FASTER CHIMES. RAY, SWENEY, PORTE 
TOWNER, WESTEN 


THE EASTER ANGELS. and GEO. F , 
THE STORY of the RESURRECTION. 


Price same as for the Services. Send for our Catalogue of 
Zaster Music of all kinds. Parties having no account with us,are 
-equested tu send cash with order or &c satisfactory references. 
JOH U QO. Cincinnati,O. 

And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. : 


PATRICK, LO 
TE 


SURE TO PLEASE! 
THE’ GLAD REFRAIN. Yor the Sunday-School. 


Powded with stirring Hymns set to fresh and de- 
lightful music by the authors and others. 
per 100 copies. 


SELECT SONGS. Compiled by F. N. Petovuset, D.D. 
344 Hymns and Large | admirably chosen for use 
where only one book is desired for the Devotional 
Meetings and the Sunday-school. 


Firmly bound in Cloth, #40 per 100 Copies. 
Five Cents per copy lo af by 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 
Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 
ness or private use, a fine assortment of Leather 
Goods of our own manufacture. mage Cards, Wed- 
- Invitations, etc., engraved in the prevailing 

yles. 


Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


| _ PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 


Help Wanted. 


We offer GOOD PAY to WOMEN for spe- 
cial work up to JULY next. Besides good pay 
for work will be given as an 
performed, EXTRA present to 
the + gee doing the best work; $400 to the 
second, and so on. Men, boys and girls can 
‘make hundreds of dollars between now and 
July 1859. This is a SPECIAL chance, and 
holds good only until July. Address 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED. 1857 .°. 


& LAMB,< 
59 CARMINE ST.. NEW YORK. 


STAINED + GLASS. 


All forms of Mosaic and 


su jec e- 
&e. 


| 
1 
| 
| 
- 
ey) of heads and faces. Special 
receipt of size and shap 
| 


Feb. 1889. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANGE GO. 


Officz: Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


TANUARY 1, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January 1, 1888............$79,912,317 17 
REVENUE 


Less deferred premiums, January 1, 1888................ } 174, a0 36—$21, 127,590 75 
Less Interest January 1, 1888........... "488,477 59— 4,273,692 08—$25,401,282 83 


$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including 


reversionary additions to 04 . $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary-dividends), annuities, and purchased in- 

mae oe (including advanced and co ommuted commissions), broker- 

8, agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etc....... 
Giles a law expenses, salaries, 654,690 -$15,489,263 81 
$89,824,336 19 
ASSETS. 

United State tes Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 

Bonds and lien on real estate thereon insured 

for $13,800,000, and t licies assigned to the Company as addi- 

Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,144,670). 1,676,250 0 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in 

bilities, amounts to Over $2,000, 378,874 10 
and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent 1,435,794 86 

*Premiums on — policies in course of transmission and collection. 

(The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, = estimated at + ein pail 
Accrued Interest on investments, January 451,605 24—$89,824,336 19 
Market value of securities over cost value on Co.’s books..... 3,655,850 36 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual re- 
port filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1889, 


$93,480,186 55 


ait losses in cou as follows: 
Approve — in course of $555,555 62 
x me endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)............... 56,511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not 69 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, 


January 1, 1888, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on ex- 

to the Fund during 1688... 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT— $7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine sepa dimemmaie during the year on matured 

Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 1889....,....ccccccccccsccvscccccessce ses 6,423,777 13 
Reserved for premiums paid in 46,504 21 

$86,397,936 30 

Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard) 7,082,250 25 


$93,480,186 55 
Surplus by the New York St ite Standard (including the Tontine Fund) $13,500, ;000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend 
to es policies in proportion to ‘their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium. 


RETURNS TO POLICY-HOLDERS.—1886, $7,627,230. 1887, $9,535,210. 1888, $10,973,070. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE.—Jan. 1, 1887, $304,373,540. Jan. 1, 1888, $358,935,536. Jan. 1, 1S89, $419,886,505 
ASSETS.—Jan. 1, 1887, $75,421,453. Jan. 1, 1888, $883,079,845. Jan. 1, 1889, $93,480,186. 
NEW POLICIES ISSUED.—1886, 22,027. 1887, 28,522. 1888, 33,334. 
Number of Policies issued during the year, 33,334. Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 
Total Number of Policies in force January 1, 1889, 129,911. Amount at Risk, $419,886,505. 
TRUSTEES - 


ALEX. STUDWE JOHN STEARNS, 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, ELIAS 8, HIGGINS WM. L. STRONG, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WA WIS, W. F.‘BUCKLEY, 
HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS. . ©. BALDWIN L. L. WHITE. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


REMOVED! 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
THEO. M. BANTA, Cashier. 


THE 


Photographer 


sT0sNEWeSTUDIO, 
Corner 18th St. and Broadway. 
Imperials, $6.00 per Dozen. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH HKLUE have been full: 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers 


Win 


New 


THE PRINCESS ANNE 


VIRGINIA BEACH 
This new, artistic, and completely 


appointed hotel is 


now open. Situated on the ATL OCEAN, is Your grocer ought to have it onsale. Ask him forit 
miles east of NORFOLK, VA.. warediie Ae by NO 
FOLK AND VIRGINIA’ BEACH R. R., and on D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, - 


direct line between the North and South. A primeval #33 Nerth Second Street, o - hiladelphia 


pine forest of about 1,000 acres. with beautiful drives 
and walks. Asa health resort it has no superior. For 
further information, etc., address 


W. AL 
E. CRITTENDEN (late of HYGEIA HOTEL, 
POINT COMFORT, VA. s Office 
44 Broadway, New York (Room 4) 


“hose answering an Aavertise- 
ment will confer a Javer upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat. 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
nent in The Christian Union. 


e(THE#UNITED#STAT 


Mutual Accident Associa'’n 


Number of Loss 
ary Ist, 188 


poration 


Eo 

320, 322 8 324 Broadway, N.Y. J ge 
Some Figures—Dee. 31st, 1888. 
Losses Paid since Jan. Ist, 1888.... $346,689.77 £2 5 3 


Losses Paid since Incorporation.... 
~y Paid since Janu- 


Number of Losses Paid since Incor- 


Death Losses Due and Unpaid 
Weekly Indemnity Due and Unpaid 
er a million dollars saved to its members in 

1888 in the reduced cost of accident insurance. 
$5,000 in case of death 


for the loss of sight or limb, costs about $15 
which may be paid in one amount or in inst 


| 


1,374,698.75 
3,229. 


#8 


eee ee 


ere 
ee eee 


None. 


by accident, with liberal indemnity 
15 per year, 
allments. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


} 


New York, January 23, 1889. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Corn- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1838. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1388....... $3,865, 166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Total Marine Premiums $5,253,404 34 
marked off Ist January, 
3lst December, $3,867,269 52 
of Pro 
miums and Ex- 
$637,287 98 
[he Company has the fc following Assets, viz. 
United States and S of New Y 


ork 
Stock, City, Bank, — other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,469,000 00 
Keal Estate aoe Claims due the Company, 
Premium Notes and Bills a ba 1,374,912 12 
Amount....... 212,167,986 34 
Six per cent. interest on the outst» rtificates 
of profits will be paid to the holde: or their 
che Fifth 


9? representatives on and after 11... 
ebruary next. 

Tho outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
ve redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and r Tuesday, the 
Fifth of February next, from which date all inter- 
38st thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
luced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the ror ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certifica be 
issued on and after ‘Tuesday, the Seventh of May ak 


By order of the Board, 


J. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES. __ JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A.A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JAMES LOW, DWARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, __ JOHN L. RIKER, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ISAAC BELL, 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JAMES A. HEWLFTT, 
HORACE GRAY. KORGE H. MAC 
WILLIAM E LAWRENCE TURNURE 
EORGE BLISS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
C. A. HAND GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
HENRY E. E SELL H. HOADLEY 


HARLES H. MARS HALL. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-Presidert. 


GREATAMER‘CAN 


et 


ates 
fer our celebrated 


Res 
as Rose Toilet Set, Watch, ‘Brass Lamp, 


The Forty-firstAnnual Statement 
of this Company 1s now in type. 
Get it. It is important to you 
if you are insured, if you are un- 
insured, if you favor life insur- 


ince, if you are averse to it, if 
you are indifferent. Get the 
statement. 

Great progress in 1888. An 
income of over THREE AND A 
Hate Mirtions. Total assets 
nearly FourreEN A 


clear surplus of more than Two 
ANDA HALF MILLIONS OF DOLLARs. 
A membership of over 26,000 
persons. Nearly Firreen MIL- 


LIONS of new business in 1888. 
$68,000,000 insured. 


It is a mutual company—the 
members, the policy-holders, get 
large annual reductions from 
premiums. Over Four MILLIONS 
oF DoLtars saved from interest 
earnings over and above cost of 
management. 


Learn about non-forfeiture, ex- 
tension and incontestability; about 
cash and loan values; about novel 
plans and features adapted to 
every need. Send to Home Office, 
g21 and 923 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Inquiry by let- 
ter or postal receives prompt at- 
tention. 


‘'40LD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
hone cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily 
idigested, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well a3 for persons 
health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Gold Band Moss 
or Webster's Diction For full riiculars address 
MERI 


O. Box 81 and 33 St. York. 


V. ‘BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
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EDITORIAL: 
Strikes and their Remedies.................-ss000:: 227 
228 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES : 
American and Foreign 


How to Prevent Strikes : Suggestions for Legislation. 


> By P.M. Arthur, T. V. Powderly, L. B. Tucker- 

man, Prof. Richard T. Ely, Prof. J. B. Clark, Prof. 
Richmond M. Smith, Chauncey M. Depew........ 230 


An Etcher of Modern Holland. By Ripley Hitch- 
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The Old Farm’s Wood-Pile. By C. C. Abbott, M.D. 233 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


TERMS TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 


To Cle 2 
To all Countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for postage 
CLUB RATES. 

new subscriptions. 10 00 
One renewal and four new subscriptions.......................... 10 00 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing The Christian Union 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription should notify us to 
that effect, other we shall consider it is their wish to have it 
continued. 

RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the 

uest is accompanied with stamp. The date on your label will 
indicate within two weeks that the remittance was received. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESs.— When achange of address is ordered, 
both the new and old address must be given, and notice sent one 
week before the change is de : 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent Py neck, Draft, 
Express Order. Money Order, payable to order of THE CHRISTIAN 
Union Company. Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Registered 

tter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ADVERTISING RATES-—-AGATE MEASURE. 

20 cts. a line 


amounting to fifty dollars or more. 
he Christian Union Company, 
Lawson Valentine, President, 
30 Lafayette Place,;New York. 


Discounts on orde 
Address 


~@ “A VERSE MAY FIND HIM WHO A SERMON FLIES.” 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. . 
“‘ The two principal rules and lessons of life,” says Mrs. 
Cash, “ which George Eliot gave toa young friend were: 
First, be accurate ; and, second, my dear child, the great 
lesson of life is tolerance.” 


HANDWRITING. 


Writing is one of the developed arts, and it has a 
history as complete as that of the arts of sculpture and 
design. The earliest writing of the people of Europe 
was copied more or less directly from inscriptions cut 
on brass or stone. The material used by the early 
Romans was wax spread upon tablets. The letters were 
formed on the soft, smooth surface with the pointed 
end of the stylus. ‘The other end of the instrument was 
made flat, and this was used to. smooth over the surface 
where errors were found, and prepare it for the correct 
writing. From this use the stylus has given its name, 
style, to the writer’s manner.of composing. 

As has been said, the type of letters in early manu- 
script was the same as those on the earlier metal plates 
and wax tablets. They were all capitals. Small let- 
ters came into general use in the tenth century. If 
you read of a manuscript older than that you will think 
of it as written in capitais. 

Each letter stands by itself, as do those you are now 
reading. Their stiff forms stand perfectly upright. If 
the manuscript is very old, say as early as the seventh 
century, there is likely to be found no more spacing 
between words than there is between the letters of a 
word. There was no punctuation, unless possibly some 
mark between sentences. 

When cursive writing, or Roman letters, what we 
eall arunning hand, came into use at about the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, the art was practiced by 
only a few highly trained scribes. This was the case 
all through the Middle Ages. The scribes were artists 
in a sense, and they carried their art to a high degree 
of perfection. Many of the manuscripts remaining to 
us from that period are very beautiful specimens of 
handiwork. 

It is a noticeable fact that certain types of writing 
have succeeded one another at more or less definite 
periods. To an expert the general character of the 
handwriting done in the one century will be distinguish- 
able from that of the century preceding or following. 
The change is in the direction of greater freedom and 
facility. 

It is since the adoption of cheap postal rates that the 
most rapid change is to be seen. With the hurry of 
writing letters has come the hurry of writing for the 
press, all of which shows itself plainly in the manu- 
seript of this period. 

Another point to be noted is that within the last fifty 
years the handwriting of women has come to resemble 
closely that of men. Formerly a woman’s writing was 
rarely mistaken for that of a man; now it often puz- 
zles the reader to tell them apart. It has resulted 
largely from the circumstance that the education of the 
two sexes is no longer different in quality or degree. 
Under the same instruction they form almost identical 
hands.—[ Ex. 


THE POOR SCHOOLBOYS! 


William Rufus’s end was sadder than we wist, if we 
are to believe a youth who says that “ William Rufus 
was gorged to death by a stag in the forest his father 
had made to hunt the deer.” Another writes : ‘ Prince 
William was drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine ; he 


| never laughed again.” A small biographer of the Maid 


of Orleans writes: “Joan of Are was the daughter 
of a rustic French pheasant which lived in the forest. 

. She did not like to leave her pheasant home, 
but after a while she went away.” ‘In the rainy sea- 
son,” says a little pedant, “the barren desert becomes 
animated with torrents of luxuriant vegetation.” Be- 
fore leaving the humors of boys, an oral question and 
answer may-be given. ‘ What do you mean by a tem- 
perate region?” asked an inspector, with a due 
emphasis on the word temperate. A little boy replied : 
“The region where they drinks only temperants 
drinks, sir.”—Chambers’s Journal. 


A HAVEN OF REST. 


It is said that he who causes two blades of grass to 
grow where one grew before is a public benefactor. 
Then, surely, he who finds a place where a new man 
may be built up from the exhausted, overworked 
man is a far greater benefactor when he shares his 
knowledge with his fellow-sufferers. 

Leaving New York at 8 p.M., by the Pennsylvania 
road, I arrived at this haven of rest at 11:20 Wednes- 
day morning, making the journey without conscious 
effort. The Pennsylvania road runs a through sleeper 
to Cape Charles, connecting at Delmar, Del., with the 
Philadelphia, New York & Norfolk road. The boat 
for Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, Va., makes imme- 
diate connection, and a good breakfast is served on 


board for $1. Here one receives the first touch of the 
Southern atmosphere of leisure. The boat stops for pas- 
sengers and freight at Old Point Comfort, where the 
blue-coated figures and the music of the band in the 
fort give a “See, the Conquering Hero Comes” appear- 
ance to the arrival of the boat. A _ three hours’ 
sail across Chesapeake Bay from Cape Charles brings 
one to the busy city of Norfolk. Transfer stages meet 
the boat, and fifty cents carries trunk and passenger 
across the city to the Norfolk & Virginia Beach Rail- 
road station. Here one waits forty minutes for the 
train, thus allowing time for a brisk walk from dock to 
station should it be preferred. The walk is very direct, 
and the gentlemanly purser on the boat will give full 
directions. Leaving the station of the Virginia Beach 
road, in fifty minutes one leaves it at the door of one of © 
the most attractive and best-managed hotels in this 
country—the Princess Anne. There is a choice of 
rooms, all equally attractive, either facing the ocean or 
tHe pine woods. The hotel has every modern conven- 
ience—electric lights, bells, elevator, and steam heat. 
The table is most excellent, and the service all to be 
desired. The whole machinery of living is out of sight. 
No gong sets every nerve rattling ; the|thickly carpeted 
halls and stairs deaden every foot-fall. There are 
so many servants that none move as though the 
hours of the day were not long enough to get through 
their work. The beds are marvels, and delude one in 
the darkness into the belief that they have not left 
home. Broad, inclosed piazzas give opportunity of 
exercise indoors when the weather is inclement. A 
large summer parlor facing the sea has an entire side 
of single plate glass windows ; upholstered rockers 
and sofas make the room homelike. At this writing a 
group of ladies and gentlemen are talking and work- 
ing while the great breakers roll in almost at their feet. 
Open fireplaces filled with great pine logs keep read- 
ing-room and parlor cozy and homelike. In fact, the 
atmosphere of the whole house is, in spite of its size, 
that of a home organized on a liberal and [refined 
basis. This, no doubt, is due to the knowledge and 
tact of the manager, Mr. Almy, who is most ity as 
sisted in the hospitalities of the house by his wife. 

So much for the inside. Ninety miles of beach, 
white, hard, and even, offer every opportunity for rid- 
ing, driving, and walking. The pine woods reach for 
miles back of the house and give a variety to the out- 
of-door life. A lake, woods of holly—whose bright 
berries still give color to the winter landscape—are 
within two miles of the house. Three-quarters of a 
mile from the house is the Seatack life-saving station, 
where Mondays and Tuesdays the crew practice. They 
form a unique community, having built cabins about ~ 
the station where they live with their families. Three 
wrecks are within walking distance on the beach, and 
make points of interest. The drive to Cape Henry, six 
miles distant, is an inspiration to any lover of the sea. 
One can leave at 8:45 on a train to Norfolk, visit points 
of interest about the city—and there are many—and 
return in time for dinner. 

The man or woman who finds the friction of life 
pressing too deeply can in a few hours reach this spot, 
where rest, change, and comfort combine to make life’s 
fitful fever a dream. 


INSURANCE. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The 29th Annual Statement of the Equitable Life 


Assurance Society of the United States will be found 
in another column. Aside from the satisfaction which 


_one naturally feels in being first in any line of business, 


it must be extremely gratifying to the officers of the 
Equitable to know that their company stands among the 
first insurance companies of the world. 

Its growth during the past fifteen years has attracted 
attention. Its new business during 1888 is stated to 
exceed that of any previous year, being $153,000,000 ; 
while its surplus of $20,000,000 evinces the care with 
which the Society has guarded its policy-holders’ inter- 
ests. The outstanding assurance at the end of the year 
is reported as $550,000,000. Amount paid to policy- 
holders in 1888, nearly $12,000,000. Enterprising, 
liberal, prompt in meeting its obligations, and strong 
beyond question, the Equitable deserves its advanced 
position. | 


Four hundred and twenty million dollars of insurance 
in foree—an increase of over sixty millions in 1888 ! 
Thus runs the report of the New York Life Insurance 
Company for the year just ended. There are not so 
many greenbacks in the country as that. It would give 
every person in the United States about seven dollars 
each. The number actually insured is about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand. The New York Life 
is one of the old and purely mutual companies, organ- 
ized away back in the forties, and has had a steady 
growth for nearly half a century. It is not only one of 
the largest in the country, but one of the strongest and 
best, having been the pioneer in some of the most nota- 
ble reforms in the life insurance system. It was the 
first company to omit the suicide clause from its poli- 
cies ; the first to issue non-forfeiture policies ; and its 
various forms of contract now offered meet the require- 
ments of all conditions and purses, 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Feb. 21, 1889. 


FINANCIAL. 


No change has been made in the Bank 
of England rate of discount, which remains 
at three per cent. with an open discount 
rate in the market of two and one-quarter 
to two and one-half per cent. Sterling 
bills are a shade more in demand, re- 
sulting in a slight stiffening of quotations 
here, but not sufficient to call for gold 
shipments. Money is extremely easy 
at one and one-half to two per cent. 
on call, showing increased ease since a 
week ago. The payment in March for 
pensions, for the first quarter of the year, 
will be about $21,000,000, which will 
have the tendency to drug the money 
market for the spring and summer. The 
extra session of Congress, which it is now 
pretty well settled will be called by the 
incoming President, will doubtless be 
called for the purpose of securing legisla- 
tion, among other things, for the relief 
of the Treasury from the accumulation of 
a surplus from taxes. This relief will 
doubtless be obtained by abolishing 
internal taxation on tobacco, and on 
alcohol used in mechanics and for medic- 
inal purposes, so that the season for accu- 
mulations is practically passed. All this, 
together with the flow of currency to the 
centers now, insures plenty of funds. in 
the New York City banks and a plethora 


of money to lend on call or time by them. | 


The declaration of one per cent. quar- 
terly dividend by the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railway Co., and the 
signature of its President to the Inter- 
State Association of Railway Presidents 
(which insures the success of that organ- 
ization), were signals for a better feeling 
in the stock market, especially with the 
Granger shares. The only signature now 
- wanting is that of the Illinois Central Rail- 
way Co., and the officers of that corpora- 
tion have referred the matter to the Board 
of Directors, which will undoubtedly re- 
port in favor of signing. The general 
public hardly understands the importance 


of this Association in the establishment | s 


and maintenance of adequate rates, but 
there is no question but that it will 
change the complexion of net earnings 
west of Chicago vastly, and exhibit a 
result at the end of the year radically 
different from the lean reports of the 
past twelve months among the North- 
western and Southwestern roads. The 
preliminary return to better rates, com- 
mencing with the Ist of January, has 
already resulted in a gain of over ten per 
cent. on these roads, and the tendency is 
increasingly toward improvement. A 
strong pressure has been brought on the 
Iowa State Railway Commissioners to 
influence them in favor of a higher sched- 


ule of rates—say the schedule now in} 


force in the “Illinois State Distances 
Traffic ” scale. If successful, this will 
give the roads twenty per cent. addition, 
and will prevent serious financial conse- 
quences among [owa roads. 

The Richmond & West Point Terminal 
Co. was attacked by unknown parties 
who went before the Attorney-General of 
Virginia to try and have him take steps 
to annul the charter of the company. 
The Attorney-General dismissed the ease, 
refusing to allow proceedings in the name 
of the State to be taken in court. 

The National bank depositories now 
hold over $44,000,000 Government de- 
posits. The amount is gradually being 
drawn down, and we expect to’see it con- 
siderably reduced before the 4th of 
March. | 

Large shipments of corn abroad are 
now in progress at all the seaports, and 
the general movement to the ports from 
all the corn-growing regions is so exten- 
sive as to assure still larger exports than 
have been reported. Wheat is still held 
back by the price, which is actually about 
the same as the English quotations. 

Prices of stock, as a rule, are above 
those of a week ago. The hammering of 
the Grangers has somewhat reduced quo- 
tations on one or two of these, but at the 
latest reports these are all advancing. — 


The bank statement is as follows: 


$9,300 

Specie, increase..........-. 3,715,400 
Legal tenders, increase...... 209,700 
Deposits, increase.......... 3,129,900 


Reserve, increase............ 3,142,625 
This leaves the surplus reserve in the city 


banks at about $17,250,000. 
WALL STREET, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Texas Loans at Evght Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven yearsin Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address 

£. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Reference by ission to The Christian Union or 


the | »” New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED MORTGAGE NOTES. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


ntures. 
Chartered 1872, and has always been under the 
ONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONEBS. 
The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or rantee is limited yy law. 
nsurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Go., Western Mers., St. Paul., Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
54 Equitable Building, Boston. 512 Walnut 8t., Phila. 


Frank R. Jounson, New York Agen 
With Gilder & Farr, ‘ 31-33 Broad Street. 


John F. Burt. 
Wm. H. Barstow, 
E. E. Hamilton. 


JoHN=F Burt: X=Co. 
BANKERS, 


CRETE, NEB. 

WE make a specialty of real estate invest- 

ments for non-residents, and of choice 
farm and city loans. Crete is a city pos- 
sessing great attractions and natural advan- 
tages; beautifully located in a valley of the 
Big Blue River, while the country surround- 
ing is exceedingly rich and fertile. Send for 
references, map, and descriptive circular. 


BUSHNELL & x 
* BUSHNELL, 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mort 
terest 6, 7, and 8 per cent. 
Interest Coupons collected. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank and 8t. Paul 
National Bank. St. Paul, Minn.; and First National 


Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 DEVONSHIRE On MASS. 


N. Y. ney, HA & CO 
We. hreadwie. 


e security. In- 
et to Investors. 


K ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


UARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY,+ y 


CAPITAL, $2 50,000.00. 
Hon. A. H. HORTON, Topeka, Kan., Pres. (Chief-Justice Kansas Supreme Court.) 


79% *GUARANTEED*FARM#*MORTGAGES# 7% 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 


- A committee of investors visits Kansas each year to examine our loan 
4. Frequeht exhibitions in New York of farm products from the sections where our loans are made. 


2. Not a single foreclosure. 
8. 


5. Monthly Bulletins giving full information about all mortgages for sale. 
Address, for Monthly Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Report for 1888, 


HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, N. — w 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


GUARANTEED; | Chas. R. King, 
may be bought of Providence, R. I. 


Marion Grimes, 
Rev. 8. McKean, D.D. 1,151 Fulton St. 
Broo N 


Lansingburgh, N. yn, 
H. M. Root, Esq., H. 8. Cross, 
ell, Vt Hoosick Falls, N. Y 
ringfield, Mass. udson, 
John M. Freeman, | John A. Stover 
Portland, Maine. Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


BISHOP, GORHAM & VAN KLEECK, 


Epwarp F. Bisnop, | 
G. DENVER, Colo. 
Henry VAN KLEECK, 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 
Money loaned; interest collected; investments made 

of, for Eastern investors in Colorado 

t 

 eferénees :—Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 

Perkins, Boston ; James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life 

Ins. Co., and Amos Cotting, New York; and the 

Banks of Denver. i | 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Capital, $500,000; Surplus, $170,000. 
Allows interest on deposits. The longer the time the 
higher the rate. Also, interest on balances of active 
accounts of merchants and others, subject to check 
as in any bank; lends on note 
without indorser, and accepts New York Cityor Brook- 

first mortgages with title guaranteed 
stee, and guardian, under 


; as 
trar, Trustee, transfer and financial agent for Sta 


cities, towns, and other corporations, an 
for seal estate mo es with cou = bone in New 
York, Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Collect rents, cou- 
pons, and dividends. 
TRUSTEES: 

Garrett A. Van Allen, | John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden John Van Voor 
Hooper ©. Van Vorst, | W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Woe | Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 
John R: Planten, fugues Van Wyck 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Willis Ret koff 

msen, | eter Wyc a 
W. D. Van Vieck, _ | Daniel A. Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SIC . Becretary. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest.| Capital paid up, _ $130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD,Sec. Capital authorized, $400,000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Morte: 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 


EK. L. Temple, Treas. 
Vt.; Hon. M 


PER CENT 


r annum first mortgages on productive 
Real Estate. approved b , Tacoma 
National Bank. EST OF Revanances 
East WEsT. Correspondence _Solici- 


Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 


BIG RED APPLES 


Pears, Prunes, Etc. Where the climate is so mild grass 
remains green during allthe year. U.S. census report 
shows Oregon healthiest State in the Union. Rich lands 
cheap. iy stamp for an illustrated pamphlet to 


BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, Oregon. 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAS8T 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


| 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placing. | 


you wish to put a small amount of money 
where it will doalarge amount of good in 
time of need ? 


Buy a TONTINE INVESTMENT BOND, 


which provides:—An Independence in Later Years. 
For the Comfort of your Wife in her declining years. 
An educational fund for your child. A Fund to start 
ng Son in Business. An income for eg Daughter 

o keep her from want during life. An income for 
your Invalid Brother or Sister. For the Investment 
of a portion of your Estate, so that each of your heirs 
may be provided for during their lives. A ene ps 
against the many circumstances causing want in old age. 


BONDS SOLD ON INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS. 


AMERICAN TONTINE SAVINGS UNION, 


280 Broadway, New York. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Joun G Pres. Cashion: 
L. H. Pounps, Vice-Pres. A. T. 


First Mo Loans on Real Estate. All 
interest —— semi-annually in New York Ex- 
change. Liberal rates of interest and no expense to 


— holding securities offered by this company: 
taken to make securities SAF E.and 

to RE PROMPT PAYMENT of PRINCIPAL 

AND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason f ying 
Debenture B Bonds and Loans ofthe 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 

Assets, $0,900,000. a rate of interest consist- 
ent with choicest sec . Ask for information of 
H. E. Summons, Vice-President. E. 8. Onmssr, Pres. 

150 NASBAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY. 


You can lend a hundred dol- 
lars at seven per cent and 
have about as secure an invest- 
ment as any; and have no care 
lof it. 
You can lend a million, if 


you have so much, in little bits; 
and have no trouble with it. 
Write for particulars. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First onal gg e Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annua nterest. Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 
upwards. Prompt Payment of Princi 
Interest Coupons madeand remitted to lender 
without charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
or ifteen cAmple Capi- 

connections er e ** > on- 
alist.”” Send for Form, Circular oo 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CoO., 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


» and references 


HE NEW HANDY BINDER 
FOR YOUR FILE « OF TH 
CHRISTIAN «= UNION « WILL 
BE «+ MAILED « TO «= YOU « ON 
RECEIPT «= OF « 75 « CENTS. 
ADDRESS « THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, «= NO. « 80 «+ LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, NEW « YORK. « «Cx 
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Agents for the Guarantee Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri, or of the Com- 
: a direct from_its home office, 604 Wyandotte 
treet, Kansas City, Mo. Please favor us by 
writing whether you desire to invest now or 
not. 
| 
| 

Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. \ 

We are loaning for several of the leading insurance FY 

companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and | + 

many private institutions. References: Hon. Charler 7 

Dewey, Pres’t of Nat’] Life Ins. Co., Vt. 

orrison, Treas., Peterborough 7 

N. H.; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India 4 

Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn.; A. J. New. | 

ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and wany others. 

N 

auk, Boston, Mass. Correspondence solicited. 

| 
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| 

| 
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“THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Estab MIM lished in London, 


1873. 


HEQUE ANK 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES: 
The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
Bankers, Bank of England. 

The Capital of the Bank, in addition to a Special 
Guarantee Fund of 50%, is invested in Government 
Securities. 

The Bank does not discount Notes or Bills, nor 
speculate, but loans its Deposits against Government 
Securities, thus making the Cheque Bank Cheques 
EQUAL TO CASH—as Bank of England Notes are. 

he Bank issues Cheques in amounts from ONE 
POUND upwards, either singly or put up in Books, as 
required, for the use of Travelers, or for those remit- 
ting money to Europe, or any other part of the world. 

The Cheques are cheaper than Post Office Orders, 
and can be CASHED ON PRESENTATION WITH- 
OUT CHARGE in every Town in Great Britain and 
every Town in Europe, and in every part 
of the world. 

VISITORS TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION this 
summer can CASH the Cheque Bank Cheques at up- 
wards of fifty Banking Houses, in all parts of Paris. 

Travelers holding Cheque Bank Cheques can have 
their mail matter addressed tothem care of the Cheque 
Bank, London, who will take charge of the same an 
forward to any address. 

For Handbook containing list of upwards of 2,000 
Banking Houses, situated in all parts of the world, 
who Cash Cheque Bank Cheques, on presentation, 
without charge, apply to 

THE AGENCY, CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 
E. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents. 

References by Permission: 
Ww. MACKAY, Esq., President Commercial 
Cable Company, Mackay-Bennett Cables, N. Y. 
F. O. Frencu, Esq., President Manhattan Trust 
Company, N.Y 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


$25.00 will buy a Caligraph in perfect order. A 

good machine and cheap. W., Christian Union 
Office. 


A SOPRANO of some experience would like posi- 
tion in some small church. Good sight reader. 
Address Soprano, Christian Union Office. 


680 ACRES OF LAND in Logan Co., Dlinois 
(one of the best Stock Farms inthe State), for 
sale on long time. Address G. M. La Forge, 
Mason City, Lllinois. 


FOR $50.00—A Mason & Hamlin cabinet organ, 

ten stops; in good condition ; suitable’for chapel, 

Sunday-school or bome use ; original price, $125... 
: Address M. F., care Christian Union, 


A COMFORTABLE HOME fcr Americans in 
Paris, France, at moderate prices. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. Address 
Mme. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. 


FOR SALE-—An excellent brown horse, sixteen 
hands high, sound and kind in all harness. Can 
be driven by alady. To be sold for want of use. 
Address 8., care Christian Union. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our **new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. PusLisHer CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A PERSON LEAVING TOWN wishes to rent 
a very pleasant flat, seven rooms and bath. Sleep- 
ing-rooms all bright and sunny. Convenient to 
L Station. Rent moderate. Possession 1:mme- 
diately if desired. Address §., care Christian 

Union. 


THE most beautiful plot of ground in Montclair, 
N. J., for sale. Six hundred feet above sea level 
on the first Orange Mountain, commanding a view 
of five per cent. of the population of the United 
States. Three rivers and nine cities, New York 
and Newark Bay, and the Narrows in sight. 
Population seven to eight thousand ; macadamized 
roads, gas, water supply. Fifty minutes from 
New York. Seven toten acres. Price moderate. 
Apply to Sam’l Crump, Highland Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


TO LET, furnished, in Columbia, 8S. C., for the 
spring months, a two-story double house in per- 
fect order, with half acre of land, outbuildings, 
and barn. Excellent neighborhood. Southern 
exposure. Columbia occnpies an elevated plateau 
is dry and healthful, without malaria, and has a 
delightful climate. Northern references. Ad- 
dress George K. Wright, Columbia, 8. C. 


FOR SALE—“ Hillside,’ near the village of Wyo- 
ming, Wyoming County, N. Y., leas than two 
hours by rail from Rochester, and about the same 
from Buffalo ; for thirty years the summer home 
of B. F. Avery and family, of Louisville, Ky. It 
comprises thirty highly cultivated acres—fruit in 
variety and abundance. Water abundant and ex- 
cellent. The house contains twenty sleeping- 
rooms, large halls, parlors, dining and bath rooms, 
and all modern conveniences. The place is 
admirably arranged for a sanitarium, a boarding 
school, for summer boarders, and for fruit and 
poultry raising. Price moderate and terms easy. 
Apply to Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT 
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OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
¢ THE FINEST GROWN. © 
JAVA and MOC 


SEAL BRAND COFF E surpassing all re 
Cc 


a 


its richness and delicacy of flavor. Justly called The Arist 
offee of America. Always packed whole roasted (anground) in & tic 
r 


ee 
air-tight tin cans. 


CRUSADE BLEND 


coffees. Warranted not to contain a single 
suit your taste as no other coffee will, at a moderate price. Always 
packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 

We are exclusively an importing house, selling 

only to dealers. But to give consumers an 
of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 


) A skilful pometing of strong, fla- 
vo and aromatic high grade 
io bean, and guaranteed to 


opportunit 
receipt of 


free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee, Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 96 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sailing Every Tuesday, Thursday & Saturday, 


At 3 P.M., from Pier 35, N.R., foot Spring St., N.Y. ee 
R. L, WALKER, Agent. 


MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


Route. 
ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andC., K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It include: 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK IS » DAVEN- 


ALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DE R and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, C », and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excrrsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas™. 


The Famous Albert Leu Roure 


Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- 


and hunting and fishing grounds of ‘jhe -orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc? traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” o: 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas{ 
Central Dakota. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin: — 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrext 


E. ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


[HOOKS HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hail, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGAN Sror 


very part of thecountry. We invite attention toou 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from t 
and upwards. COM 


cnurcu LIGHT 
FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 


powerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
indows, 


discount to churches and the trade. 
- Don't be deceived by cheap tmitations. 
P. FRINKE, Pearl St., N. Y 


Established 1857. 


AS, 


i silv 
CORRUGATED GLASS 


A wonderful 
sinvention for 
| Churches, 


FOR G 

IF 
= 
rn 
r= 
= 


Halls, &c. Handsome 
designs. Sa 
aranteed. Cata- 


A. J. WIEDENER, 
36 S. Second St., Phila. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


E & 


wae Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
H. McSHAN co., 
Mention this puper. Baltimore, Md 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. 
from the designs 
of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
Sote AGENTs ror— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
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ORGAN }, and others are invited to apply tou 
| for allinformation connected with our art. 
| TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
| plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 
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Feb. 21, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A GOOD STORY OF LINCOLN. 

_ There appeared in a Washington paper 
the other day the following advertise- 
ment : | 

“ Wanted—By a gentleman and wife, 
old residents of Washington, half a pew 
or two seats in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church ; best of social references given.” 

This willingness to give social refer- 
ence to secure the privilege of worship- 
ing in St. John’s Church reminds me of 
a story of President Lincoln. One day 
during the war a young officer called 
upon him to secure an appointment in the 
army, and brought with him letters of 
recommendation signed by all the F.F.V.’s 
in the District of Columbia. There. had 
been no application for office before Presi- 
dent Lincoln so strongly supported by the 
aristocracy, and, turning to the young 
man, he told him that he would give him 
the appointment, and handed him back 
his papers. 3 

‘Don’t you want to place the papers 
on file,” asked the office-seeker. ‘I sup- 
posed that was the custom.” 

_ “Yes, that is the custom,” said Presi- 
dent Lincoln, “but you had better take 
them with you, as you might want to join 
St. John’s Church.”—[Chicago News. 


TWO PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
PLEASURE TOURS TO FLORIDA 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces two personally conducted pleasure 
tours to Florida, to be run on February 25 
and March 11. These dates take in the 
choicest portion of the winter and early spring, 
and are exceptionally desirable on that ac- 
count. The parties will be carried by special 
trains of Pullman sleeping-cars under the 
supervision of the Tourist Agent and Chape- 
ron. The route is by the Atlantic Coast Line, 
passing through Baitimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Charleston, and Savannah. Round- 
trip tickets, including sleeping-car berth and 
meals en route in both directions, will be sold 
from New York at $48, Philadelphia $46, 
and at proportionate rates from other_sta- 
tions. The special train will leave New York 
at 6:30 p.m., stopping at Newark, Elizabeth, 
Trenton, Philadelphia 9:20 P.M., stopping at 

hester, Wilmington, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington. The round-trip tickets will admit of 
a two weeks’ stay in Florida, and will be good 
for use only on special trains in both direc- 
tions. 

itineraries, tickets, and sleeping-car 
berths, apply to agents of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, or address S. W. F. Dra- 
per, Tourist Agent, $49 Broadway, New York, 
or 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE CHEQUE BANK. | 


It will be interesting to our readers to learn 
that the well known Cheque Bank of London 
has opened an Agency in the United Bank 
Building, Wall Street, New York. 

The value of their system can only be 
thoroughly appreciated by those who have 
used their cheques. 

The Bank’s system is totally different ‘to 
that of any other banking institution ; for the 
reason that the Bank does not issue a cheque 
until the value of that cheque has been first 
deposited in the Bank. In other words, a 

arty opening an account with the Bank 
deaalilae. say, five hundred dollars, would 
receive a cheque-book from the Bank with 
cheques of whatever denominations he desires, 
to the value of that five hundred dollars, every 
cheque having its value distinctly printed on 
it face and perforated. The holder of that 
cheque-book can fill in the amount he wishes 
to draw, but must never exceed the printed 
value, but may be drawn for a less amount 
than the printed value. The difference be- 
tween the amount drawn and the actual value 
of a cheque remains at the credit of the 
customer, who can either apply for the cash 
from the Bank or have the balance added to 
a new book. 

It must, therefore, be apparent to every- 
body, of the absolute safety of the Cheque 
Bank cheques. 

The capital of the Bank also is invested, it 
appears, in government securities; and a 
special guarantee fund of fifty per cent. of the 
capital is required to be maintained. 

e Bank also does not discount notes and 
bills, like other banks do, but loans its deposits 
against the security of government stocks and 
bonds, thus making all the assets of the Bank 
immediately available. . 

It will be particularly interesting to our 
readers who are constantly sending money to 
Europe to know that they can send a Cheque 
Bank cheque cheaper than they can purchase 
a post-office order; and that the cheques are 
payable on demand, at upwards of 2,00 bank- 
ing houses in the world. 

It will be specially interesting also to those 
intending to visit Europe to know that 
by holding Cheque Bank cheques, the very 
steamers leaving the port of New York will 
cash them, in payment of their passage money 
and incidental expenses; that the hotels and 
railway companies, steamship and cable com- 
panies, and nearly all the shopkeepers, will 
accept them as cash. 3 

The trustees are the Right Hon. John 
Bright, M.P., and the Right Hon. Earl Beau- 

champ. 


A TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


One day, at the close of our work, one 
of our teachers, whom I will call Jones, 
came to me, holding his sides. And, as 
Jones was not given to such outbursts, I 
inquired what was the matter. 

“Oh,” he said, “I have just the best 
thing yet to tell you. We had under 
consideration in the United States history 
class to-day the subject of early attempts 
at settlement, and among other topics 
came that of the adventuresof Sir Walter 
Raleigh. I had a boy on the floor recit- 
ing ; and after he had given some account 


colonies, I asked him whether the Queen 
had in no way rewarded him for what he 
had done. 

«Qh, yes,’ said the boy, ‘ she gave 
him a nightcap.’ 

“ Now the book had it that she had 
rewarded him with knighthood.”—[Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


MEASURING TO EMERGENCY. 


_ It is not well to believe all you hear. This 
is even a worse fault than faith in nothing. 
Among other dismal yprerge:- we have long 
accepted is the belief that catarrh is incura- 
ble. But precedent is seldom cheerful and 
often inexact. It comes to us from a time 
when means were unsuited to the ends in 
view. 
We alter this ag in these days. For 
success implies the ability to measure to emer- 
ney, no matter how desperate. In this way 
ompound Oxygen is valuable. At least 
such is the inference from the following : 


Neb., February 13, 1888. 
‘““I do unhesitatingly say that Compound 
Oxygen will cure catarrh.”’ 
Hon. H. C. Grirrirna. 


ATLANTA, Ga. 
“*T 'still recommend your remedy to my 
friends who are afflicted, and why should I 
not? It saved my wife’s life and cured my 
boy of catarrh.”’ 
Mr. WALTER T. ForBEs. 


Crry, Ind., March 19, 1888. 
‘*It is about three years now since I had 
used the treatment to such good purpose for 
catarrh, and I find it has not lost its virtues 
in the least.”’ HENRY McLALuEN. 


_ We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect; of Compound Oxygen on inva- 
lids egg from consumption, asthma. 
bronchitis, spepsia, catarrh, hay. fever, 
headache, de ility, rheumatism, neuralgia ; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs, STARKEY & 


San Francisco, Cal. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


** an invalua 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Just 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


This manual we mail to any 
address on receipt of 25 cts. (in 


Splendi 


bage, or one 


ordering 


of the attempts he had made to establish | 


Few are Free 


ROM Scrofula, which, being heredi- 

tary, is the latent cause of Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Loss of Sight, Eruptions, 
and numerous other maladies. To ef- 
fect a cure, purify the blood with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Begin early, and 
persist till every trace of the poison is 
eradicated. 

‘‘T can heartily reeommend Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla for all those who are aftlict- 
ed with scrofulous humors. I had 
suffered for years, and tried various 
remedies without effect. Finally, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla gave relief and put: me in 
my present good healthy condition.’’— 
E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H. 

‘““My daughter was greatly troubled 
with scrofula, and, at one time, it was 
feared she would lose her sight. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla has completely restored 
her health, and her eyes are as well 
and strong as ever, with not a trace of 
scrofula in her system.’”’— Geo. King, 
Killingly, Conn. 


Ayer’s Sazsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. uy. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS 


ALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, | 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 331 Montgomery Street, | 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


iN THE UNITED STATES. 


j 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


| This old and ever-popular remedy is not | 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
_ juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
-and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 
| disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle 
or six for $5.00. ! 


JOHNSTON. HOLLOWAY & CO. 


those ansmering an Advrertise 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Adrertise 


One-third 


EVERYTHING 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most complete Garden Guide ever pub- 
lished. Itis really a book of 140 pages, size 9x11 inches, contains three 
colored plates, and illustrations of all that is new, useful and rare in 
Wegetables, Flowers, Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 


tions ‘How to grow them,” by oh | 


stamps). To all so remitting 25 cts. for the manual, we'will at the same time 
send free by mail, in addition, their choice of any one of the following 
Novelties, most of which are now offered for the first time, 
and the price of either of which is 25 cts.: One packet of Autumn Fing Cab- 
t. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean (see illustration), or one 
bs Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. Giant Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet 
lumph Aster, or one pkt. Sunflower *‘ Silver and Gold,” or one plant of the 
climber Blue Dawn Flower, or one plant of the White Moonflower, or one 
Bermuda Easter Lily, or one plant of either a Red, Yellow, 
Everbloomin Rose—on the distinct understanding, however, that those 
will state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & 6 


ment in Christian Union. 


LALA 


GARDEN 


FOR 
THE 


hite, or Pink 


35CortlandtSt,, 


g ‘NEW YORK. 
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ASS MLK. 
~ disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


«Remarkable asa 
FLESH PRODUCER. 

an ‘Persons gain rapidly 
AN N= while taking it. 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finest 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


Aut Davaarsts. Scott & Bowne, NewYork, 


Woung Ladies are you troubled with dandruff and 
your hair falling out? You ean stop both by using 
Y ucen. sossesses the quality of drying quickly, 
and does any noxious 
notcontain 

YUCCA has just been introduced © t 
you can probably buy it at the nearest 


ca Co., Bur 
lingeton, Vt. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


the Origival! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED ‘HIGHEST PRIZE ani 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


PARKEER’S— 

HAIR BALSAW 
meg Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
aNever Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


vents Dandruff and hair falling 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


cy, Syracuse, N. Y., may epen on to 
nish salinbie teachers, and to inform no others. 


HANNUMS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Thorough instruction in Business 
Branches and Shorthand. 


eer “By all odds the most 
philosophical and practical] 
work on memory.”  In- 
dorsed by prominent. men. 
Write for prospectus to 
W.L. EVANS, M. 


226 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


} FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
+ 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
for -day and business con- 
on, r. RICH. 8S. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 


each language, with privilege of answers to all ques + 


tions, and correction of exercises. Sample co art 
1., 2% cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 


* MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


a> 
1 
= . E. Cor. 14th & Spring Garden Sts., = 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
C2} John Wanamaker says: never saw 
me worse staimerers than some of those you J&5 
brought to me, and the cure wrought up- |= 

—S] on them was very rapid and truly won- |=3 
derful. Iam willing to say this in writing 
ci or tell it to any oue who may call upon j—= 
kudorsed by Geo. W. Childs, Prop. 
Phila. Ledger. Send for 54 pp. pamphlet. Y 


Roct Grafts—Everything! Nolarg- 


er stock in U. §. No better, no 
cheaper. Pike Co. N 

TREES, Louisiana, Mo. urseries, 
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